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October 25, 1973. 

To ike members oj the Joint Economic Committee: 

Transmitted herewith is a volume of studies entitled "The Family, 
Povert}^, and Welfare Programs: Factors Influencing F^nail}^*- In- 
stabilit3\'' This is Paper No. 12 (Part I) in the sencs'^Stiidies in Public 
Welfare^ prepared for the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy as part of its 
comprehensive review of the Nation's welfare-related programs. 

The views expressed in these studies are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily represent the views of the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy, the Joint Economic Committee, or the committee stafl'. 

Wright Patman, 
Chaimanf Joint Economic Commiliee. 



October 23, 1973. 

Hon. Wright Patman, 

Chainnan, Joint Economic Committee^ 
U.S. Congress y Washington^ D.C, 

Dear Mr. Chaikman: Transmitted herewith is a volume of studies 
entitled "The Family, Povert}'-, and Welfare Programs: Factors In-* 
fluencing Family IiistabiUty," Paper No. 12 (Part I) in the subcom- 
mittee's review of public welf*;vre programs. 

The studies in this volume analyze the causes of the al arming growth 
in illegitimac}'', families lacking a father, and welfare caseloads. The 
authors attempt to answer questions vitall}'' important to our under- 
standing of poverty and to the redesign of public welfare progiams. 
Among them are : 

Does the welfar^systcm actually increase the breakup of families? 

What is the effoct of increased income on illegitimacy and disruption 
of families? 

What factors account for the increase in illegitimacy and in families 
headed by mothers, and can we expect these increoires to subside in the 
future? 

How much of the recent increase in welfare caseload resulted from 
added participation by ^i^ligibles, from the increase in eligibility due to 
higher benefits, and from increases in family splitting? 

What share of welfare-eligible families headed by women still do 
not receive welfare assistance? 

These questions are controversial and difficult to answer with pre- 
cision. But they are too important to ignore. The authors do an 
admirable job of carefully addressing these subjects. The papers 
represent the views of their authors and do not necessarily represent 
the views of the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, individual members 
thereof, or the subcommittee staff. 

This volume was edited by Robert I. Lerman. Alair A. Townsend 
provided general dii'ection and compiled many of the papers. 

Martha W. Griffiths, 
Chairman^ Subcommittee on Fiscal Pdicy. 
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THE FAMILY, POVERTY', AN^D WELFARE PROGRAMS: AN 
INl^RODUOTORY ESSAY ON PROBLEMS OF ANALYSIS 
AND POLICY 1 

By RoBEUT I. Lehman* 
1. Intuoduction 

Problems of family breaktlowii jiiniped to the center stage of public 
debate upon publication of the Moyuinan report * in 1965. The report 
drew emotional and extensive criticism, and in the years since political 
leaders and social science researchers have paid increasing attention to 
family structure of low-incomo groups. Their heigljfcened intoi-est 
arises chiefly from (a) the dramatic growth in family welfare re- 
cipients (the aid to families with dependent children program — AFDC) 
und (6) the intractability of poverty in families without a father, a 
rising^ proportion of Aincrica's fiunifics. Not only do broken families 
contribute to the slowdown in retlucing poverty, but family disorgani- 
y.a tion is a key reason for tlie degree of hiconie inequality between while 
families and those of minority races. Finally, some observers have 
concluded that poverty and growing numbers of broken families lead 
to increased crime. Directly and hidirectly, then, family breakdown is 
seen as a problem related to poverty, racial inequality, and ciime. 

In addition, there is a growing awareness that govez'nment jjrograms 
and family stability are interrelated. How people form and mamtain 
familj'' and household units affects government programs. In turn, 
government programs themselves influence family life, possibly to 
the point of encouraging fathers to desert their families. Nowhere is 
the interdependence between family structure and government pro- 
grams more visible and more widely discussed than in the case of 
welfare ])rograms and the problems of poor families. Some see welfare 
as caused-hy the irresponsibility of those who bear illegitimate children 
and of those who abandon their families. Others see welfare itself as 
the cause of broken and dei)endent families, as a barrier to work and 
famil}^ strength. Still others blame both welfare and fan\ily instability 
ui)on a third factor, the inadequate income and employment opportu- 
nities available to many fathers. 

Daniel Moynihan raised these and other issues in his policy paper. 
The Negro Family: The Case jor National Action. In summarizing 
sociological literature and adding his own analysis, Moynihan argued 
that family dissolution among low-income black families had reached 
a critical stage. He urged national policies to strengthen low-income 

*The author is^staff economist. Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy. The author 
wishes to thank Alair Townsend, Heather Ross, Vee Burke, Sharon Galm, Irene 
Cox, and James Storey for their useful comments. 

* The entire text of the Moynihan report, officiany titled The Negro Family: 
The Case For National Action, and an examination of reactions to the rcoort 
appear in Lee Rainwater and William L. Yancj", The Moynihan Report ana (he 
Polilics of Controversy^ MIT Prcj.s, Cambridge, 1967. 

(1) • 
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black fninilics. Coming soon jifter ])nssagc of major civil rights legis- 
lation, M\c report pointed out the largest rcmuiniiig obstacles to racial 
equality were in tlic social and economic sphere. To make great 
headway in solving this problem, the report said, a major goal of 
government programs should be to help loAV-incomc black families 
stay together. 

The report elicited \vides])rca(l criticism ami opposition. Primarily, 
the critirs charged that Moynihan was blaming individual black 
families for their poverty instead of blaming racial discriniinatioii and 
inadequate employment opportunities.^ A second, more valid criticism 
^vas that there was insvifrioicut evidence to prove ^loynihan^s assertion 
that families headed by women generally led to a ^'tangle of ])athology.** 

The debate surrounding the report and discussions of family issues 
became highly charged emotionally. Anyone pointing to cultural 
factors as a cause of family disruption and to family di.sruptiou as a 
ca\ise of poverty could expect to be called "racist," whether his 
opinions were based on analysis or whether he was simply u.shig this 
line of rca.soning as a rationale for strong action against racial dis- 
crimination. Emotional responses, in turn, gave many analysts an 
excuse for not dealins; with the sound criticisms of the arguments. 

In such an atmospliere, objective analysis is diflicnlt. Nevertheless, 
issues of family st.nicture are too crucial to social and'ecouomic policy 
to be evaded. Unfortunately, in spite of years of research and the pub- 
lication of numy books and articles, many questions rcnniiu unan- 
swered because of the complex and .sensitive nature of the dynamics 
of family bcliavior. It is essential that sound analysis continue on these 
nnitters if we are to achieve informed discussion about governmental' 
policies to promote famil}^ strength. 

To aid this discussion, the papers in these two volumes provide 
nnitcrial which helps to answer the following questions, among others: 

What arc the primar3' cau.scs and effects of illegitimacy, nuirital dis- 
ruption, and fenmle headship of' families? What is the role of govern- 
ment transfer programs in influencing family structure? What govern- 
ment policies would increase family stability? Would vigorous ])ursiiit 
of deserting fathers discourage desertion or increase the chances of 
disrupting second families? To what extent can extensive provi.sion of 
birth control services red\icc illegitimacy? What is the eflcct of various 
government transfer programs, both singly and in combination, on 
incentives for family stability and for various types of household 
nrrangcnicnts? WJiat is tlie appropriate role for government policy in 
influencing family arrangements? 

These ([ueslions arc relevant to the ]n*oblems of existing tvansfev 
]^rograms and the difficulties of overall reform of the system of tran.s- 
fers. Hence, tlie subconnnittee staff obtained ])apers designed to im- 
prove basic knowledge and ])ublic understanding al)out the issues 
they raise. The 10 i)apcrs in tliese two vohnnes addrass a variety of 
issues and nse a variety of anal^^tieal techniques. Phillips Outright 
and John Scanzoni, and Marjorie Honig provide statistical analyses 
of the ciuises of high and increasing illegitimacy, marital instability, 

2 Soc, fnr cxamplo, William Ryan^s charges that the Aloynihnn report * * 
sedMces the rcadov into beUeving that ii. is not racism and discviniination but the 
wonknosscs and defects of the Nofj:ro himself that account for the present status of 
incfjnality between Negro and white, jn an article reprinted in Raimvalor and 
Yancy, p. 45S. 
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foniule-liouded fainilies, and participation in welfare programs. 
Barbani Boland ahb vises detailed statistical analysis to investigate tlio 
degree to wliicli i)uor families eligible for AFDC actually roceive 
benefits. Marc Fried and Ellon Fitzgerald, and Carol Stack and Her- 
bert Seminel use par(.ici[)nnt-observer teclniiciues to observe in actual 
casas liQuijiiarital instability occurs and how poor families, particu- 
larly^ broken families, opernte. Andrew Billingsle\' adds to this diH- 
cussion by examining closely the coniple.\ilies of family structure 
among low-and niiddle-inconie black families, 

Tlie policy focus of the.se papers varies from highly general to >*|(;/'('inc 
reconinicndalions. Lee Kniuwater makes tlie case^tliat poverty nu^iUt^ 
iow relative income, not low absolute inc6inc, and that govormnent 
policy shonlcL raise the income share going to people at the bottom of 
the income distribution. Papers b}^ Harry Kvause and b}^ Stack imd 
Scmmcl express difFeront opinions on the more narrow issue of how 
strict the govornment enforcement |)olicy should be in ejjtablishing 
paternity and obtaining jiOj^cn't payraonti. Another imporUUJt policy 
issue concerns wliich is the appropriate unit for purposes of det(*rinin- 
ing eligibility attd |)NPneiit levels under government income transfer 
programs: the indivjclual, the family, the household, or some combina- 
tion of these, Irene Cox examines closely the family unit treatment of 
eligibility aiid benefits in some existing programs; other authors make 
general recommendations about the issue. 

This essay is an effort to pull togethqr the findings from the 10 papers 
in ther.e two volumes, to examine what those and otlier papers tell us 
about the causes and effects of faniily disorganization, about relative 
income and antipoverty policy ^^about problems in determining the 
appropriate recipient unit, and about the wisdom of vigorous efforts to 
collect child support payments. The essa}'^ and these volumes generally' 
ignore family disoragnization problems among the middle and upper 
classes. 

IJ. Pehspkctives ox Family Disoiiganixatip2?2> 
A, Sojne Pvohkms of Alethodology 

One mav legitimatel}'^ ask whether it is possible to identify precisel^'^ 
the ciuisal factors behind family instability. After all, howxan wr« 
assess the quantitative importnnce of pos.siblc causes of desertion \yhen 
the deserthig parent does not know exactly why he or she loft the 
family? This is a good question. Anal3^sts should approach issues of 
family stnbility modestly. We shoiud be aware of, the limits to our 
ability to miderstand how behavior is affected b}^ the intricate web of 
social, economic, and psychological processes. 

A primary problem is the limitation of analytical techniques. 
Concern for pnvacy and sensitivity of subject matter impede asking 
some questions through large sui*veys. Yet these data may be essen- 
tial for the nnalyst using statistical inference. Participant-observer 
studiesjillow a close look at family behavior but suffer from other 
restriclions, especially limited reliability of genendlzations draAMi 
from individual cases. Thus, to gain in-depth understanding of the 
operations of large numbers of families requires using the best of both 
techniques. Participant-^observer studies suggest variables that should 
be included in any statistical anaWsis and on which data are required. 
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These case studies also provide knowledge on possible mecliaiiisins .of 
causation. For example, what is the process by which income affects 
family stability? Even the analyst using the best participant-observer 
studies to help formulate hypotheses must use great care in inferring 
causation. 

Sfartistical inference can mislead as well as f:xplain. Consider the 
fact that a negative, statistically significant correlation exists between 
income and illegitimacy. The percent of children that are illegitimate is 
highest in low-income families and is lowest in high-income families. 
One conclusion tliat might follow is that low income tends to cause 
high illegitimacy. However, one could also conclude that low family 
income is the result rather than the ca\ise of illegitimacy, since having 
children ^^dthout a husband leaves rnothers without a primarj^ income 
soiu'ce. Another possible conclusion is that some third factor, say lack 
of education or an attitude of little concern for the future, causes both 
low income and high illegitimacy. 

A second problem is defining what we mean by family disorganiza- 
tion. The common measures are the extent of illegitimacy, marital 
instability, and fema,le headship of families. Man^'- analysts have 
given little thought to what is the most appropriate measure because 
they assume that all three measures move together. Unfortunately, this 
assumption is often incorrect. The fact is that one measure may or may 
not^move closely with the other two. High illegitimacy rates are con- 
sistent with low or high rates of marital stability, and with low or high 
rates of female headship of families. 

Looking at one measure alone as. an index can yield highly mis- 
leading conclusions. Suppose there is a decrease in the share of 
maiTiages that are disrupted. If the reason for this dccHne is that 
j^oung unmarried pregnant women decide not to enter into a hasty 
man'iage and decide instead to have more illegitimate children, then 
one could not conclude that famil}'' disorganization is declining. 
Similarly, larger numbers of female-headed families may not indicate 
growing family instability. The growth in femalQ heads may occur 
because a larger number of mothers in disrupted marxiages have 
enongh income to establish and maintain their own households instead 
of living vnth other adult relatives. Thus, to understand trends hi 
famil,y disorganization, the analyst must at least examine measures of 
illegitimacy, marital disruption, and female headship of famihes. 

A third problem in analyzing the implications of family disorganiza- 
tion is determining the appropriate unit by which to ju^ge social and 
. economic welfare. In some cases, it is the family; in others, the house- 
• hold; and in still others, groups of close relatives who live in separate 
households. From the standpoint of income adequacy, male discipline, 
and adult guidance, the child who lives only with his mother but who 
has grandparents or uncles living next door may be much better off 
than the child in a husband-wife family who has little access to lii^ 
father's time or resources. Billingsley, Stack and Semmel, and Fried 
and Fitzgerald all point out the important role that close friends or 
relatives residing outside the household can play. 

Considering the differences in how people associate and share 
resources is important in assessing .economic welfare. If every poor 
jamily lived in a household with an above-poverty per-capita income 
that was shared equally by all household members, then the economic 
welfare of all individuals would exceed the poverty standard. Alterna- 
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lively, the complete absence of poor families may leave some indU 
vidnals poor because they have little access to tlieir family's resources. 
Most discussions of poverty'' implicitly nssmiie that the family unit is 
most relevant for judging the amount of income available to indi- 
viduals. Although some familv concept may be the single best measure, 
there remains the problem of pi'ecisel^^ defining the family itself. ShcuUl 
it .be the nuclear family or all household members related by blood, 
marriage, or adoption? Sometimes the most meaningful measure of 
income is household income, including that of nonrelatives. 

B, The Conventional Image of the Disruption Process 

Like most broad social processes, family disorganization has many 
causes and effects. Any one marriage ma^'' end because of a mixture of 
money problems, infidelity, personality conflicts, and differences in 
cultural values concerning the sanctity of mamage. The process 
becomes increasingly difficult to understand when we consider large 
numbers of family breakups. Nevertheless, sociologists and other 
social scientists study such processes as family disorganization in an 
effort to be able to make valid, generalizations about how various 
social forces influence behavior. The idea is that, although any given 
marriage becomes disrupted because the partners cannot get along, 
general factors such as income ami education ma^ account for the 
phenomenon that marriages among some groups (in some decades) 
seem to break down more ofti3n than marruiges among other groups 
(in other decades). 

Although differences of opinion do exist among analysts of family 
behavior, there appears to be a consensus among many authoi's about 
the general picture of how marital disruption occurs in low and lower 
middle class families and what its effects are. It is useful here to present 
a stylized description of this couA^entional image.^Such a model neces- 
sarily oversimplifies. The model's usefulness for purposes of this 
essay depends on how well it captures key elements in the causal chain 
various authors describe. 

The conventional image of family disorganization is a series of causal 
linkages. These appeal* in figure 1. Authors may differ significantly^' as 
to how much this image accords with their own views. For exaniple, 
some authors rnay believe that poor employment opportunities reduce 
the male role in the family, but reject the notion that family dis- 
organization is a prime cause of social pathology. The jnodel in figure 1 
provides a framework with which we can botli highlight v^lifferences 
among various authors and examine what evidence exists to substan- 
tiate each lijikage. 
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Moyniluin and inan\' of his critics a])])oar to n2;rce Mint poor cm- 
pIo\'mcnt op])ortunities, low income, and tJic marginal male rolo all 
lielp cause liigli illegitimacy, marital instability, and female headship. 
The disagreement centers largely around the nature of family disrui)- 
tion and its cfl'octs. To Moyniiian, illegitimacy, marital instability, 
and female ' lieadship are what family disorganization means. All 
three measures represent ex])erien(;es of failure, bitterness, and aliena- 
tion. To Moynihan, the result of this disorganization is that the rear- 
ing of children suffer'^ from the absence of the adult n^-.ale, wliich, in 
turn, causes such children to become poorly motivated and to engage 
in crime and drug addiction.^ Critics of Moynihan object to his con- 
clusion that female headship family patterns adopted by many poor 
blacks have a poor effect on children. For many of these critics, rejec- 
tion of the link betAveen female headship and poor child rearing grows 
out of theii' belief that illegitmacy, marital instabihty, and female 
headship do not necessarily constitute family disorganization but 
rather may be culturally superior family patterns or, at worst, healthy 
adaptations to jjroblcms of black people in a hostile society. 

lu spite of su])stantial scholarly debate on tbe nature of the.se faniily 
processes, the evidence marshaled to establish cr to reject one or 
another of the linkages is often weak and inconclusive. This section 
examines the available evidence, much of which appears in the newly 
released papers in these vohuues." 

G, Causal Factors Behind Hujh and Increasing Illeijitimacy^ Marital 
Disrn])tiony and Female Headsh/i]) ' 

Basic facts on illegitimacy, nuu'ital (lisru])tion, and fenude headship 
are well known and can be tlescril)ed (piickly. A few figures appear in 
tables 1 and 2. In comparing differences among ]K)pulation groups 
at one point in time, one funis that illegitimacy, marital disruj)lion, 
and female headship arc highest among blacks, the yoimg, and those 
with the lowest income. The trend over time in the three indices is 
ii])war(l. Between 1950 and 196S, the share of births that were illegit- 
imate more than doubled; tlic share of married women not living witli 
their husbands went up slightly; and the share of families headed by 
women rose significantly in t^lie case of blacks but Inis remained 
relatively coiistant in tJie case of whites. 

The task of this .section is to examine what light various i)a])ers 
shed on the causes of illegitimacy, marital (lisni])tion, and female 
lieadshi]). To what extent do specific factors influence differences 
among jjopulation groups and changes over 'time? Of j)articular 
interest is tlie evidence of tliese papers regarding the validity of the 
first half of the causal chain hi figure 1. In attemptij)g to ex])lore the 
reasons for higher and growing family instability, we shall consider 
se])arately the effect of each causal factor, such as income or health, 
on all three measures of family instabiHty. 

1. DEMOGKAPHIC FACTOKS 

The role of demographic factors often receives far too little atten- 
tion relative to behavioral factors, ])ossibly becanse demogra])hy is 
lacking in drama, Cutright, and Outright and Scanzoni help to correct 

3 See the discussion in the Moynihan report reprinted in Rainwater and Yancj'', 
especially pp. 80-81 and 84r-85. 
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this imbalance by cx])licitiy calculating the quantitative significance 
of changes in various population components and in birth rates.'* 

Table 1. — Trends in illegitimacy 



1040 1950 1900 1965 11)68 



lUcgiUinacy ratios: * 

White- 19,8 17.5 22.9 39.7 53.3 

Nonwhitc 166.4 179.5 215.8 263.2 312.0 

Illegitiinacy rates by age of mother: = v 
White: 

Total, 15 to 44 _ 3.9 6.1 9.3 11.5 13.0 



20 to 24._ 


6. 0 


10. 0 


18. 5 


21. 7 


22. 6 


25 to 29 


4. 3 


8.8 


17. 1 


23,8 


21. 5 


30 to 34- — 


2.6 


6. 0 


10.8 


16, 4 


ir" 9 


35 to 44 


1. 3 


2. 1. 


3.9 


4.9 


4. 7 


Nonwhite: 












Total, lo to 44„-. 


_ 39. 1 


68. 9 


90. 2 


94.4 


83.0 


20 to 24 


52. 2 


103. 5 


147. 1 


142.2 


109. 0 


25 to 29 


36. 7 


92.4 


137.4 


153.3 


96. 6 


30 to 34 


26. 5 


62.0 


97, 3 


129.3 


75. 1 


35 to 44 


10.8 


20.0 


31: 9 


37.8 


24. 2 



I Number of illegitimate births por l,O0O total births, 

8 NuiHljer of illegitimate births per 1,000 umiiairied women. 

Source: Phillips Outright, "niegilimttcy and Income Suppliiiuents," tliis volume, tables 2 and 3. 



Table 2. — Selected trends in marital status and family types 

1950 1056 I960 1»65 1970 



Marital status of women, age 14 
and over (in percent) : 
White: 



Single : 


19. 8 


17. 9 


18. 


6 


20. 


4 


21. 3 


Married, spoase present-- 


03. 0 


63, 9 


63. 


7 


61. 


5 


60,2 


Married, spouse absent— _ 


2. 7 


3.6 


3. 


0 


2. 


9 


2. 6 


Widowed 


IL 5 


12. 4 


11. 


9 


12. 


4 


12. 4 




2. 4 


2.2 


2. 


8 


2. 


8 


3.4 


white: 


















20. 7 


20.5 


22. 


0 


23. 


1 


28.0 


Married, spouse present-- 


50.8 


48.5 


48. 


6 


46, 


9 


43. 6 


Married, spouse absent-.- 


11, 2 


13. 6 


12, 


0 


12. 


9 


11.3 


Widowed--- « 


14. 6 


14.9 


13. 


8 


13. 


1 


13. 0 


Divorced-- 


2. 7 


2.5- 


3. 


6 


4. 


0 


4. 2 



<.The discussions in the next two sections draw on the comprehensive work 
of Outright, and Outright and Scanzoni. See Phillips Outright, '^Illegitimacy and 
Income Supplements," and Phillips Outright and John Scanzoni, "Income 
Supplements and the American Family,'* in thi5 volume. , 
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Taim.b 2. — Selected trends in marital status and family types — Con. 



1050 1955 \m 1906 10G8 1972 

Tvpc of family (in percent) : 
White: 

_ „ Husband-wife 88. 0 87. 9 88. 7 88. S 88. 9 88. 2 

Other male head 3. 3.0 2.6 2.3 2.2 2.3 

Female head 8. 5 9. 0 8. 7 8. 9 8. 9 9. 4 

Non white: 

Hasband-AVifc 77. 7 75. 3 73. 6 72. 7 09. 1 65. 7 

Other male head - - _ 4. 7 4 0 4 0 3. 7 4. 5 4. 2 

Female head 17. 6 20. 7 22. 4 23. 7 26. 4 30. 1 



Sourcjo: U.S. Bureau of tlio Census, Current Population i?c/)or/«, series No. 42, Tht Social and Eco- 
nomfcSfaius of Ihe. Black Population in the United StdtcB, 1971, U.S. OovernniejitPrJntjng Office, Wosliingtonr 
D.C. li)?2, p. 100; and U.S. Bureau of llie Consus, Current Population Reports, series P-20, No. 144, No. 
21-2; U.S. Census of Popululion: 1«50, Vol. 4, special reports, pt, 2, ch. D, MarUal Status: U.S. Census of 
ropulfttlon: 11K30, vol. 1, Clmracterlstics of tlie Population, U.S. summary. 

UndcrsUndiiig demographic influences on illegitimacy trends re- 
quires one to distinguish among measures of illegitimacy^ Consider 
first the increase in the share of births that tii'e illegitimate. This 
percentage, called the illegitimac}'* ratioj has more than doubled 
in {he last three decades. From 1960 to 1968, the ratio has grown 
substantially among whites and non whites. A different picture of 
illegitimacy trends would appear if our interest were in the average 
propensit^^ of an unmariied woman to have a child. The conventional 
measure of this propensity is the illegitimacy rate, the number of 
illegitimate births divided- by the number of unmarried women of 
cliirdbearing age. Illegitimacy^ rates have also risen dramatically 
between 1940 and 1970. However, since 1960 the rate actually de- 
clined among black women and the increase slowed among white 
v^omen. Interesting!}'' enough, the illegitimac}'' ratio and the illegiti- 
macy rate can move in opposite directions. 

The primary reasons cited for the difFeiences in the 1960-68 trends 
are the general decline in the birth rate among married women and the 
rise in the share of unmarried women. As married women decide to 
bear fewer children, the share of all children who are illegitimate can 
rise in spite of no change in the illegitimac}" rate. Note that the lower 
birth rate among married women has little to do with decisions of un- 
married women concerning illegitimacy. Thus, the illegitimacy ratio 
rose partl}^ because of behavioral changes among married women. The 
impact of the rise in unmarried women on illegitimacy trends is subject 
to differing interpretations. On the one hand, larger numbers of 
unmarried women mean a gi'eater population at risk of conceiving 
out of wedlock, implying that even a constant propensity to bear 
illegitimate children leads to an increase in absolute numbers of 
illegitimate births. This interpretation makes the increase appear as 
a natural result of a larger population of unmarried women and assigns 
none of the rising illegitimacy to a change in the willingness of womeu 
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to bonr illegitimate eliildroii. Alt.liniif::Ii tins is pbnisihle. siicli w view 
(loos presume that iiijimagc ninl ehiltlbejiritiiz: decisions jiro iiulcpt'iidciit 
and tiinX the sccjiieiicc is the iiiarriiiivc choice lirst and the cluld-bcaring 
elioice second. An allcriialivc view is that the larger share of wonicii 
who are uiiinarriod is itself partly related to a reduced fear of hearing 
an illegitimate child. ]f greater acceptance of illegilimacv influences 
women not to many or ronnury, then ii constaiilj illogilinnicy vaio 
could be consistent with a growing willini^ness to bear an iilcuitimatii 
child. 

Demographic factors also played an important role in the rapid 
increase in the numbers of women in disruptetl marriages and heatling 
families. In an interesting analj'sis of liow nuich various components 
contributed to the growing numbers of female heads of families, 
Outright and Scanzoni assign about 20 percent of the increase in wliite 
female heads and 13 percent of the increase in nomvhite fcnnde heads 
to the effect of population gmwUi alone. ^ Although their results 
indicate a surprisingly small impact from rising marital (lisrui)tionSj 
this finding becomes understandable when one sepSflifes two ofl- 
setting trends. Amongr black ever-niarrietl women, the share of 
women who are separated or divorced has increased sharply between 
1940 and 1970 wdiile the share of women who are widows has de- 
clinetl sharply. Counting the sum of these components as ''women 
in disrupted marriages'' leads one to conchule that marital disrup- 
tions liavc changed Jittle in 30 years. 

2. HEALTH FACTORS 

The well-behig of families is often related to family disoi'gani/.ation 
measures. To most analysts, high illegitimacy, marital disruption^ 
and female headship are signs of family difficnlties. However, uicroases 
in these indices could have been caused by higlier rather than lower 
living standards. Gutriglit, and Cntright ami' Scanzoui briiig this 
point out when demonstrating the role of improvetl health on family 
disorgani/^ation. It is interesting that this factor, which is more ob- 
jective, less emotion-laden than most, is not mentioned by Moynilum 
or his critics. ■ . ^ 

Improvcil health can increase illegitimacy in a variety of ways. 
Cntriglit reports that better nutrition ami health has apparently 
led to a decline in the age of monarch — age of first menstruation. 
This means a corresponding reduction in the age at whicli adolescents 
are fertile. A second way in which improved health is important is 
through dechnes in involuntary sterility. Third, spontaneous fetal 
lo.sxes have declined j again for health reasons. According to Cu (right, 
these three health-related factors account for virtuall,y all — 88 per- 
cent — of the increased illegitimacy rates between 1940 and 1968 for 
nouAvliites but much less— 19 percent — of the increase among w^hites,^ 

One limitation of- this important finding is the assumption that 
women^s decision? regarding coitus, abortion, and marriage are inde- 
pendent of these health factors. Tiiis assumption may not have general 
validity. While a lower age of fecundity maj^ increase chances of con- 

5 Outright and Scanzoni, table 9, , ' 

e Outright, table 9. 
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coplion, llic uiiiiinrriod \vo!iiair"'sull innkej^ dccisioim nbout birlli 
control 5111(1 nborlioii partly bnsod on liow strongly slic resists bearing 
an illcjj^ilinintG diild. Furtliorj a declining nue of s])oiitaneous felnl 
losses docs not exchulc Llio role of a woinnn^s decision 1o boar an 
illegitimate cliild. She may still be able to get nu aboi'tion. Thus, 
the influence of health improvements cannot be t.otnlly separated 
from belitivioral decisions. 

Health itnprovonients may also affect (he luiinbcr of women in • 
disrnpted marriages who are mothers. Outright and Scan//) in |)oMit onl 
that childlessness used to be high among married women in large pari) 
because of disease nnd the cfrcct of pooj' health on sterility aiul fetal 
loss. They repoi't thai childlessness declined significantly in the 
1940-1970 period among; women in disrupteil marriages. They at- 
tribute most of the decline in childlessness among nonwhite women 
to improved health; for white women, both improved health an<l 
rednctions in the use of birth control techniques contributed to the 
declhiing childlessness. 

These Jiealth effects interact witJi decisions by individual married 
women, as in the case of the health efl'ects on illegitimacy. Consider- 
ably more evidence than Cutright and Scanzoni present would be nec- 
essary to show the size of the independent healtli effect. Consider the 
facts Outright and Scanzoni>present in table 6 showing that the percent 
of all nonwhite \vomen aged 15-44 in disrupted inai-riages who were 
childless fell from 30 percent to IS percent between 1940 and 1970: 
Tliey seem to argue tlmt impi'oved health allowed a greater share of 
married women who desired children while their husband was i)rcsent 
to bear one. Then, with fewer of the married women childless, it 
follows statistically that there would also be a smaller share of childless 
women among lijosein disrupted marriages. An alternative explana- 
tion of the Outright and Scanzoni tlata might run as follows. The 
j)rescncc of children normally reduces the chance of a marriage dis- 
solving. Tlic finding that fewer women in disrui)ted marriages are^ 
childless means that an increase has occnrred in the chances for nnirita! 
disruption among families with children. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, Cutright and Scanzoni make 
important contributions, by highlighting* the role of health factors 
on illegitimacy and marital disruption trends. 

Cutriglit's related discussion of vohinlar}^ contraception and 
illegitimacy is also valuable. After noting the trends hi effective use 
of contraceptive devices and their influence on illegitimacy trends, 
Cutright assesses the potential impact of birth control programs on 
illegitiniacy. He points out that programs attempting to increase the 
use of birth control pills and lUD's will likely have only limited 
success in reducing illegitimacy. Since a large proportion of illegitimate 
births are first birtiis among 3'oung, poor, unmarried \Vomen whose 
coital experience is infrequent and irregular, man^'' women-at-risk 
will either not participate in the programis or encounter high failure 
rates. This is not to say that these young women want to bear an 
illegitimate child. Most do not and, where available, many have taken 
advantage of abortion services. Cutright argues convincingly that 
providing abortion services will be much more successful in reducing 
dlegitimacy than will encouraging the use of contraceptive devices. 
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3. INCOME, EARNINGS, AND WELFARE PAYMENTS 

1 

Money is at the root of many conflicts, including some that lead to 
family cfisruption. One problem is caused bj^ too little mone3^ Moyui- 
han and many of his critics agree that poor job and income opportuni- 
ties of black males contribute significantly to marital disruption^ that 
marriages are strained and. the role of the father is made increasingly 
. marginal when he cannot adequately support his family. (See Figure i 
for how these factors fit into an overall causal chain.'t Although 
too little money is cited as the cause of trouble, the Government's 
attempts to provide money are said to make matters worse. The 
niost dramatic charges against tlie welfare system are that it en- 
courages desertion by fathers and that it encourages illegitimacy. 
Providing welfare payments and other benefits more generously to 
female-headed families (i.e., one-parent families) than to husband- 
wife families clearly reduces the economic importance of the male. 
Critics charge that welfare'.s preference for the broken family also 
stimulates illegitimacy, marital disruption, and female headship of 
families. 

A number of papers in this volume examine the empirical basis for 
such hypotheses. In attemoting to discover how low income, poor job 
opportunities, and high welfare payments actually influence behavior, 
the authors replace speculation with statistical analyses. Although the 
.statistical analyses themselves have limitations which are discussed 
below, they reveal many new interesting results. The next three 
sections summarize the major findings concerning the eflPects of eco- 
nomic variables on illegitimacy, marital disruption, iand female 
headship. c 

a. Illegitimacy 

Low income may cause illegitimacy in a number of ways. Fu'st, and 
most direct, the pregnant mother may be!f\r the chUd without getting 
married because the mother and/or father believe their income is 
insufficient for marriage. Second, her low income may prevent an 
unmarried women from getting a safe abortion. (This cause should 
diminish because of the Supreme. Court's decision forcing States to 
legalize some abortions.^) Indirectly, poor income opportunities may 
increase illegitimacy by reducing the economic importance of the 
male to the family. Given the existence of welfare benefits paid upon 
his absence, the family's income wth the father in the house might 
be little or no higher than its income without him. Further, as the 
reduced male fole causes illegitimacy and marital disruption among 
some population groups, young people perceive that the chances of a 
stable marriage are low and that illegitimacy and female headship 
are acceptable to the community.* 

7 The Supreme Court has also ruled that States may elect not to cover the costs 
of abortion under the medicaid program. 

< Each of these causal factors 8Ugg<y<its the use of a different measure of income. 
The sufficiency of income to marry would seem to depend on family inooipae 
opportunities relative to average family income. Furchaislng a safe abortion la 
more closely dependent on absolute rather than relative income. The male eco* 
nomic role is most plausibly measured by expected family, income, husband 
present, divided by expected faxnlly inoome, husband absent. In examining com- 
munity eCfects, which would be highly c<ympiex/one would probably use neighbor- 
hood income and neighborhood fsm^y disorganization measures. 

O ' ^ ■ • • 

ERLC 
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Cutriglit's paper examines the effect of socioeconomic status on 
illegitimacy in three ways. First, Cntright argues that racial differen- 
tinls in poverty status account for at least 45 perceni of racial differ- 
entials in illegitimacy rates. According to Cntrig;ht, counting all 
.socioeconomic status factor.s would probably explam more tluui half 
of the differentials in illegitinulC3^ Second, Outright maintains that 
in the absence of any narrowing over time in absolute income 
differences by race, one should not expect a narrowing in^illegitimac}- 
rale differentials b^^ race. Final!}'-, Outright contends that income 
(H/fei*enccs in the form of differeu6 AFDC payments do not affect 
State differentials in the levels or rates of change of illegitimacy 
rates. 

Jii^ estimating the effect of income on racial diff'ereiUiais in illegiti- 
macy. Outright uses die fact that the share of nonwhite unmarried 
women, ages 15-44, who are poor or near-i)oor, is nuich larger tlnui 
the corresponding share of white unmarried women. Unfortunately, 
this measure of uxconie differentials has limitations. To the extent 
that poverty status of some unmarried women is measured after the 
woman has at least one illegitimate child and forms a new household, 
it is illegitimacy that is lielinng to cause poverty instead of the other 
way around. A second problem with this index occurs even when the 
l^overty status of unmarried women is measured before they bear 
children. Their i)overty may be irrelevant to their unwedded motlier- 
liood. A woraan^s family ma}'- be poor because she has many brothers 
and sisters. This i)overty need not affect her marriage decision. 

The theory of the illegitimac}^ process should play a large role in 
deciding on the most appropriate income variaole. If low income 
causes illegitimacy b}^ making marriage financially difficult, then tlie 
appropriate variable in comparing illegitimacy behavior of nonwhite 
with that of white unmarried w^omen is what their relative /ami/?/ 
incomes would be if they married. Hi^h illegitimacy may also result 
from the fact that poor males would make oul3'-"a small financial 
contribution to the family. If this is the causal factor at work, then 
the appropriate income variable is how well financially the mother 
and her child would fare with the father present relative to how^ they 
would fare in his absence. 

Cutriglit does turn to family income measures in examining illegit- 
imacy^ trends by race. Although Outright argues that the income of 
nonsvhite families relative to white family income is the important 
determinant of behavior, he does not use the traditional measure of 
relative income, the ratio of nonwhite to white median income. The 
relative mcome position of blacks shows improvement, according to 
this ratio. Instead, Outright looks at changes in absolute dollar 
differences. Noting that nonwhites were further behind whites in 1970 
than in 1950 in absolute dollars. Outright has a justification for the 
absence of a significant narrowing in the racial dinerentials in illegit- 
imacy. Unfortunately, the use of absolute dollar differences instead of 
ratios is highly suspect. To believe in absolute dollar differences as the 
appropriate measure of relative status, one would have to believe that 
nonwhites would feel more deprived relative to 'Whites if their respec- 
tive average incomes- were $95,000 and $100,000 (a difference of 
$5,000) rather than $6,500 and $10,000 (a difference of $3,500). 
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Another problem with this measure is Uint (he inediMn ftiinily. in- 
come figures for eacli race include nil faniilies, not simply husb;in(l-\vife 
AMiiilios. S'lncii j'nmilios Avilh female heads make up i\ inudi liirgor nud 
faster irrowing share of nonwhite families than of white fainilies, this 
compositional cffedt alone accounts foi* part of the racial difl'erentinl in 
inedian incomo and part of the slow nan'owing of nonwliite-while 
income differentials. In assessing whctiier income (hffcrentials cause 
illegitimacy difTerentials, one would want to abstract from this com- 
posilional change. To a\-old much of tliis problem, one coidd use either 
(a) changes in the nonwhite to white ratio of incom,es of husband-wife 
families, or (b) changes in the nonwhite to white ratio of average 
family income of female-headed families relative to the same ratio for 
Inislmnd-wife families. 

Pitfiilb ill this area of analysis can arise from an overly ntUTow \-iew 
of causation. One nuist recogni/x that illegitimacy can be a cause of low 
income as well as an effect of low income. Caring for an illegitimate 
child hinders the job of earning- above-poverty incomes. Also, some 
tliird factor may cause both low income and high illegitimacy. For 
cxaniple, Edward ]3anfield might argue tliat the lower class' lack of 
con^jcrn and inability to sacrifice for the future are the root causes of 
bodi low income and high illegitinuiC3\^ Poor preparation by schools 
and ^y families is another possible cause. 

Another highly publici/.ed cause of high illegitimacy is the welfare 
system. AFDC payments and other benefits are said to reduce the cost 
of caving for illegitimate cliildren. Outright examined this hypothesis 
by comparing State AFDC payments with State illegitimacy rates, 
lie found no discernible relatioiisliip. While his analysis is of interest, 
it does not censider the effects of many variables simultaneously. 
The advantagn of the nmltivariate approaeli in analy/.ing the efl'ects 
of AFDC on illegitimacy is that it allows one to examine all factors 
that nn\y influence State illegitimacy differentials together, taking 
account of an3^ simultaneities. The size of the AFDC payment would 
be treated as one of many important variables. Cutright's simple 
correlations showing that XFDC payments and illegitimacy rates are 
not i>ositively related suggest that high welfare payments are not the 
overwhchvung influence on illej^itimacy. Estinuvtes of more accurate 
AFDC efl'ects on illegitimacy will come oi'% of future research. 

b. Marital instability 

Do high private incomes help keep husbands and \vives together? 
Do high weifare payments help break up marriages? Outright and 
Scanzoni attempt lo amdyze these controversial questions empirically. 

In examining the effect of . private income, Cutright and Scanzoni 
focus prunarily on the follovang question: To what extent do racial 
differentials ill income account for racial differentials in marital sta- 
bility? They report census data showing that marital disruption rates 
of adult males decrease as the male^s income rises. This tendencj^ holds 
for both white and black men. Although black men experience higher 
rates of separation and divorce than white men even at tlie same in- 
come level, the s\'ag of the total racial differential in marital stability 
is much larger than racial differentials within income classes. After 

« Sec Edward Banficld, The Unheavenly CUy, Little, BrowTi, and Conipar.y, 
Boston, 1968, especially pp. 45-66. 
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oxpiindiiif!: tlie disonssion to consider the lower nsset holdings, lower 
job siilisfaction Icvols/iiiul |j:i-Cii lor non income disiulvaniages of bhicks 
Mscoiupared to whites, Ciitright and Scini/oni conclude (lint economic 
stnUis (litrerenccs ticooniit for virUially nil of tlio observed- nunal 
diirerontiuls in ninrit-al stability. 

One may question thoir conclnsion on a lunnbor of sjrounds. First, 
tlio fact tliat lower incomes are associated with higher marital insta- 
bility does net necessarily mean that low income causes marital in- 
stability. It may be that marital stability is infhioncing the malc^s 
income. Separations, divorces, and delays in reniarriage niay rednco 
a man's need or his perceived need for income or may disconnige hitn 
froiii working hard. A further possibility is that .sonic third factor,- 
such as huik of concern for the future or lack of regard for a .stable 
family life, causes both low incomes and lii^h disruption rates. Second, 
tliorc is tlie unsolved problem of distinguishing iioiunconie disadvan- 
tages from income disadvantages suffered by blacks. Otherwise, one 
can count the same unfavorable factor twice. Finall}', there is no 
evidence about the extent to which these added disadvantages induce 
high murital disruption rates, 

Giitnght and Scauzoni exannne the impact of welfare payments on 
marital .stability by relating State AFDC levels to State percentages of 
women living with their husbands. They report finding no rclationsliip 
between the two variables and coucliidc that the size of the AFDC 
benefit does not influence marital disruptions. Because the procedure 
does not account for other influences of marital stability, these results 
are of limited value. Further discussion of AFDC effects appears in 
the next section. 

c. Female heads ojjamiliu • 

A primary concern about the rise in female-headed families is that 
the increase represents a growing breakdown of the family. Attracting 
most attention arc the enormous increases occurring among already 
unstable minority families. The share- of black families headed by 
women grew dramatically from 21 to 31 percent between 1960 an*d 
1971 . Accompanying this growth was an expIo.sivc 238 percent hicrease 
ill welfare recipients in the aid to families with <lopendent children 
category. It is especially troubhng tluit the rise in broken families 
accelerated durhig a decade of rapid gains in income. 

What hapi)eiied? Did the general prosperity fail to reach lower-clas.s 
niiiionty fanulies? Did higli welfare payments stimulate greater fanuly 
splitting? What evidence is available to determine the eftects of private 
income and Aveifai'e payments on the share of families headed by 
mothers? Tiiosc attemi^ting answers to these questions examine the 
treutls in feintdc headship rates over time and differences among vari- 
ous groups in these rates at a single point in time. 

In interpreting the pu/.zUng events of .the 1960's, one might first 
ask wiait the growth in the share of black feuude-hcaded families 
roju-eseuts. Moynihan lias argued tliat these increases indicate cou- 
sidcrnble and growing social (listi*css among one segment of the black 
))opulation.*^ Although this interpretation is the most obvious one, 
some authors disagree. Outright and Scan/oni point out that the grow- 
ing share of black female family heads did not result in any^ decline 

If Daniel P. :Moyuihau, ''The Schism in Bliick Aiiicriea/' The Puhiic ItUcrcsl, 
xVo. 27, Spring 1072, pp. 4-9. • 
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in tlie shai'e of black women who were .wives in intact families. If the 
share of intact black families remained constant, it would appear that 
family disorganization did not in fact become worse. Wliat accounts 
for these differing \iews? 

The Mojoiihan analysis does not^' recognize that there are three 
possible family positions of mothers with children. Such women may 
be wives in intact families^ heads of broken families, or *'other rehi- 
tives"-bf the head. Examples of this third category would be a mother 
hving with her children in a household headed by her father, uncle, or 
other relative. Mothers in this latter category are designated by the 
Census Bureau as '^subfamily heads" but not as * 'family heads." Look- 
ing closely at the 1960 to 1972 trends, one finds that part of the in- 
crease in female family heads can be attributed to a declining share of 
subfamilies. That is, fewer mothers without husbands must doubles up 
wth other relatives; more can form their own households. Among 
women living with their own children under 18 but not living with a 
husband, the share heading subfamilies fell from 33 percent in 1950 to 
13 percent in 1972 with a corresponding rise in tne share heading 
families from 67 percent to 87 percent, Tliis factor alone contributed 
significantly to the observed rise in the number of female family heads 
with children. Of the absolute increase in female family heads between 
1960 to 1972, 36 percent would not have occurred if the share of 
mothers without husbands who become subfainily heads had remained 
at the 1950 rate.^^ These and other figures suggest that some of the 
rising female headship could well be an indication of higher living 
standards from higher income including AFDC pa3TOent.s— rather 
than a sign of growing family disorganization. Mothers in disrupted 
marriages might simpfy have decided to spend part of their increased 
income to sot up and maintain their o.wn households. 

Outright and Scanzoni provide an overall look at the contributions of 
various components to the increase in female heads. Among black 
wonien, the largest component was the growing tendency for mothers 
in disrupted marriages to head their own families. Although a moder- 
ate increase in illegitimacy rates was evident, increasmg marital 
disruption apparentlv accounted for little of the total increase in 
fatherless fanulies. This is a surprising result. It would seem to flatly 
contradict the widespread vicJ^v that black families have suffered 
increasingly severe breakdown. • . ^ 

" The data for these calculations come from U.S. BurcKU of the Census, Current 
Populntion Reports, series P-20, Nos. 33, 106, 246, 251. The calculations were 
performed as follows. Let FH equal the number of female heads with children, SH 
equal the number of female subfamily heads, with subscripts 1 and 2 appling for 
years 1950 and 1972. Then, one can compute FH*h an adjusted number of female 
family heads in 1972 that assumes for 1972 the 1950 behavior pattern regarding 
the formation of subfamilies and separate families: 

An estimate of the percent increase in FH atrribu table to the fact that the share 
of subfamily heads did not remain at the 1950 rate is ESTf whore 

JPSr-^^=^^^-0.36 

for the 1950-72 period. EST equals 47 percent for the 1950-60 period and 20 
percent for the 1960-72 period. The comparable figures using current year rather 
than base year weights are 17 percent, 36 percent, and 13 percent for the 1950-72, 
1950-60, and 1960-72 periods, respectively. 
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A closer look at the treiuls reveals a still more complex, but more 
accurate interpretation of the risiii^ proportion of black families 
lacking fathers. Consider all women with children in one of three 
family status categories: (1) heads of families, (2) wives of family 
heads, or (3) other relatives of the family head. In both the 1940-60 
and 1960-70 periods, the rise of female heads was almost completely 
offset by the declining shtu'e of women who were other relatives of the 
faniily head. However, the observed constancy in the share of vrivcs 
occurred for different reaisoas in the two periods. While in the I960- 
70 j)eriod the constant share of mves meant no significant behavioral 
changes, it was the result of two offsetting trends between 1940 and. 
1960. Over those two decades, tlie share of ever-married Negro 
women who were widowed declined from 25 pei^cent to 18 percent.^^ 
'By itself, such a decline would lead to an increase hi the share of wives. 
Instead, the share of women who were separated and divorced rose, 
offsetting the expected increase in the share . of wives. Thus, rising 
marital breakups played a significant role in the 1940-60 increases 
in black female headship but not in the 1960-70 changes. 

What impact could the welfare system have exerted on these 
trends? O^e interesting potential effect is that high and growdng 
AFDC payments might havo allowed mothers in disrupted marriages 
to form and maintain their own households. Second, in spite of the 
constancy in the share of wives in husband-wife families during the 
l960'Sr AFDC itself might have encouraged marital disruption, an 
effect offset by otlier factors, such as rising incomes. Boland mdirectly 
looks at the potential effect of AFDC on tlie rise in female headship 
in the 1967-70 period. Her results show that the increase in AFDC 
recipients occurred as a result of higher pai-ticipation by female heads 
and expanded economic^ eli^bility rather than as a result of an in- 
crease m the number^of low-income female family heads.^* These 
findings are of major interest but they are not — arid were not intended 
to be — good evidence on the question of AFDC's effect on family 
splitting. 

Direct tests of the AFDC influence on female headship appear in 
papers; by Honig and by Outright and Scanzoni. These authors 
mvestigate AFDC effects by examming whether differences in AFDC 
paj'ments iEimong areas influence State or metropolitan area differ- 
ences in female headship rates. As in their tests of AFDC's impact on 
illegitimacy and marital disruption, Cutright and Scanzoni do not 
simultaneously consider variables other than the two primary 
variables. Use of this procedure limits the value of their finding of no 
significant relationship between AFDC payments and incidence of 
female-headed familief. 

lion^ proATidM the most careful study to date on the impact of 
AFDC payment levels. Her hypothesis is that, holding other things 
equal, higher AFDC payment levels in a metropolitan area will mean 
an increase in the area's percentage of women who are AFDC re- 
cipients — the recipient rate. The hi^er recipient rate will result from 
{a) larger shares of female family heads becoming welfare recipients — 
welfare-independent female heads — ^and (b) larger shares of women 
becoming both female family heads and welfare recipients — welfare- 

" Reynolds Farley, ^*Qrcwth of the Black Popute/ton," Markham Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 1970, p. 145. 

1* Barbara Boland, ^'Participation in the Aid to Families T^th Dependent 
Children Program (AFDC)," this volume. 
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imUiccd fcniiilo heads. An iin|)(ivtau^ foaturo of the Iloni^ analysis is 
the inchision of exi)lanatory variablts in addition to AFDC payment 
levels. For example, the level of male waye appears as a potential 
influence on female hca(l>;hip rates and recipient rates. This is critical 
to the analysis. Iligli intde wages should re(h?ce the financial incentive 
for family splitting and thus discourafjc family breakup. High AFDC 
payments should have-the opposite effect. Unless one takes account of 
ea/drfSuVtbr separately, the two factors could cancel each other out, The 
results would look as if there Were no relationship when in fact there 
were two off-setting effects. 

lionig's fin<lings strongly support the notion that the size of the 
AFDC stipend influences the share of female-headed families: Tests 
using 1960 and 1970 data on 44 metroj)olitan areas provide esthnates of 
Ihc im|)act of higlier AFDC payjnents. According to Honig's results 
for 1960, a 10-percent-higher area AFDC payment will induce, other 
things equal, a 3- to 4-percent-higher rate of female heaci.ship. This 
result holds for rates applying to nonwhite and white women. Honig's 
pi'eliminar}^ results for 1970 yield a similar conclusion but a slightly 
weaker relationship. 

In consiilering Honig's findings, one should recall that .hi^h AFDC 
pajmients might induce female headship either by discouragmg stable 
marriages or by helping mothers in disrupted marriages to nead their 
own households rather than live with other relatives. Honig is unable to 
distinguish fully between these two types of AFDC effects. Analyzing 
these two effects separately as well as verifying Honig's findings witli 
more detailed models are important tasks for future researchers. 
Such models should take account of the existence of other transfers, 
particularly'^ food stamps and general as.sistance. These other transfei's 
have an important effect on area differences in benefit packages 
available to lemale-headed relative to husband-Nvife families. 

7>. Effects of Family Disorganization 

Many authors who agree on the causes of family disorganization 
disagree on the effects of such disorganization. According to Moynihan 
and E. Franklin Fi^azier, family disoi^aiiization causes a *^Tangle of 
Piithology.'* Moynihan, hi concluding his case for national action to 
strengthen black families, closes with the following quote from 
Frazier: 

As the result of family disorganization a large j}r()portion of Ne^ro children and 
youth have not undergone the wocialization which only tho family euu provide. 
The disorguuizod familiet) liave failed to provide for tJicir emotional needs and 
have not provided the discipline and habits which are necessary for i)(;rsonality 
development. Because the disorganized fumUy has failed in its function as a 
{socializing agency, it has handicapped the children in their relations to tho instltu- 
tions in the community. iMoreover, fann'ly disorganization has been partially 
resiH>nsib!e for a large amount of juvenile delinquency and adult cririic among 
Negroes. Since the widespread faaiiiy diisorganizatjon among Negroes has roaulted 
from the failui*e of the father to play the rolft in family life required by American 
society, the mitigation of this prolilein must asvait thof^e changes in t!io Negro 
. and American society which will enable the Negro father *»o play tho role required 
of him." 

This view has come imder a good deal of criticism. The most radical 
critics say that there is nothing wrong with illegitimacy, marital 
histubility, and fennile heftdship, and that the family structure of the 

" Rainwater and Yanc3% p. 94. 



])6or is a healthy adaptation to difficult circumstuiiccs. Others point 
out that there is no necessar.y connection between family structure and 
social patllolog3^ Herbert Gans reflects this attitude in the following 
quote: 

In addition, it must he stressed that at present, we do not even know whether 
the lower elass Negro family strueture is aetually as pathologieal as t!ie Moynllian 
report suggests. However much the pieture of familv life painted in that report 
may grate on middlc-elass moral sensibilities, it may well be that instability, 
illegitimacy, and matriarcliy are the anost positive adaptations i^ossiblo to the 
conditions whieli Negroes must endure, 

AfoynilKin presents some data whieli show that children from l)roken homos do 
3nore jjoorly in school and are more likely to turn to dolinquency and driigs. 
Preliminary findings of a study by Bernard ^hvekler of the Center for Urban 
Education show no relationship between seiiool performance lind broken families, 
and a massive study of mental liealth in Manhattan, reported by Thomas Languor 
and Stanley Michaels in **Life Stress and Mental Health," demonstrated that 
among whites at least, growing up in a broken family did not increase the 
likcliJuiod of mental illness as much as did poverty and being of low status.'* 

Discussions of the effects of family disorganization occur in several 
papers in this volume. As noted earlier, the three measures used hi this 
paper may differ in their effects. Readers ^vill find surprising the result 
reported by Cutright and Scanzoni that whether a first birth is 
illegitimate or legitimate maj' have little effect on whether, hi the 
long run, the mother is unmanned, is married with spouse absent, or 
is married \nth spouse present. This result holds for black and -for 
white women. Of coui'se, this does not mean that families with at 
least one illegitimate child are not fatherless for longer periods than 
other families. What it does indicate is that we should be cautious 
about the meaning and the effects of family disorganization, 

Papei's b}^ Billingsley and b}^ Stack and Semmel em])hasize a i)ohit 
that requires continuing em])hasis. It is that families technically^ clas- 
sified as female-headed may take a variety' of forms ui practice. An 
adult male relative or nonrelative may live in the same household, may 
share some of his income with family members, and luuy helj) to bring 
up the children. Whether through a stable liousehoki composition or a 
relatively unstable one, children mtiy liave close near-familial relation- 
ships with adult men. Stack and Semmel, and Fi'ied and Fitzgerald 
point out* that domestic networks of close relatives aiid friends are 
important to the lower class family. In cases where the hoiiseliold con- 
sists oiily^ of a mother and her children, the mother may receive strong 
support m child reaiing from, other relationships. Stack and Semmel 
note that even the meaning of a household can differ from i)lace to 
place* Children may commonly'' sleep and eat in households other than 
their primary residence. 

The variety of household types has implications for research on tlie 
question of whether broken families help cause crime, drug addiction, 
and other social adjustment problems. Researchers must take account 
of the fact that the strict dichotomy of male- and female-headed 
families may be misleading m at least two ways. First, a study usuig 
such a dichotomy which finds ho effect by sex of head does not neces- 
sarUy mean that family^ structure does noVuifluehce child reai'ing. The 
researcher may have chosen the >\Tong family structure variable. 
Second, finding a significant effect by sex of head does not allow the 

"Kerbert Gans, "The Negro Family: Reflections on the Moynihan Report," 
as reprinted in Rainwater and Yancey, pp. 45(h451 
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researcher to conclude that h\ck of inalc influence is causing the prob- 
lems or successes. Many families headed by women may liave more 
Jiealthly male influences than some headed by poor men. 

Billingsley cites a number of studies ^ to suppott the follf>ying 
contention: * ' " 

Thus, working-class families^ middle-class families, and upper-class families in 
the black community provide a progressively higher level of protection to their 
children than families in the lower class, and the under class. This is due not so 
much to the nature of the family structure as to the nature of the resources 
available to tho family to help them care for their children. A husband and father 
is one, but not the only important figure and function necessary to insure the well- 
being of children. In the black community particularly, other family members, 
relatives and friends, neighbors, and other role models often provide some of the 
screens of opportunity which enable some families to function better than others.^* 

Child abuse seems to occur less among black families than among the 
general ])opulation. Billingslev's review indicates that man^*^ poor black 
famiUes function well in child rearing while some function poorly. The 
results reported by Billingsley do not seem to show an independent 
effect from family structure apart from the impact of low income. 

The problem of distinguishing between the effect of low income and 
the effect of a breakdown in the family is a difficult one. Still, one must 
cast doubt on those studies which find significant family breakup 
effects but do not separate these effects from the effect of income. 
Further, Gans points out that under .some circumstances, such as 
personality differences between parents or mental illness, the child's 
environment may benefit from his parents' separation. 

On this general issue it appears that the evidence still is inconclusive. 

III. Antipoveety Policy and Relative Income 

On the meaning of poverty reasonable people continue to disagree. 
Lee Rainwater argues for a definition based on the dollar distance 
between those with the lowest incomes and the average income in the 
country. Having defined poverty in relative terms. Rainwater ^goes on 
to advocate antipoverty policies that narrow the income distribution. 
He would prevent faimly incomes from falling_below one-half of the 
median income. Only such a policy would alleviate Rainwater's notion 
of "poverty." 

Many have argued that, as a matter of morality, the Nation should 
redistribute income on a vast and continuing basis in order to eliminate 
wide disparities among families. Rainwater attempts, by use of social 
science, to demonstrate that extensive redistribution is wise. In this 
effort, he seems to equate what people believe is economically necessary 
with what they think (or shomd tnink) is (or should be) a matter of 
right, perhaps even without work effort. 

Rainwater's discussion of the causes and the cures of family in- 
stability goes to the crux of the matter. Rainwater does an excellent 
job of portraying the highly involved nature of the disruption process. 
A summary cannot be just to his discussion. As key elements, Rain- 
water identifies the economic marginality of the father, the lack pf 
necessary monetary resources for proper family functioning, and a 
sti'eet scene that is especially attractive to those without extensive: 
resources. This web of factors produces values and norms that lead to . 

19 Andrew Billingsley, "The Black Family: Myths and Realities/^ in the second 
part of these two volumes. ^ 
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hiffh illegitimacy, marital disruption, and female-headed families. The 
behavior is seen as an adaptation by the lower class to low incomes. If 
inadequate income causes this behavior, then adec[uate income should 
produce a different set of adaptations, behavior similar to that of the 
working chiss. The only question remaining. for Rainwater is whether 
''adequate'' income means an absolute minimum or a relative min- 
imum. Rainwater then uses opinion poll results to show that people 
believe a relative minimum— not an absolute minimimi— is necessary 
for an adequate level of well-being. It follows that a minimum relative 
income must be provided to change the behavior patterns of the lower 
class. ' ' 

Although Rainwater describes the disruption process as a complex 
matter of many elements, his discussion of a proposed solution fails 
to answer many questions. From Rainwater's point of view, the appro- 
priate questions are; (1) to what extent is low relative income the 
root cause of family disorganization? and (2) would assuring a min- 
imum relative income significantly reduce such disruptions? Lost are 
such subtleties as the economic importance of the male to the mother 
and her cliildren, the problem of community influences that foster 
disruption, and the time required for families to change their behavior. 

Rainwater and Outright contend that low relative income causes 
family disorganization. Although this essay is not the place for a 
* full-blowrri analysis of the issue, the subject merits further discussion 
beyond the remarks on page 13. The chain of reasoning behind 
the relative income hypothesis seems to run as follows; (1) Participant- 
. "Observer studies and the data showing highest family disorganiJiation 
among the lowest income groups confii'rn the significance of low income C 
as a primary cause of illegitimacy and marital disruption, (2) absolute 
income .has increased dramatically in the last; 10-20 years with no 
accompanjang decline in f ainiiy disorganization, but incomes of 
the bottom 20 percent have not improved relative to median family- 
income, thus (4) the lack of relative incorrie gains must be responsible 
, for the fact that family disorganization has not declined. 

There is good, reason to. question this conclusion. First,, neither 
Outright nor Rainwater demohstrates that the high correlation 
between low incoine and family disorganization means that low 
income is a cause of family disorganizaUon, The causation can run 
in both directions or some third factor may bb at work'^ to cause both. . 
Although it is difficult to demonstrate causation in social science 
analysis, a general model that takes simultaneous account of many 
forces would yield more comdncin^ evidence.- ^^^^ ^ V . ^ 

Second^ the du'ect' evidence agams t the relative income hy]^o thesis 
is at least as strong as the evidence in support of the hypothesis. 
Consider racial differentials oyer time and by region. The. median 
income of black families relative to the median income of white 
families increased from 0.52 in 1959 and 0.55^ m 1960 to 0.64 in 1970 
and (D.63 in 1971. If wo consider the more appropriate income variable, 
median income of intact families, the increase in black to white incomes 
is even larg^; the ratio of such median incomes rose from 0.59 in 1959 
to 0.73 in 1971.'^ In spite of these relative iiiconie gains by black 

17 U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Current Population Reports," series P-60, No. 
85, "Money Income of Families and Persons in the United States;'* UiS;^ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1972, and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
"Statistical Abstract of the United' States," 1971 (92d €d.), Washington, D.C., 
\) --^1, pp. 316-320. 
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families, family disorgankatiou was at least as high among blacks, 
and in many ways higher in 1971 than in 1969.*^ Looking at regional 
differences, one sees a similar^ picture. Incomas of blacks relative to 
whites arc much higher outside the South than inside the South. 
According to Rainwater, this should imply higher family disorganiza- 
tion ainong southern black families than among northern ones. Yet, 
ill fact, black families are no less stable in the South than elsewhere. 

One should not interpret this evidence to mean that relative income 
plays no role in illegitimacy or in maiital disruptions. Low relative 
incomes might still be one cause of family disorganization. But it is 
certainly not the only major cause. Rainwater is probably closer to the 
right track when he emphasizes the relatively low income contribution 
of the father. The male's earnings are financially less important to 
black than to white families. In 1971 median earnings of black males 
working full time were 68 percent of median family income of black 
liusband-wife families; the comparable figure for whites was 77 
percent.*^ While black men raised their earnings position relative to 
. white men between 1959 and 1969, the improvement in relative 
earnings of black women was much lai^er. As a result, the ratio of 
black female to black male earnings increased from 0.45 to 0.55 in only 
10 years.^° Black male earnings have approximately kept pace with 
the large rise in average cash welfare payments. However, taking 
account of the increased availability of other transfer benefits such as 
food stamps and medicaid, one would probably find a decline in the 
ratio of average earnings of black males to transfer income available 
to female heads \ntli children. These trends by themselves do not 
prove any particular relationship. But they suggest that diminished- 
importance of the father's financial contribution to total family 
income ma}'' be the more significant economic explanation of broken 
families than is low combined income of .some nusbands and wives 
relative to average family income. 

IV. Family Unit Policy 

How to treat' different tj'pe.s of famihes under income transfer 
programs is a difficult problem. Families differ not only by family 
income but alsd*by sex of head, by number of children, and by presence 
or absence of parents and other related or unrelated^a'dults. If Go vern- 
nient policies are not to create inequities between families or to increase 
incentives for socially undesirable behavior, these famil.y differences 
must be recognized in the design of benefit programs. Unfortimatcly, 
present Government programs suffer from poor design in this respect. 
Confusion is rampant because of tlicj large number of different rules 
about family units. And the nilies of some programs are obviously 
unfair to many families. 

The most well-kno\vn and controversial family unit policy is the 
general exclusion of husband-wife faihihes under the aid to families 

Rainwater's hypothesis might still hold if the. income distribution among 
black families, were more unequal in 1959 than in 1971. But the data show some 
.slight improvement occurred for the lowest and second lowesV fifth of black 
families. - , - . ; . 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports/ series No, 85, 
. pp. 45,. 47, and. 123. ' :y 

. 7^ See Richard B. Freeman, "Changes in the Labor Market for Black Americans, 
1948-72," Papers on Economic Acimty I: 107^, The Brookings Institu- 

Q , Washington, 1973, p. 112. 
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with dependent children program. Although some tworpnrent families 
maj^ qualify for AFDC because of disability or unemployment, most 
are ineligible. AFDC cash is prohibited to all families of fathers with 
full-time jobs who live at homCj no matter how poor they are. This 
policy has been widely attacked as inequitable and socially disruptive. 
The policy treats families unequally, giving varying sums to families 
of the same size and income. Moreover, it encourages parents not to 
marr}'', to separate, and to avoid remarriage. Wlujt is not generally 
recognized is that welfare's discrimination against intact families 
fulls under a general set of problems in family unit policy. 

This section first provides a general framework for viewing the 
faniil}^ unit problem. Next conies an examination of famil3'' unit 
policies under existing programs. These two sections and the findings 
of some papers in the volume lead to a discussion of the implications 
for s true tu ling future Government programs. 

A. The General Framework 

The famil}^ unit problem arises from tlie recognition that the sharing 
of income makes individual income a poor measure of potential living 
standards. At the same living standards, supporting a large family 
simply requires more income than supporting oneself. Because needs 
differ by family size, most people would regard as unfair rules that 
based tax pa3™ents and transfer benefits oiil]/ on each individuaPs 
income. Common notions of equity suggest that the tax code and 
transfer program rules should take account of differences in f amity 
circumstar^ces. Most people believe that a single individual should 
pay higher taxes than a father of five \vith the same income, 

Tlie tax code treats different family units differently by allo\ving 
deductions from taxable income and by using different tax rate 
schedules. The taxpayer niay deduct a specific amount for each person 
he supports. The taxpayer's family relationships and income-sharing 
arrangemeuts can also affect his ta,x rate schedule if he is married or 
qualifies as a household head. Similarly, in the case of transfer pro- 
grams, the benefit an individual or group may receive depends on 
rules defining "countable'' income and on rifles prescrioing the 
benefit schedule. As a result of these rules, taxes tend to be lower and 
transfer benefits higher in large family units than in small family 
units' \vith the^same income. 

There is an important difference between family unit rules in the 
tax code and in transfer programs. Wliile the tax code covers every 
individual or group of individuals qua]if3''ing on an income basis, 
transfer rules exclude some individuals or gi*oups on grounds other 
than income. For the most part, this discussion coasiders the issue of 
eligibility as simply an added example of how benefit schedules differ 
for different family units. ^ ^ , 

Although family unit rules are intended primarily to proNdde equity 
among families, one cannot ignore their eflS^ct on incentives. As noted 

21 The author dra\ys heavily on the excellent work of William A. Klein in writing 
this section. See his "Problems in Choosing Family Unit Rules for a Negative 
Income Tax'* Institute for Research in Poverty. Discussion Paper GI-70, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 1970, and "Familial Relationships and Eco- 
nomic Weil-Being: JFamily Unit Rules for a Negative Income Tax," vol. 8, 
Harvard Journal of Lcgidation 3G2, March J97L 
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above, AFDC rules financially discourage marriage and encourage 
separation by making most intact families ineligible for benefits. In 
the case of the income tax code, the different tax schedules appljnng 
to married couples and to single individuals may cause a man ana 
woman's total tax payments to rise or to fall if the couple marries. 
Unfortunately, one cannot always avoid influencing family formation 
incentives. The nature of the family unit problem is that efforts to 
promote equity sometimes cause undesirable incentive effects. 

To determino the equity and incentive effects of transfer programs, 
one must examine the definition of countable income and the benefit 
schedule. Adding a person to the^ recipient unit may increase benefits 
because potential benefits rise with the number of members. On the 
other hand, counting the new member's income as available to the 
recipient unit tends to reduce benefits. The total effect on benefits 
will depend on which of the separate effects is larger. 

A simple example illustrates the two separate effects. Consider the 
case of a man and woman living together and potentially eligible to 
receive benefits on an individual or mamed couple basis. That is, tlie 
filing unit consists of individuals or families, where a family is defined 
as persons living together related by blood, marriage, or adoption. 
The advantage or disadvantage of marriage depends on how benefits 
change with the size of the imit and on how much each individual 
earns separately. Suppose, first, that the incomes of the man and of 
the woman are zero. Then the advantage of remaining single and 
filing separately depends only on the benefit schedule. If the per 
person benefit is the same for the first and the second person in any 
unit, say $800 per person, then filing separately or together would 
not affect total !benefits of $1,600. Alternatively, per person benefits 
may decUne with unit size; for example, suppose the first person's 
benefit is $1,000 and each added person's benefit is $600. Then filing 
separately \vill yield $2,000 or $400 more than the $1,600 received 
by filing jointly. 

Once we remove the assumption of zero income, advantages of 
filing separately may exist even with a benefit schedule whose per 
person amounts do not decline with family size. Suppose the woman 
earns $8,000 and the man earns mvo. If they file jointly as a husband- 
wife unit, the $8,000 joint inconie may disqualify the couple from any 
benefits. But filing separately would allow the ^laD to continue receiv- 
ing benefits. 

Although the benefit schedule and the income definition together " 
influence the financial advantages of various family and household* 
arrangements, the two types of rules ostensibly have cMerent purposes. 
The benefit schedule, which specifies how benefits change wita the 
size of the unit, should reflect the needs of units of various sizes. Larger 
units may require a smaller number, pf dollars ijer person to achieve 
the same living standard as smaller units. This is the usual justifica^ 
tion for benefit schedules in which per person benefits declme with 
unit size. How the rules define the unit's income implicitly depends 
on how income is or should be shared. In the example noted above^ the ' 
rules presume that husband and wife share their income but that smgle 
men and women living together do not. 
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B, Some Perspectioes on Actual Family Unit Behavior 

A good deal of work in these two volumes examines actual sharing 
patterns among the poor. Stock and Semmel, Fried and f^tzgerald, 
Kainwater, and Billingsley among those who emphOi^e the im- 
portance for the poor of laige units within which people share incoinc 
and consume goods together. Th6y Observe thatinaaj'fettiilies reside in 
households with relatives outside th^ linniedillt^ family and with non- 
relatives. The sharing of resources th^ pedf otten extends beyond 
the household. Stack and Semmel pomt to large domestic networks in- 
volving a number of households in which poolinj^ of goods and income 
is extensive. The pooling may take a variety of forms. Contributions 
from one household to another may occur randonJy or as a result of 
one household's temporary shortfall or temporary high point in income. 
Or the poor may do more sharing of such goods as dresses or cleaning 
equipment. 

An application of economic theory provide^ a plausible explanation 
for these observations. Assume first that individuals gain satisfaction 
from normal goods and services and from privacy. Second, note that 
larger units can achieve the same living^ standards as smaller units 
at lower per-person costs. (Manv see tms tendency as analogous to 
economies of scale in production by a firm.) ^ According to economic 
theory, a rise in income should increase one's purchases of all normal 
goods. If privacy acts as a normal good, one would expect that as 
their incomes rise, people would buy somewhat more privacy (less 
sharing) and somewhat more of other goods. This reasoning would 
explain why we observe larger umts more often among low*income 
than among moderate*income people. For example, statistics from 
another 8UDComm//ttee study reveal that the percentage of sample 
households with aonnudear households is highest in cities providing 
the lowest welfare benefits.^ 

The studies in this volume suggest that sharing may be an important 
way for low-income people to ridse their living standards. To the 
extent that poor families gain access to such goods as a vacuum 
cleaner, a good television, and^ wide clothes selection, it is through 
extensive sharing. A second important advantage of large umts 
is the insurance they provide against temporary shortfalfi in m- 
come. Analyticalhr, uiis arrangement is comparable to tiie pooling 
of risks in a large miandal portfolio. Sudx an insurance-tjrpe advantage 
of lar^e units may help almw poor families to consume a higher share 
of theur income than nonpocyf families do. But these benefits of lai^^e 
units may have associated costs. One is loss of privacy. Another is 
some loss of independence. If a particular good is snared among many, 

« Actually, the analogy falters when mie looks dosdy at the hofus^ld eeon* 
omies. One may be able to provide the same space per penon at lower cost in 
large as opposed to small unita* However, this does not imply an economy of scale 
because the two houdng uidts are different goods by the veiy fact that they are 
shu^Bd by different numbers of people. 

* Nonnudear households are those which contain adults other than the head 
aad spouse. James R. Storey, Alair A. Townsend, and Irene Cox« How Publie 
WeUare BenefiU Air§ Di$tribuled in Low^Jneome Areoi, Pkper No. A. Studies in 
Public Welfare. Prepared for the use of the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, 
Joint Economic Committeei U.S. Qovemm^t Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 
1973, p- 22. 
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the owner of the good may feel a necessity to consider other opinions 
before trading the good for another. A third cost is the risk that the 
unit may break do^Yn. After sharing 3'our goods with others with the 
expectation of favors returned, the other parties may move or may 
decide simply to drop out of the sharing unit. 

An interesting implication of this explanation is that a rise in 
incomes ^'"^ among the poor is likely' to lead to a less proportional rise 
in the consumption of goods and services. Some of the added income 
nni3" be used to buy su(di intangibles as privacy, independence, and 
lower risks of extreme income inadequacy. Trends in living arrange- 
ments do show a statistical as.sociation between hiconie and house- 
hold formation. Rising incomes in the last two decades have occurred 
alongside large increases in household headship by women in dis- 
rupted marriages and by aged persons. Ironically, increased income 
can add to observed poverty figures if the increase stimulates many 
low-income people to form their own households. That is, individuals 
vrho would he classified as nonpoor if they resided and shared income 
in a large family unit become classified as poor when they form an 
independent household. 

Turning the analysis around leads to an alternate explanation of 
the facts and some different implications. One could argue that the 
taste for privacy influences income levels rather than the other way 
around. Consider the fact that leisure is a good. Then, one might 
expect those ^vith a special desire for privacy and independence to 
give up more of another good, leisure, than do those with a taste for 
sharing in large units. We would again observe that those with moder- 
ate or lugh cash earnings tend to form smaller units and those with 
low earnings are in larger units. But, in this case, we would not neces- 
sarily expect added income to lead to smaller units. Although this 
latter hypothesis is plausible and may explahi some behavior, it is 
probably not a good general explanation. It is not consistent with the 
observed fact that leisure is lowest among adult male workei's with 
low wages and low earnings. 

(7. Family Unit Policy in Existing Transfer Programs 

With the large number of Federal transfer programs have come 
many family unit policies. Cox examhies some of Uiese policies in a 
paper appearing in these volumes. Cox points out how family unit 
policies in different progi*ams can affect a single famil}^ and how these 
program linkages can produce anonialous results. This section draws 
heavily on Cox's work to analyze some family unit policies in the 
context of the framework outlined above. 

As in other areas of public policy, family unit treatment in existing 
programs has developed through a series of ad hoc adaptations by the 
President, by Congress, and by the Supreme Court rather than through 
conscious design. For example, the food stamp program hiitially 
used a household definition of the recipient unit. A Congressional 
amendment gave family status a role by requiring that household 
members be related in order to be eligible, but the Supreme Court 
recently ruled that this amendment was unconstitutional. Tlie social 

2* Wo have not distinguished here between relative and absolute income eflfects. 
The actual stimulus to behavior could be a combination of both, 
w See Outright and Scauzoni, Table 4. 
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security progniin (Old Age, Survivoi-s, and Disabilitj' Insurance, 
OASDI) focuses on individual contributions, workers* dependents, and 
their survivors to define the recipient unit. Over time, the definition of 
sur\4vors and dej)ondeuts has been extended from close relatives such 
as wives and children, to otlier relatives such as gi-andchildrou who 
prove dependency, and now to a divorced wife who is currently not a 
dependent but who gained eligibility by spending many years as the 
wife of a covered worker. One result of these and other changes is 
tliat, in many i)roo:rams, the working definition of a recipient unit is a 
combination oi individual, family, and household concepts. 

The AFDC program best illustrates the complexity of existing unit 
definitions. As a i-esult of recent Supreme Court tlecisions sometimes 
the recipient unit has become the mdividual and other times it has 
become the family.^ Looking at benefit schedules and income treat- 
ment separately may help jumplify matters. The family is the recipient 
unit if one is establishing a benefit schedule. This clearly is the 
implication of Dandridge v. Williams (397 U.S. 471 (1970)). In tliis 
case the Supremo Court allowed States to use family maximums so 
that children bom into families already receiving the maximum would 
not cause an}^ change in the AFDC ^anL The majority makes clear 
that benefits accrue to the family unit as a whole." Somehow it does 
not seem to follow, according to the Court, that income accruins; to one 
family member is available to all. In Lewis v. Martin 397 U.S. 552 
(1970), the Supreme Court ruled that . . California may not con-^ 
sider the chihrs 'resources' to include . . . the income of a non- 
adopting stepfather who is not I^^lly obltjgated to support the child 
as is a natural parent , , , This decision applies to virtually all 
States. At the same time, HEW regulations reouire that States con- 
sider the stepfather's income as available to tlie mother AFDC 
cliildren without proof of his actual contributions.** This is odd since 
it assumes tliat income which is available to the mother is not neces- 
sarily available to the children. Li order for this case to make sense, 
one must consider the individual as the appropriate unit for the treat- 
ment of inc4)ine. Admittedly, the case of tlie stepfather's income is an 
exception. In general, the income available to one family member is 
available to aU. For example, earnings by the mother or by a child 
who is not a student reduce the total grant to the family, not simply 
that part of the grant intended for the earner.** On tlie other hand, 
income of a hous^old member who has no le^al obligation to support 
any of the reci]}ients is not considered as available to any member of 
the unit. 

^ To some extent, household status is also relevant, in that the presence of 
ether people in the household can affect grant levels. See the latter part of this 
section for further discussion of this point. 

Justice Stewart states, an part of the majoritj^ opinion, "It is not more 
accurate to say that the last child's ^nt Is whollv taken aw*ay than to say that 
tliQ KTant of the first cliiid is totally rescinded* In fact, it is the fantUy grant tliat 
is affected/' (Italic in original.) See pp, 470-477 for quotation and pp. 477-481 
for elalxiration. If tho Court had prevented States from using family maximunL«, 
it Would have been difficult to allow States to reduce j>cr person licncfits at all 
m'ith increases in family size« 

« See p. 560. 

»• See 45CPR233.20, (a), (3)(vi). 

>^ Earnings of children niio are students and, in some States, small amounts nf 
income set aside for future educational needs of children, do not reduce AFDC 
payments. This case differs from the treatment of stepfather's income in that the 
income docs not affect any meuiber^s AFDC grant, 
20>307— 73 3 
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To some extent, OASDI uses unit policies that are combinations of 
individual and family definitions. As with AFDC, the benefit schethile 
implicitly takes account of income sharing mthm the family b^^ 
establislung family maximums. On the other hand, the treatment of 
income applies the individual dcfiuition. In contrast to AFDC, earn- 
ings by tlae surviving motiier can reduce onl^'' hex OASDI payment, 
not the pa^mients intended for her chiklrea. Implicitly, a mother's 
income is viewed as available to her children if it comes in the form 
of a partial OASDI pa^'^ment but is viewed as not available if it comes 
in the form of earmngs. It is not easy to picture actual famihes dividing 
their total income into a pooled part and mto individual parts on 
this basis. 

Of primary importance in analysing these family unit definitions is 
the question of how well existing policies achieve various social 
objectives. The objectives that most closely relate to fumily status 
are: (1) horizontal equity; that is, the notion that people in similarl}'- 
needy situations should receive similar amounts oi benefits, and (2) 
desirable family composition incentives; tliat is, the notion that the 
program should not itself provide financial inventives to split family 
or household units. Although family unit policies may also influence 
work incentives and chih.5bearmg incentives, the focus here is on 
family and household composition. 

Fii^st, consider difi'erent family unit-policies with respect to marriage 
and separation. In the case of ATDO, the famHy-sphtting incentive is 
well known. Poor families are not generally eligible for AFDC benefits 
unless one natural parent is absent.^^ This means that the mcome 
available to a mother and her children may rise if the father deserts 
the famity. Although costs to the entire family (includhig the father) 
would increase as a result of his establishiEg a second household, the 
fathcr^s living standard might go up because his mcome can be used 
solely for liis own support. TJms, both subunits of the original family 
can achieve a higher living standard than is available on an intact 
basis. This treatment leads to mequities between equally needy 
families and constitutes an incentive for parents to separate. 

A less well-known aspect of AFDC policy is that the disencentive to 
marry is small or siero. A man and woman living together with their 
children are treated the same >vay whether or not they niairy. The}'^ 
are generally ineligible.^^ Marriage might have an indirect effect on 
eligibility in helping to resolve the issue of paternity. However, where 
there is definite knowledge about paternity, marriage does not aflfect 
eligibility. A second important case is that of a mother living with 
her children and with a man other than their father. If she marries 
this man, the AFDC grant may onl}'- fall a small amount or not at all. 
The welfare agency may not assume that any of his income goes to 
support the clnldren whether or not the man is married to the mother. 

This means that inarriage^need not aflfect that part of the AFDC 
grant meant for the children. The marriage almost certainly would 
reduce the AFDC grant to the mother. The fall in the mother's grant 
would occur because, as the man became legally obligated for the 
support of the mother, the welfare agency could assume without 

3> See Lewis v. MaHin, 397 U.S. 552 (1970), p. 560 and 45 C.F.R. 233.20, (a), 
(3),{vi). 

82 Families with two natural parents present may be cli^ble for AFDC if one 
parent is ineapacAted or, in some States, if the father is unemployed. 
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proof that he shared his income with her. Nevertheless, in some cases* 
where the famil^^'s AFDC grant would equal the State's family max- 
imum, whether or not the motlier were included or possibly where the 
husband's income were zero, marriage would not legally affect tlie( 
AFDC grant at all. 

Food stamp program rules certainly do not discourage marriage. 
Currently, if a man and woman live together, with or without childreUf 
they receive exactly the same consideration whether riot they marry* 
They would generally qualify or not qualify as a single unit on the 
basis of their total income and assets. Congress apparently tried to* 
change this poUcy by amending the food stamp law to require that all 
household members under 60 be related if any are to qualify for 
benefits. The effect of this amendment would have been to encour- 
age marriage. However, the Supreme Court ruled this provision invalid, 
thereby allowing households whose members are not related to 
qualify .^^ 

Old Age and Survivors Insurance rules encourage marriage in some 
cases and discourage marriage in others. Cox covers these rules ia 
some detail. A survivhig chilcTbeneficiary under age 18 or age 18-22 in*, 
school loses all benefits by marrj^ing. On the other hand, a potential 
retiree living with a woman could increase the couple's benefits through 
marriage.^* T'^*^ wdowed mother under 60 loses her survivor benefits if 
she reniarries. However, this rule may have little effect for two rea- 
sons. Firi3t, her own earnings may easily reduce her benefits to zero 
even if she remains unmarried. Second, since benefits to her children 
are unaffected by her marriage and since her family may receive tho 
family maximum whether or not she remains eligible for benefits, the 
marriage may have no effect on total family income. 

Taken together, these three transfer programs do little to discourage 
marriage among adults li\dng together. From the equity point of view, 
married couples do not receive harsh treatment under transfer pro- 
grams relative to the treatment accorded unmarried couples livmg 
together. The well-known family-splitting incentive present in the 
AFDC program has to do largely with household composition. Wliat is 
most at stake is the presence or absence of a natural parent in the 
house, not the marital status of the natural parents. Of course, these 
two factors are often closely related in practice. The emphasis on the 
household status of parents does not mean that the AFDC program 
relies on the household unit definition in other respects. To understand 
how AFDC food stamps and OASDI treat different types and sizes 
of households rec|uires a separate analysis* 

Another question is whether transfer programs alter the household 
composition incentives that would have existed in the absence of the 
programs. This is a difficult question to answer largely because of 

Eroblems in determining the exact nature of economies of scale to 
ousehold size. The effect is likely to vary substantially. Some groups 
may save a good deal by poolmg resources ^and consuming many 
goods jointly l)ut others may save Httle. Thus, providing the same 
Benefit amount to two households of two as to one household of four 
may or may not encourage the formation of larger units* Although 

See Moreno v. U.S. DepartmerU of AgricuUure, docket No. 72-634, June 25. 
1973. ' ' 

^ The new wife of a retired man must wait 1 yea? after the marriage before 
receiving her benefits. 
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there is no unique standard of noutralityj one can examine whether 
transfer programs offer significant financial advantages to various types 
of household arrangements. 

Tlic case of AFDC is complex, Aft noted above, the program sig- 
nificanth'^ discourages natural parents from living in the same hou.se- 
liold. Wliat arc the effects on other types of household groupings? 
iScveral factors are at work in determining the benefits to an AFDC 
family which shares a household with other persons. Essentially, the 
household membei^s not part of the AFDC family are not included in 
the recipient unit. This means they receive no benefits, but it also 
means that their income does not reduce the AFDC gi-ant. Were this 
all, one could say that AFDC does not at all discourage persons who 
combine to achieve economics of scale. However, AFDCint^rfcres with 
reaping the savings associated with low liousing costs per person in 
large units. The welfare agency generally reduces the family's grant to 
take account of the rent contribution presumably forthcommg from 
those not in the AFDC unit and sometimes to take account of lowered 
food costs. These rules reduce what is possibly the most important 
financial advantages to lai^e household groupings. 

On its face, the latter rule appears equitable in that similarly needy 
families receive similar benefits. Aitor all, a family needing loss than 
another because of household sharing airangements should receive 
jess. The problem vnih this reasoning is that household composition 
is partly a matter of choice. To some extent, one may view the decision 
to buy privacy by losing rent savings as an ordmary consumption 
decision. And just as needs do not differ because one person chooses 
good shirts over good shoes while the other person does the opposite, 
the AFDC family's needa should not be saia to decline when it gives 
up some of one good (privacy) for moro of another (say, high quality 
food). 

In the case of food stamps, the household is the unit of primary 
importance in determining benefits. With some exceptions, the 
program takes account of the combined needs and combined income 
of all household members. The net effect on food stamp benefits of 
addinc; a person to the household depends on the person's income. If 
the added member has no income, food stamp benefits to the house- 
hold rise. HouselioldJbeHfifit levels increase \nt\i liousehold size by 
nearly equal per person amounts. On the other hand, the added 
person may cause household food stamp benefits to fall (coupon 
prices to rise): if he has sufficient income. Thus, the food stamp rules 
may or may not discourage persons from saving money by combining 
into large household units. 

The OASpi program is the easiest to assess with respect to house- 
hold composition incentives. There is no financial discouragement at 
all to those who combine into large household units. The presence or 
absence of other household memoers does not affect the sixo of pay- 
ments to OASDI beneficiaries. ; ^ 

Up to this point, the discussion has considered the extent to which 
AFDC, food stamps, and OASDI allow persoas to gain higher benefits 
and/or living standards under some household arrangements than 
.othei's. In some cases, it was found that differences in treatment under 
AFDC and food stamps can act as financial disincentives to recipients 
trying to save money by joining a large household unit. 
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In addition to these effects, the income from transfer programs 
could well influence people to choose smaller household units. Altlioupih 
the OASDI program does not directly discourage largo household 
groupings, its benefit checks may enable people to live in smaller 
units than thev could otherwise afford. Increased income alone may 
;;tunulate family heads to start their own household ratlier than 
share a household. 

D. General Implications oj Family Unit Policy 

To improve family unit policies, one must understand not only what 
th;*poHcics are but also why they developed, Wliat rationale exists for 
current policies? This section views current poUcies as the result of 
attempts to compromise conflicts among competing goals while recog- 
nizing some actual family patterns. Achieving a consensus as to goals is 
relatively easy. Most people would agree that family unit policies 
should not encourage the breaking up of families and should not dis- 
courage low-inconiG people from living together to save money. 
Additional agreement is likel}^ on the goal that people with similar 
needs should receive similar treatment under hicome transfer pro- 
grams. Although people may disagree flbout the degree to which a 
family's needs change with size, poll res\ilts reported by Rainwater 
strongly suggest that people believe dollar needs per person ftill 
significantly as family size rises.^^ 

Unfortunately, agreement concerning these ^oals does not mean 
agreement on family-unit policies. The problem is that even these few 
goals conflict with each other. One can be achieved only at the expense 
of another. Thus-,, policymakers must choose among the goals, deciding 
which to stress and which to subordinate. 

To illustrate the conflict among goals, let us con.sider defining the 
recipient unit in a variety of wajrs. Suppose the indindual were the 
recipient miit. Benefits would be independent of family or household 
groupings. This has the important advantage of not discouraging 
marnage or lai^e household groupings. However, use of an individual 
definition makes it difficult to case benefits accurately on needs. 
Under an indi\idua] definition, a family of six might receive six times 
the benefits available to an individual \vith the sniuo private income. 
Such a policy would run counter to the widely held notion thfAt per 
pei-son needs decline m family size increases* Kainwater reports poll 
results indicatmg mosf, people believe that total money amounts 
necessarj' for a given living standard rise slowl}- with fami(v size. The 
Social Security Administration poverty lines suggest that a seven- 
person family needs only about 2.5 times as much money as a two- 
person family needs, while the people survej'ed place the ratio at 1.46. 
Contrast these ratios with the 3.5 ratio that would result from use of 
the individual unit definition* 

A second problem with the individual definition occurs if there is 
not a single proportional tax rate applying to transfer benefits as well 
as to taxable income. Currently, ana under most reform proposals, the 
rat« at which transfer benefits decline with the first dollar earned ia 
higher (often ht is set at 50-70 percent) than the rate at which taxes 
are paid on the first dollar of taxable income (14 percent), lliis factor, 
combined with an individual definition of recipient unit, would mean 

^ : • ^ See Rainwater, table 5; 

ERIC 
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that a married couple in which husband and vnto. each earned $5,000 
"would end up mtn a lower after-tax, after-transfer income than a 
married couple iii which the husband earned $10,000. Such a treatment 
would also present the difficult problem of how to avoid income- 
shifting between family members 

Defining" the family as recipient unit could solve these two problems 
of the individual definition. In addition, the family definition would 
not discourage savings attained through the formation of large house- 
holds. The disadvantage is that the rules could create a financial 
disincentive for a man and a woman with children living togetJier to 
marr3^ If the ''family" included the man and counted his mcome, their 
benefits probably would be smaller than those of mother and children 
only. Another way of looking at it is that benefits could differ for 
two grouping of individuals merely because one couple is married 
and another is not. 

A household definition would eliminate the adverse family formation 
incentives. People living together would receive the same treatment 
whether or not they married. Unfortunately, the householdnmit rule 
could discourage savings through combining into a sinp;le household. 
A low-income family could lose its benefits by movmg in with a 
moderate-income family. 

One may view many of the current family unit policies as ad hoc 
procedures to attain compromise among competing goals. Surviving 
•wives and children of workcre covered by OASDI are eligible for bene- 
fits as individuals. Moreover, each recipient's income affects only 
that individual's OASDI benefit. However, the OASDI program uses 
a family maximum benefit, departing from tlie individual unit policy 
in recognition that individual needs drop as family size rises. 

The AFDC program uses legal support status to help determine 
eligibility^ and benefits and to account for income. As noted above, the 
pure family definition can create a financial disincentive to maiTy and 
an inequity bet^^^en married and \mmarried parents. By defining the 
unit on the basis of legal support relationslupsj the AFDC program 
avoids these two problems.^" This adaptation, however, gives vastly 
better treatment to families with a stepfather than to families with 
"both natural parents present* 

Since no family-unit policy can achieve simultaneously all desirable 
goals, the appropriate question is, How can Congress fashion ruled 
that offer the best compromise amon^ competing objectives? The 
first step is to recognize the impossibility of removing every bad 
incentive or equity feature. By taking account of this point, tlio 
Congress might show less incUnation to adopt rules on an ad hoc 
basis. 

" A welfare program In England makes different types of ad hoc adjustments to 
the family dennition of recipient unit. To avoid the disincentive to marry and 
the potential inequity between married and unmarried couples living together, 
the Government investigates on a case-by-case basis whether an unmarried man 
and woman living toother should be considered as husband and wife for {program 
purposes. 6ee Cokabitaiiony Report by the Suppl^erUnry Benefits Ccmmmion to 
the Secr^ary of State for Social Services, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 
1971. If a transfer program in the Untted States iised such a procedure, the 
Supreme Court might well declare the rules unconstitutional on grounds of 
invasion of privacy. Klein, "Problems in Choosing . , •>"PP* 69-71, extrapplates 
tliis judgment from the logic of Griawold v. Connecticut 381 United Stat^ 479 
(1965). 
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The second step is to avoid the woi-st distortions of family and 
household behavior. Most students of current law \vould agree that 
the AFDC policy of generally excluding intact families on eligibility 
gi'ounds (regardless of income) constitutes the worst family-unit 
policy. According to Honig's results, this policy has a concrete efToct 
on people's actions; it actually hel])s to disrupt families. Cutright 
and Scanzoni argue against this conclusion. However, whether or not 
this AFDC policy actually helps to break up families, the enormous 
inequity between families would remain. If the rationale for the 
current policy is that families with two natural parents present have 
better earnings opportunities than families wiln onlj^ one natural 
parent present, Congress might simply provide a less generous benefit 
schedule to the two-parent group. 

The third step is to take account of actual family and household 

{patterns, if only for adniinistrative reasons. Stack and' Semmel's 
hidings of a substantial instability in household composition should 
warn against the dilBSculties of administering a program on the basis 
of a household unit definition. If Congress had known that a large 
number of pei^sons to whom it wanted to give food stamps lived m 
households with nonrelatives, it might not have passed the recent 
amendment denying benefits to households in which not all persons 
were related. 

The fourth step is to consider seriously how to adjust benefits by 
family size. Current and proposed policies may accurate^ reflect 
varying needs, but they may be far out of Ime. The poverty lines of 
the Social Security Administration, which have a good deal of influence 
on policy, probably overstate the needs of large relative to small 
families. Tlie SSA poverty schedules take account only of savings in 
food costs achieved by large families.^^ If the savings possible through 
purchase of all other goods exceed the sa\migs in the food area, as this 
author expects, then poverty lines overstate the rate at which money 
needs rise with family size. 

Finally, rules about recipient units are under legal attack. Although 
the Supreme Court explicitly mentioned but did not rule on the con- 
stitutionality of using the household as the recipient unit,^* recent 
decisions invalidating amendments to the food stamp law suggest 
possible legal trouble lor the household definition. The leder^l district 
court and Justice Douglas in a concurring opinion argued that the 
amendment making a group of related persons ineligible for food stamp 
benefits because they snare a household with a person unrelated to the 
group was in conflict vnth fundamental pereonal freedoms, particularly 
the freedom of association.^® By this logic, one couW contend that any 

Mollie Orshansky, "Counting the Poor: Another Look at the Poverty Pro- 
file," Social Security Bulletin, January 1965. 

Moreno v. U.S. Department of Agriculture^ U.S. Supreme Court No. 72-534, 
footnote 4, p. 5. 

Moreno y. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 345 F. Supp. 310 (1972), p. 314 
and U.S. Supreme Court No. 72-534, June 25, 1973^ concurnng opinion of Justice 
Douglas, "The right of association, the right to mvite the stranger into one's 
home is too basic in our constitutional remme to deal with rouehshod. If there 
are abuses inherent in that pattern of living against which tnc Food Stamp 
program should be protected, the act must be "narrowly drawn,* Cantwell y. 
Comieciicut. 310 U.S. 296, 307, to meet the precise end. The method adopted 
and applied to these cases makes 3(e) of the act unconstitutional by reason of the 
invidious discrimination between the two classes of needy persons." 
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household unit definition results in a similai' conflict since a poor 
family could lose all benefits by sharing a household with a miadle- 
income family. This reasoning leads to another possible legal problem 
with tlie household definition — the assumption of inconie-sliaring 
between persons who lack legal responsibility for each other. The 
Suf)reme Court ^recently declared unconstitutional a provision elimi- 
nating from eligibility for food stamps those households which include 
a person claimed as a tax deduction by a pei^son who is liimself in- 
eUgible for food stamps. To some extent, the Court objected to the 
presumption, in the absence of evidence of actual support, that the 
person claimed as a dependent is not needy .^^ Ho\yever, the critical 

!)oint is that the Court finds it irrational to judge tlie needs of some 
lousehold member or members on the basis of the presence of a non- 
need^ household member.^^ Would the Court also find it irrational to 
contmue to disquahfy many household membei's hf counting income 
not actually available to them simply because it is earned b}' other 
household members? If the answer is yes, then the household unit 
definition itself would become unconstitutional. 

If the household unit definition falls, then the Congress will prob- 
ably increasingfly relv on the family definition of recipient unit. If it 
allows the family definition, the Court will be saying that it is illegal 
to provide disincentives to household foundation, but legal to allow 
disincentives to family formation. Under these circumstances, it will 
be impossible to treat an unmarried couple like a married couple un- 
less the transfer program moves to an individual definition of recipient 
unit." J 

7 V. The Pursuit of Absent Fathers 

Fathers are absent from the overwhelming majority- of AFDC 
families. In 1971, 31 percent of fathers of AFDC families had deserted 
or separated from their families; 14 jjercent had divorced the mother; 
and 28 percent left their children without marr^dng the mother. All 
told, about three-fourths of fathers of AFDC children had left their 
families. Only in 24 percent of ADFC families were the fathers dead, 
incapacitated, or unemployed .^^ 

This problem of absent fathei's has become a critical concern largely 
because of the dramatic growth in the AFDC caseload. Between 1961 
and 1971, the number of AFDC recipients nearl3'' tripled, growings 
from 3.6 million to 10.6 million persons. About 80 percent of this in- 
crease occurred amoii^ families affected by illegitimacy or marital in- 
stability. These families receive welfare pajmients not only because 
the father is absent but also because the father provides too little 
financial support. Given these facts and the public outcry against ris- 
ing welfare costs, it is no wonder that pursuit of absent fathers has 
become a controversial issue. Many advocate vigorously pui*suing the 
father and extracting more money from him in order to save money, 
for the taxpayers. Opponents argue that vigorous pursuit could inter- 
ne U.S. Departvient of Agrtcullnrc v. Murry^ U.S. Supreme Court No. 72-848, 
majority opinion of Justice Dougla.s, pp. 3-5. 

In Justice Douglas' words, "We conclude that the deduction taken for the 
benefit of the parent in the prior year is not a rational measure of the need of a 
diflFerent household with whom the child of the tax deducting parent lives and 
rests on an irrebuttable presuniption often contrary to faetJ' Ibid.j p. 6. 

« Social and Rehabilitation Service, HEW Findings of the 1971 AFDC Survey: 
pis. I and II, NCSS reports AFDC-1(71) and AFDC-2(71), 1972. 
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fcrc with riglits to privacy and in aii^' cusc Avould cost iho taxpa^-ers a 
good den! morc than it would save them. 

Part 2 of this series contains papers on both sides of tlie issue. Krause 
favors the vio;oroiis pursuit policy while Stack and Scnunel oppose it. 
Howover, in sjnte of tlieir basic polic}- disagreement, the authors ap- 
pear to ai^i'ee on some issues. This section attempts to pinpoint then* 
areas of agreement nnd disagreement and to assess what important 
informutiou gaps exist that are relevant to this issue. 

A, Establishing Paternity 

Establisliing paternity is often a prerequisite for obtaining child 
support pa^ujicnts. It is generally only natural parents who are legally 
obligated to provide financial support for the child. Thus, one must 
begin any attempt to extract support payments by finding out who 
the natural parents are. 

Ivrausc points out that an equally important reason for establishing 
paternity is .to help the illegitimate child gain the same rights as the 
]e.e:itimntc child. He maintains that the child^s right to know his father 
follows from the Supreme Court's rulings providing equal protection 
for illegitimate children* Krause argues, /'Equal protection for the 
child born out of wedlock will remain an empty phrase if it is not com- 
bined with active efforts to find the man vis-a-vis whom Uie child is to 
have substantive rights.'* Identification of the father becomes espe- 
cially important in establishing the child's rights to such social **entitle- 
ments'* as social security, veteran's benefits, and health insurance. 
This suggests extending the vigorous pursuit policy to cover all 
families, not simpl}!^ welfare famiUes. 

Is a decent progi'am to establish paternity possible? Ea'ause believes 
the answer is yes hi spite of the cuiTcnt absence of humane and efficient 
State system.^. He points to the experience of Sweden, where a manda- 
tory paternity action takes place in cases of illegitimate births in which 
the father does not acknowledge the child* The threat and probable 
success of court action sti'ongly encourages moist fathers to acknowl- 
edge their children voluntaiiiy. As a residt Sweden is successful iii 
determining the father in 95 percent of illegitimate births. Krause also 
cites the fact that modern medical techniques can greatly improve 
coin't procedures to establish paternity. Unfortunately, courts have 
done little to utilize the modern techniques, in large part because of the 
inadequacy of State procedures to make such evidence available. In 
fact, Krause calls current State .procedures ''scandalous" and in need 
of reform, A decent program to cistablish paternity is practical, not only 
because of scientific advances but also because of the number of fathers 
who voluntarily acknowledge their children. Krause and Stack 'and 
Semniel a»ree that a great many fathers voluntarily aid their illegiti- 
mate children directly and indh'ectly by providing access to financial 
help and friendship from the father's close relatives. The authors dis- 
agree about whether a significant decline in voluntary help might result 
from using involuntary methods of establishing paternity in combina- 
tion wdth child support collection effects. Stack and Senuuiei warn tliat 
voluntary acknowledgment of fatherhood and vohmtaiy contribu- 
tions would decline significantly if extensive legal efforts were made to 
collect child support. 
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B. Vigorous State Efforts To Collect Child Support Payments 

The authors stand on opposite sides of the question of whether or 
not the Government should devote substantial resources to collect 
child support payments from absent fathers of welfare children. Stack 
and Semmel iir^e against the vigorous pursuit policy. 

First, they rontend that the State would, gain little if any cost 
sa'vdngs. Collection efforts are costly and are likely to yield little added 
child support due to the fact that incomes of absent fathers are low. 
Second, Stack and Semmel point out that in most States added child 
support payments by the absent father would not financially aid the 
child. Each dollar of added child support usually causes a dollar reduc- 
tion in the welfare grant and thus, no change in total income. Tlie child 
may even lose financially as a result of tlie vigorous pursuit policv. 
Voluntary contributions by the father may dry up if he fears they will 
lead to large increases in his obligations. Further, the child may lose 
access to a whole network of the father's relatives as fewer fathers 
voluntarily acknowledge their children because of the fear of govern- 
ment pursuit. 

ICrause cites the alarming growth in the welfare caseload and in 
parental nonsupport justification for action. He believes the con- 
tinuing increase in chil5 abandonment could break dowm the current 
system so as to require support for all children. Krause believes the 
vigorous effort to collect support would yield direct State benefits 
because many absent fathers have at least moderate incomes. How- 
ever, even if direct government savings do not exceed collection costs; 
Krause believes the vigorous pursuit policy is important as a deterrent 
to family splitting. 

Comparing the positions of Erause and of Stack and Senrunel, one 
finds tha,t some of their disagreement concerns three empirical ques- 
tions. First, are the incomes of absent fathers larfi:e enough to yield 
cost savings that at least pay for collection costs? Krause says yes and 
Stack and Semmel say no, but reliable data to settle the issue are 
lacking. The second question i§, could vigorous collection efforts 
deter illegitimacy and child abandonment? Krause says yes and, 
although Stack and Semmel do not deal directly with ttie question, 
they seem to say no. The third question is, is there a danger that child 
abandonment will continue to increase (with or without a vigorous 
policy) and potentially bahkrupit existing programs? "Stack and 
Semmel again do not comment, as their paper is not concerned wjth 
the question. Krause sees this danget^'as alive possibility and maintains 
that only a vigorous collection effort could prevent the enormous 
financial burdens that could result from further increases in family 
breakdown. Since settling these empirical questions would narrow the 
range of disagreement, these topics are important subjects for future 
research. 



THE IMPACT OF WELFARE PAYMENT LEVELS ON' 
FAMILY STABILITY 



By Maujouie Honig * 
Summary 

Tliis piipor examines tlie two most controversial questions surround- 
ing the current welfare system. (1) Do high welfare benefits induce 
families to break up? and (2) do high welfare benefits influence 
families to choose welfare over v/ovk? It is generally recognized that 
the AFDC program, largest of the current public assistance programs, 
contains financial incentives favoring family splitting and discoui'aging 
work. Poor families with male heads nre not generally eligible to receive 
AFDC assistance; furtheiTnore, fcMuale heads of families may receive 
-incomes from the AFDC program equal to what they could earn if they 
entered the labor force. It is clear that these incentives are undesirable 
from several points of view. The purpose of this study^ is to estimate 
empirically the extent of the impact of these incentives on family 
behavior. Can the proportion of female-headed families in the largest 
metropolitan areas be related to, among other things, the size of the 
A;^''DC monthly payment available to a typical female-headed family? 
and secondly, can the proportion of female-headed families who are 
actually AFDC recipients similarly be related to the amount of 
income available from t)ie AFDC program? ^ ^ 

These questions have played an nnportant role in public discussion 
of the merits of the present welfare system and the desirability of 
finding new ap])roaches to dealing with poverty. There has been how- 
ever relatively little effort toward obtaining empirical evidence of the 
ijublic's response to the incentives inherent in the present system. 
This study attemi)ts to provide some tentative answers to these 
important questions. 

According to the findings reported in this paper, Mgh weljare pay'- 
ments do help to cause family splitiing and do tnfiuevce women heading 
families to become welfare recipients. These findings are based on em- 
pirical tests of a model designed to examine the impact of difl'erences 
in AFDC payment levels in 44 metropoHtan areas in 1960 and 1970, 
The model postulates that there are several influences, including 
AFDC payment levels, on interurban diilei'ences hi the share of 
women lieading families with children and on differences in the share 
of such families receivhig AFDC payments. Specifically, the model 

*Bureau of Research and Planning, the National Insuranee Institute, Jerusalem^ 
Israel. Parts of this study were taken from a doctoral dissertation submitted to 
Columbia University in 1971. I am espeeiiilly grateful to Prof. Jaeob Mineer for 
his numerous suggestions and critieisms, to Prof. Gary S. Beeker for his eneourage- 
ment in the early phases of the study, to members of the Labor Eeonomies Work- 
shop of Columbia Universitj'' for their helpful comment**, and to Dr. Robert Lerman 
of the subeommittee staff for his many valuable suggestions. The study was 
8upix)rted by a grant from the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, and by the Rutgers University Research Couneil. 
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seeks to determine wliother the size of the average AFDC payment 
ill metropolitan areas exerts an independent, positive effect on both 
these proportions. The data siijrgest positive answers to both questions. 

Altnongli AFDC pa3^meiit levels \yero found to exert a disceniiblo 
impact on behavior, the overwhelming share of AFDC families be- 
came one-parent famihes for reasons other than AFDC. Xovortheless. 
the magnitude of the AFDC impact is impressive. The 1960 'i2:ures 
indicate that the independent effect of a 10 percent higher AFDC 
stipend was to raise by S-A percent the shnro of families heade<l by 
women. This result occurred among botli white and nonwhitc fnmiHos. 
The relationships were weaker in the preliminary test using 1970 
data, but they remained statistically significant. 

While high AFDC payments encouraged f aniily splitting and welfare 
dependency, high male wages and low unemployment rates did the 
opposite. Yielding other factors coB8tant, those areas in which male 
wages were high relative to AFDC pavmonts had lower shares of 
females heading famUios %vith children, ^fho effect of low uuenvploy- 
ment rates was also favorable, though considerably loss significant 
than the wage effects. These favorable effects* of liigh male wage rates 
relative to AFDC payments and of low unemployment rates took 
place among both whites and nonwhites. 

The implications of these findings for public welfare policy are 
straightforward, Tlie findings provide empirical support for proposals 
to broaden public assistance programs in order to help \\'orKlng and 
nonworking two-parent famihes. If Ixigh AFDC support for female* 
lieaded families and low male wage rates cause family splitting and 
greater degi-ees of welfare dependency, it would appear advisable to 
reverse the policy emphasis. Without worsening the position of 
current recipients, the policy shift would entail: (1) improvhij; wage 
and employment opportunities of low-income males, or providmg the 
sanie beneiitH to two-pai*ent families as to one-parent (fcmale-licadcd) 
families; and (2) continuing to improve work incentive features in 

f)ublic assistance programs. Allowing a support level for Iwo-parenfc 
amilies that is comparable to amounts available under the current 
AFDC program would reduce- the existing family-splitting incentives 
and reduce the incidence of familj'^ splitting. Tlie improvement hi work 
incentives requires inoderate income guarantees to families with no 
income while increashig the amounts of retainable earnings of welfare 
recipients. Other methods for raising work incentives and low incomes 
may be to use wage subsidies, earnings subsidies^ or public employ- 
ment programs. 



I. Introduction 

Much of the current controversy surrounding the welfare system is 
concerned with the question of whether welfare itself causes workers 
to leave jobs and influences fathers to desert their families. While 
attempting to raise the incomes of tlie poor, government programs 
have created undesirable disincentives to work and to mamtain 
family unity. Proyiding government grants to those with little income 
is one way to eliminate poverty, if poverty is defined — as it usually is — 
as lack of income. The difficulty arises when the availability of a 
govcniment grant encourages thf poor and near poor to forego worUng 
for income they can receive witnout work. Ii, in addition, welfare 
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income is available only to single-parent fmnilies, work disincentives 
arc anscnioutcd hy incentives to dissolve families for purposes of welfare 
eJifcibiJity. 

The importance of work incentive aspects of public assistance 
programs is evident in the follownng figures. 

In 1970 the United States spent about $10 billion in cash transfers 
under various assistance programs. At ostimatos of the poverty popula- 
tion at the time, expenditures would have increased another $11.4 
billion if tlie incomes of all famihes then estimated to be in poverty had 
been bro\iglit up to the ''poverty Hue'' — defined at $3,96S per year for 
a family of four. A further increase in costs \vould have occurred, 
liowcvo'r, if all wage-earners in families under the poverty line had 
wiliidrawn from the labor force to receive their total income in the 
form of transfer payments nt the gain of increased loisiiro. Total 
cash transfers for public assistance would have reached $2S billion 
in tliis case. 'Vhk fixture would be larger if wage-earners M'itli incomes 
abore the poverty line reduced their work hours because of strong 
proferencos for leisure.^ 

The question of work disincentives is not new, of course. It has 
emerged once again, however, as a possible explanation of two 
dramatic — and paradoxical — patterns which have developed in the 
economy in the last decade, both of which have required ^substantial 
increases in expenditures in the public assistance sector. The first of 
these is the significant growth of the public assistance population in 
a period of increasing incomes and^ employment opportunities. In 
19G0, 5.2 million persons \vere receiving welfare assistance in the 
United State.s; by 1970, this number had increased to 12.5 million, 
with the largest increases beginning in niid-decade, the penod of the 
jj;reatest expansion of the economy. Although the recession in the 
latter part of the period could be expected to swell the welfare rolls, 
the rapid growth in the numbers receiving p\iblic assistance was 
established several ycfxvs previous. 

The second pattern to emerge in this period M'as the significant 
increase in tlie proportion of families headed by females, es])ecially 
among the nonwhite population. In 19G0, 22.4 percent of all nonwhito 
families were Uoadcd by females; by 1970 this figure was 26.7, a 20- 
]ierccnt increase in the 10-yoar interval. The change was smaller for the 
white poi)ulation but consistent: In 1960, 8.7 percent of all white fami- 
lies were headed by females, by 1970, 9.1 percenl^.^ This pattern as well 
is remarkable in tliat it occurred in a period of increasing prosj^erity. 
The breakdown of family life predictably would occur more readily 
in periods of depressed economic opportunities, where frustration 
and continued inability to provide for the family would produce 
increased desertions. Although increased incomes in this period may 
have allowed sonic women to establish separate households, it is 
unlikely that this factor alone could account for the sizable increase 
in female-headed households, especially in the nonwhite population. 

In short, it is difficult to account for these trends on the basis of 
either iiiacroeconomic conditions or changes in underlying social 
patterns durhig these years. The existence of increasing work disin- 

» Policv Kc^earoU Division, Omcc of Economic Opportunity, and "Character- 
iBtics of the Low-Income Population,'' Current Population Reports, scries P-00, 
No. SJ, U.S. Bureau of the Census. ^ ^ 

2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-20. 
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ceulives from the public welfare sector provides a plausible bypotlicsis 
for both patterns, however. During thii^ period the average welfare 
payment rose relative to market earnings. From 1960 to 1970, the 
average payment hi the Aid to Families witli Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program, the largest of tlie v;elfare programs, rose 72 percent 
while the average wage in maiiufacturhig, for example, rose by 49 
percent.^ There was in this period thereK)re an increased monetary 
incentive for consumers to leave the labor force and to apply for public 
assistance.'* 

Tlic increasing pajanent levels may have accounted as well for 
the increase iu^ tlie proportion of families headed by females since 
AFDC providers assistance primarily to families with fcnmlc Jieads,* 
There was, in otiicr words, a built-in^ incentive for family dissolution 
hi the public assistance system durmg this period. This nniy have 
taken two forms. The male supporter nmy in fact Imvc deserted the 
family since its finnnciul needs could be met by public assistance (or 
the mother may have encouraged the fatlicr to leave since slje now 
liad a sleady source of ijicome). Alternatively, the father may have 
appeared to desert, a case of what might bo called ^'statistical de- 
sertion," although lie remained in the vicinity to lend additional 
suj)port to the family. 

The AFDC caseload may therefore have experienced mcreases in 
this period from two soiu'ces related to increases hi the siy.e ot the 
AFDC payment: (1) an increased propensity to apply for AFDC 
assistance on the part of M'omen who became female heads of families 
for reasons unrelated to the level of welfare income, and (2) increases 
hi the population of those nominally eligible for the program— female 
heads of families with children less than IS years of age — due to 
desertions and reductions in remarriages. If the disincentive impact 

* Annual Statistical Sui)plenicnts, 19G0 and 1970, Social Security Bulletin; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sialislical Abslracl of the United States: lUTiy p. 2\^2, 
The iuereivse in the average wage in nianufaeturing during this period was probably 
larger than the incrcuiie in earnings for the potential welfare population due to 
advoi'rie structural changes in demand for low-.skill labor during this period. 

* In addition to incrciiscs in payment levels, two otlier changes in the 1960's 
may have added to the welfare rolls. Amendments to the Social Security Act in 
19G2 and 19U7 lowered the reductions in. welfare payments associated with in- 
creased earnings. In.stead of redijcing payments $1 for each dollar of earnings 
the now formulas aUowed deductions for work expeniscs and for the first $30, 
plus one-third of monthly earnings above $30, before nppl3''ing the doUaNfor- 
doUar reductions. While encouraging woric effort by allowing working recipients 
to keep a higher share of their earnings, the amendments also added to the at- 
tractiveness of Welfare for those with some earnings. K further effect Was to 
reduce the income loss from cutting back on work hours sutrered by those with 
moderate earnings. Consider a State paying its full standard of $240 per month* 
A. mother of three (father absent) working 150 hours per month at $3 per hour 
cams $4oQ per month in gross earnings and about $415 per month after taxes. 
In 19()0, cutting her work hours from 150 to 100 would cause her net earnings 
to fall to $2S4, a drop of $131, but still too high for welfare. By 1070, the decline 
in hours would mean only a $45 drop in total income since, with $284 in net 
earnings, she could receive $86 in welfare payments. 

* During the 1900*s variou.s States adoj)ted programs providing assistance to 
families with unemployed male heads of households (AFDC-Uncniploycd Father 
Program). However, by 19G0, only 4 percent of all AFDC cases were male-headed 
householdis (Weljare in Review^ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, September/October 19G9). The AFDC program experienced the most 
rapid growth, during the 106O's of aU public assistance programs. By 1069 it 
accounted for nearly one-third of the public assistance budget with expenditures 
totaling $3.G billion and assistance received by 1,876,000 families. 
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of welfare iiicome took tlie latter form as well as tlie former, the 
expected market earnings of males may have been as important a 
factor iu detoriuining the size of the wolfare population as the earnings 
of females. This factor has not previously been considered among the 
determinants of the size of the AFDC caseload. This study attempts 
to distinguish between the two forms of the disincentive impact of 
the AFDC program, and in so doiiig, to provide son;e estimates of the 
impact of AFDC on family stability. 

bince the AFDC program is the largest public assistance jDrogram, 
the implications of policy alternative.s such as changes in tlie level 
of assistance provided, as discussed in this stud^^, are of interest ia 
themselves to |)ohcy:nakers. lu addition, the AFDC program lends it- 
self to convenient statistical analysis of ^consumer response to the 
incentives inherent in all pi'ograms which provide a guaranteed 
jninimum income and the opportunity for consumers to exercise 
cliuice regarding the alternativco of public assistance income and labor 
market activity.^ 

blate welfare policies vary considerably. Variations exist regarding 
not only the amount of ijiuncy provided to poor families but also the 
eligibility qunlihcutions for aid. Many States in the past required 
ai)plicants to prove long-term residency iu the State while others did 
not. Some States allow two-parent famiUcs to qualify for assistance 
while others do not. Differences also have existed or continue to e.xist 
with respect to inclusion of employables, maximum age for child 
eligibility, and provision for poor childless couples. The widest varia- 
tions iu State eli^ibiUty criteria occur in the State and local programs, 
often general assistance programs. 

These variations must be held constant when estimating the in- 
centives I'cgarding labor supply and famil^^ stability. If not, the 
size of the eligible population will vary across areas; for example, new 
residents will be eligible in some areas, not in others, and estmiatiou 
biases may result. One difliculty with analyzhig public assistance 
programs is that it is often impossible to identify the rules regardhig 
eligibility since the programs vary considei'abl^^ even in different 
localities witlun the same State.^ 

This is less true of AFDC, a Federal-State program. Intrastate 
variations in eligibility conditions tend to be smaller, and interstate 
vanatioiis are well documented, in addition, in contrast to the general 
assistance programs where payment levels tend to be uniforniTy low, 
average monthly payments in the AFDC program vary considerably 

^ There is no rcison to assume that the magnitu'i,; of tho disincentive effeet 
will be the same in the AFDC ijrograni as in more general ineome maintonanee 
programs such ns the f/uuiJy assislunec pJau (FAP) once advoeated by the 
President or a negative ineome tax scheme. The eligible populations are dilferent 
and the faetors w'hieh infhienee consumer ehoiees in one program may difTer 
from those in otlier programs. Nevertheless, sinee most publie diseussion eoneern- 
ing publie assistanee has been eoneerned not with the preeise size of the work 
disineentive, but whether in fact it is present at all, tlie appearance of the dis- 
incentive in the AFDC ])rogram establishes a presumption that it may be present 
in sueh other income maintenance programs as a negative ineome tax. 

' Previous attempts to measure the size of the work disincentive have been 
limited by tlie use of programs which tend to maximize these variations. See 
especially C. T. Brehm and T. R. Saving, "The Demand for General Assistance 
Payments/' American Economic Review, vol. 54, December 19G4, and Hirsehel 
Kasper. "Welfare Payments and Work Incentives," Journal of Human Re8ource$, 
vol. Ill, No. 1, Winter, 1968. 
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bcUvccn vStalcs so tluU thcif influence on faniily beluivior, if present, 
should be (Hscernible. 

Moreover, llic AFDC program offers the consumer a choice be- 
twcen labor market activity and public assistnnco income, and is 
therefore akhi to the proi)Osals for ni ore general income niaintenance 
programs such n^; the FAP. This is in contnist to many State and local 
programs which do not otfer assistance if there is an employable 
person j^resent in the lionsehold. AFDC was developed in the ]030's 
to provide nid to children when one or both parents W(M'c either 
disabled or Jibsent. The ])rognHn wns designed to permit the mothers 
of children to remnin in the homo. Tliis remains a basic tenet of the 
program, although there have been some shifts in attitude due in 
large part to the growing tendency in the ])oj)nlation at large for 
women with children to enter the labor force. Slill, mothers are not 
recinired to work while receiving assistance from this program in 
most States. In the few States which so stipulate, the program sj)ecifies 
that work should be undertaken only if adequate child eare is available. 
The opportunit}^ for consumer evaluation of the relative retairns from 
e/nployment and welfare ])articii)ation is therefore written into the 
program (it is always possible of course that in practice this op- 
])ortunity may vary somewhat across areas duo to different inter- 
pretations of the basic provisions of the program on the part of local 
AFDC administrator::, but these differences can be presumed to be 
relatively minor). 

Furtliermoro, tlie AFDC program is designed so that it is an easy 
matter to identify the nominally eligible popnlation — female heads 
of families with children less than. IS years of age. It is therefore 
possible to identify the separate effects of the availability of welfare 



and also on the popidation of women, wlio become female heads of 
families for purposes of receiving AFDC assistance. 

The method of analysis is to assess wliether area differences in 
AFDC payment levels produce ai'ea differences in the share of women, 
heading families and ia the shai*e of female heads receiving welfare 
payments. To perfoi-rn this anal3'sis, one must account for effects 
other than the AFDC payment level. These include State program 
features, alternative sources of income, and such area factors as the 
local unemployment rate, for example. One can then examine the 
independent effect on behavior of the si/e of the AFDC payment. 
Those exj)ecling a significant im])act would predict that liigh AFDC 
payments imply high shares of females headhig families and receiving 
welfare. If AFDC does not affect behavior, then area pa3mient varia- 
tions should show no statistically discernible effect on female headship 
or welfare participation. 

It should be recognized that the analysis does not provide a direct 
answer to the (piestion as to whether increases in AFDC payments 
b(»tween lOGO and 1970 caused the observed increases in female head- 
.ship or AFDC recipient rates. Instead, the paper examines whether 
variations in the level of AFDC payments were related to variations 
in the proportions of fenude headed families or the proportions of such 
families receiAnng AFDC assistance in- a (jiven year. It is, howevei*, 
plausible to expect that if differences in AFI)C payments across, 
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inetropolitan arcns arc seen to influence bcliuvior, increases in pay- 
nionls over time should liavcsiluilar ed'ecls.* 

Tlie units of observation are the largest slandanl meLropoli/;an 
statistical arcas SMSA's with census data on both while and noinvliitc 
popuhuions). Of the GG such SMSA's cnunieralcd in the census, 44 are 
us(»(I in this stll(l3^ Lack of (lata or rchable sample e:5timates on the 
racial breakdown of the caseloads in tho smaller SMSA's, especially 
in the non-Soulh, reduced the feasible stuuple set. Since suspected 
I'aoial dillerehces in the response to welfare income pla^^ a significant 
role in public discussion, it seemed advisable to maintain the racial 
breakdown at the cost ot sample sixe. Cross-section anal3^ses on 
SiMSA's are presented for 1960, with some proliminai-y results for 
1970. In addition to the 1960 an<l 1970 censuses, data were collected 
from State welfare agencies on the number of AFDG cases in each 
SMSA, the racial proportion of the caseload, and the average AFDC 
payment in the SMSA. The spccilic eligibility constraints such as 
residence are established at the State level but are presumed to be 
e/rective in cacli SMSA in the Stat6. The SMSA provides a l)ettcr 
estima te of a labor market than the State, and the problem of urhan- 
I'ural diflerences in attitudes to public welfare, whicli may confound 
estinniles of welfare response at the State level, is avoided. 

II. The Welfare Model 

This section describes tlie model used to e.stimatc the effect of the 
si/.e of the AFDG pa3^ment on family behavior. The model consists 
of two functions: 

Fli/P=:^aWL+yX (1) 
. C/F==l3WL+yX (2) 

whore 

ll7y is the average AFDC stipend, 

FH is the number of female heads of families with children less than 
IS years o[ age. 

Vis the number of AFDC cases (familves), 

F is the number of females aged 14 to 54, excluding cbildless single 
women, 

A' is a vector of stundardi/.ing variables, and 
7 is the coefficient vector. 

The first equation states that the share of females aged 14 to 54 
who arc female heads of families with children less than IS years 
of age is predicted to be a function of the si;5e of the AFDC i)aynicnt, 
as well as a function of several other factors (to be discussed below). 
The second equation states that tho .same factors are j^redicted to 
influence die proportion of females aged 14 lo 54 who are AFDC 
rccijaents. 

Coefficient <arin equation (1) is an estimate of tho response to the level 
of welfare income (measured here by the mean AFDC stipend) on the 
])art of women who, in the absence of the welfare alternative, would 

^ There m.iy of course be changes in conditions over time which .ire not evident 
in a eross-sccfion annlysis. An iiUercen^al .study is now in progress \n annlj-ze these 
changes. 
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be members of families which contained a supporting male member. 
Ji'or wxiit of a better term^ these women will be called ^'welfare- 
induced" female heads of families, and the coefBcieiit « is an estimate 
of the size of welfare-induced desertion^ that is, of the higher proportion 
of families headed by females which is directly related to larger 
AYDC payments. 

In equation (2), the dependent variable is the ratio of AFDC cases 
to the female poi)ulation, hereafter referred to as the recipient rate. 
CoefHcient in equation (2) is an estimate of the response of the 
recipient rate to the level of AFDC payments. If in. fact larger AFDC 
payments lead to larger AFDC caseloads, the object is to break down 
the caseload response into increased _ AFDC participation (a) by 
women who were female beads of families for reasons um^elatod to the 
level of AFDC income, or "welfare-independent'' female heads of 
families, and (b) by women who were female beads as a result of high 
AFDC income levels, or ^'welfare-induced'' feuialo heads of families. 
To calculate tlie^ welfare-induced component requires adjusting 
cooflicient a. Coefficient a represents the impact of a percent difl'or- 
ence in AFDC payments on the percent of women wlio are. female 
heads of famiUes. On the assumption that these women, wliose head- 
ship is a response to high AFDC payments, actually become AFDC 
recipients, it is possible to calculate the component of the higher 
recipient rate due to welfare-induced female heads. CoofTicient a is 
too small since a l-percent increase in the share of women who are 
fennde heads {FHjF) implies a larger than 1-percent increase in the 
recipient rate (G/F), since the mean proi)ortion of female heads of 
families i^i larger than the mean recipient rate. Adjvistmg for the 
different base rates yields the desired figure, the recipient rate respour^e 
to higher payment levels that is due to larger numbers of welfare- 
induced female heads. ^ 

Subtracting this component from the total recipient rate response 
leaves the other component, that part of tiie increase due to 
\N-elfarc-independent fenuile heads. 

The dependent variables in equations (1) and (2) are standardiiijed 
by a set of variables wliich, like the average AFDC stipend, are likdy 
to afl'cct the decision to aj)ply for welfare assistance. These are; 
female earnings opportunities in the fomi of a measure of the female 
wage and the female unemployment rate; male earnings opportunities; 
the amount of income held by females from sources other than earii- 
uigs or public assistance; and the most important requirements limit- 
ing eligibility within the population of female heads of families. 

B This is done by multiplving a hy the reciprocal of the mean of the caseload 
as a siiare of female heads [CIFH). 

Using AFDC caseload as a percent of female heads as the dependent variable 
{CIFH) would yield misleading results. To the extent tliat the level of welfarn in- 
come induces desertion, either actual or ^'statistical/' the coe/Heient of the welfare 
payment in a single-function model where the dependent variable is the AFDC 
caseload as a proportion of female heads of families will be a downward biased 
estimate of tlie total response to 'Velfare income. Increases in the level of welfare 
income in this ease will be related to increases in the denominator as well as the 
numerator of the dependent variable. 
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These added variables arc necessar}'- in order to isolate the effect 
of the AFDC stipend level from the effects of other factors. The de- 
cision to apply for public assistance cleaily depends on other factors 
as well as the income available from the AFDC program. For example, 
what conceriis many potential recipients is the amount of income avail- 
able from AFDC relative to the amount which couhl bo earned in the 
marketplace. Many potential recipients nia}'' be unwilling to sacrifice 
large amounts of money income even at the gain of increased leisure, 
ill those areas where the AFDC payment is low, relative to potential 
earnings. The sacrifice is clearly jess in areas where the AFDC pay- 
ment compares favorably with the average female wa^e. It is, 
therefore, predicted that the larger the AFDC stipend relative to the 
anticipated earnings of female heads with children, the more likely 
consumers will be to opt for AFDC income. Including the mean wage 
of females by SMSA in the equation makes it possible to look at the 
increase in the AFDC recipient rate (equation 2), or the proportion 
of female heads of families with children (equation 1) related to in- 
creases in the AFDC stipend, holding constant expected market 
earnings. Putting it somewhat differently, the prediction is that 
SMSA's with la^er AFDC stipends relative to female earnings would 
have larger AFDC recipient rates and larger proportions of female 
heads of families. The coefficient of the Al DC stipend is, therefore, 
predicted to have a positive sign, and the coefficient of the female 
wage rate a negative sigii (holding constant the AFDC payment in the 
latter case, SMSA's with high female earnings are likely to have 
relatively small AFDC recipient rates, for example)." 

" The average AFDC stipend is defined as the average payment in the SMSA 
to families reeeiving AFDC ineome. To the extent that the average stipend does 
not refleet variations in noi^xsaistanee ineome of welfare families, the figure does not 
fully reflect differenees in the attraetiveuess of AFDC. Althougli the data were not 
readily available to test the importanee of this bias, a number of faetors indieate 
any siieh bias is small. Another measure of the relative attraetiveuess of AFDC 
is differenees in the average total ineome AFDC families aetually attain. In tests 
using seleeted State data from 1961 and 1969 surveys, one finds an almost perfeet 
correlation between average total ineome and average AFDC stipends. 

The female wage rate for 1960 is the estimated mean earnings for all females 
employed 50-52 weeks in the SMSA. This figure \vas derived from the average 
earnings of females who worked any number of weeks in several oeeupational 
eategories and the proportion of females who worked 50-52 weeks in those oeeuj)a- 
tions, weighted by the oeeupational mix. The median earnings of females who 
worked 50-52 weeks is provided by the 1970 eensus. To the extent that those 
females who make the welfare/employment ehoiee ineur ehild eare eosts while 
employed, the relevant wage for their eonsideration is tlieir market wage not of 
child care eoBts. Data are not available on these eosts, however, but biases will not 
result unless there is a systematic negative relationship between eosts of ehild 
eare and the mean market wage (in which ease SMSA's with large mean wages 
would in fact have small net wages, and the observed negative relationship between 
the mean wage and the AFDC recipient rate will be a downward biased estimate 
of the true relationship). There is no reason to expect that a negative relationship 
holds between these two vaiiablcs; it is more likely tlxat there is a positive relation- 
ship, or that there, is no relation at all. Furthermore, sinee many of the females 
eonsidering welfare as an alternative to market activity are undoubtedly ghetto- 
dwellers, the extended family patterns which exist among the lowMncomc popula- 
tion are likely to provide low-cost or free child care 
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Other factors in ailditioii to the AFDC stipend and the averao;o 
female wage also may influence decisions concerning public assistance. 
Female earnings, as measured above, represent the average earnings 
which fei2)«4cs in the SMSA could earn if emplo^'cd 60-52 weeks per 
year. Ilowdver, it may be difficult for women to attain that wage on 
average, if there are few emplo^^nient opportunities. Tliereforo, tlio 
female uncraplo^nnent rate in the S\ISA is included in the equation as a 
measure of tlie difficulty of obtaining employment in tlie local labor 
market. The si^i of the coefficient of this variable is predicted to be 
positive. A positive sign indicates that high female unemployment rales 
increase the likeliliooil of choosing welfare. 

Furthermore, it has been suggested above that a portion of the 
AFDC caseh)ad ma^' consist of \vonien wlio became female heads of 
families for the purpose of receiving AFDC incouie, those females do- 
fined as 'Svelfure-inducod" fenudc heads of fmnilies. In this case, mule 
earnings ai^ well as female ma^^ be a factor hi consumer decisions: 
the hu'ger the male liead of liuuseliokVs earnings J'elated lo the AFDC 
stipend, the less incentive he will have to desert his family. The mean 
earnings of males in the SMSA are therefore included hi the equation^ 
and the sign of tlic coefficient is cxpecled to be negative. Holding the 
AFDC stipend constant, one would expect that the larger male earn- 
ings are, the smaller wiW be the proportion of female heads of families 
in the SMSA (ecjuation 1), and the snnxller, therefore, will be the 
APDGxcfcipient rate (equation 2).*- 

The amount of income held by females other than earnings or- 
AFDC income»r-alii^ony, child support, proi^erty income — Is also 
likely to affect consumer decisions regarding public assistance. Women 
with sufficient aUmonj'' or property income may bo able to refrain 
from working without the necessity of going on welfare. It is ^ici'eforo 
predicted that the coefficient of this variable will bo negative: The 
larger the average amount of this type of income in the SMSA, the 
smaller sliould be the AFDC recipient rate or the proportion of female 

" The earnings of males who worked any number of weeks are included rather 
than the full-year (50-52 weeks) earnings plus the male unemployment rate, since 
the male and female unemployment rates arc higlily correlated and therefore can- 
not both be included. Since the female rate may infjueiice both groups of females, 
' welfare-induced" and "welfare-independent" female heads of families, it was 
included separately rather than the male rate. 
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licads of families." A negative relationship between tliis variable 
ami the AFDC recipient rate is predic'ted for yet anotlicr reason. 
Female heads of families with income of this type above a certain 
level are ineligible for the AFDC program. 

The dopendcnt variables in both equations wore also standardized 
for the more important rules regarding eligibility- in the AFDC pro- 
fxram Avithin the population of female heads of famihcs Avith cliildren. 
These arc, for 1960, a residence constraint requiring at least a year's 
residence in the fState (this requirement was voided by the Supreme 
•Court in 1969 and therefore does not apply to the 1970 data); an age 
inaximum on child eligibilit}" of less than IS years (in 1970, the standard 
ap:e maximum was 21 ycai's for children stil! in school or in training 
programs, and the eligibility'' constraint applicable for various States 
is a maximum of less than 21 years) ; and a stipulation that the mother 
must work if adequate child care f acihties arc available (applicable also 
in 1970). During the 1960's various States initiated a program whereby 
faniilies Avith male heads Avere eligible for the AFDC program if the 
father was unemployed (AFDC-unemployed parent program). 
Although the numbers on this newer program have remained small 
relative to the number of female-headed families receiving AFDC 
incoiUc (see footnote 5), a variable was included in the 1970 equations 
to account for this progj am. These eligibility constraints are included 
in the equations since, if they are enforced, fewer females will be eligible 
for the AFDC program or wall find AFDC attractive in SMSA^s 
where these rules are in effect. 

All of the above variables are defined separately by race, with the 
exception of the eligibilit}'* constraints.^* 

III. Estimation Results 

This section examines how well the model fits the data; for i960 and 
1970, Using the statistical technique of multiple regression analysis 
allows one to isolate the independent effects of man}"" influences on 
female headship rates and on AFDC recipient rates, 

" Male-headed faiuiUcs where the female has substantial- amounts of income 
of this type are less likely to require AFDC income; therefore, the coefficient 
is predicted to be negative in equation (1) as well. However, there may be a pdsi- 
tivc correlation between the amounts of this income and the proportion of female 
Jicads of 'fainilias insofar as large average amounts of this type of income may in 
itself indicate the presence of relatively large numbers of widoxvs or divorced 
Vomen with alimony or insurance income. This variable may therefore have an 
insignificant or positive eocfficicnt in equation (1), depending on which influence 
39 the stronger. (The coeflicicnt was negative and significant for the nonwhite 
lK)pulation in equation (2) for both 19C0 and 1970, and negative but insignificant 
J or tlie white population. The coefficients were positive and insignificant for both 
populations in equation {!)). The amount of this income was ealeulated by sub- 
tracting total earnings and total welfare income from the amount of all income 
received by females in the SMS A, and dividing by the number of females who 
received any income. 

" Dummy variables wore also included to account for differences both in the 
intercept between South find non-South (definition of /'South" is that of the Bu» 
reau of the CJensus) and in the coefiicicntis of the standardizing variables, since it 
is jiossible that both the supply an^ demand for jDublic assistance may vary by 
region. Dummies to account tor regional differences were included wlien co- 
efficients or intercepts proved to be significantly different in separate South, non- 
South regressions. The coefficients of the AFDC stipend were not significantly 
different between the two regions. 
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Table 1 presents the logaritlimic coefficients of the main inde- 
pendent variables by race from the regressions using 1960 data.'^ The 
interpretation of these coefficients is straiglitforward. Consider the 
coefficient of the AFDC stipend in the first cohimn of table 1^ .3854, 
wliich represents the effect of the AFDC stipend on the share of non- 
white women who are heads of families with children. This coefficient 
implies that, holding constant the effect of other differences among 
SMSA's, a 1-percent-higher AFDC stipend resulted in a .3854 percent 
higher share of females heading families in tlie area. As predicted by 
the welfare model developed above, the coefficients of the AFDC 
stipend are all positive and statistically significant. In other words^ 
In 1960, the size of tlie AFDC stipend itself was an important determi- 

" All regressions were run in double-logarithmic form on the assumption that the 
earnings distributionR are log-normal. In this case, values of the AFDC stipend 
lying closer to the mean of the earnings distribution involve proportionately larger 
numljers of wage earners. This is relevant in particular in comparing responses 
from the white and non white ]DO])nlations since the diflfcrentiai between the mean 
nonwhite wage and the mean AFDC stipend is smaller than the differential for 
wliitcs. The coelBcients, therefore, indicate elasticities. 

The proportions of widows and divorced female heads of families with children 
less than 18 are also included in both equations as standardizing variables. While 
the independent variables cited above should account for the major influeiices on 
the dependent variable in equation (2), they may not constitute the entire set of 
factors likely to determine the dependent variable in equation (1). Specifically, 
tliey may not account for the proportion of "welfare-independent" female heads 
of families, Although there are no reasons on theoretical grounds for ex]>ecting 
a correlation between the factors deiermijiing ''welfare-independent" family dis- 
Bohition and the AFDC stipend, it is obviously desirable to reduce the possibility 
of bias in the coefficient of tiie AFIDC stipend. This may be accomplished by stan- 
dardizing both dependent varialjles for the proportions of those female heads of 
families most likely to be welfare-independent. (Tliere may be bias in /3 as well 
as a to the extent that ''welfare-independent'' female heads of families become 
AFDC recipients.) Among the five subsets of female heads of families with chil- 
dren less than 18, those who are widowed or divorced are less likely to have attained 
that status for ])urj}Oses of AFDC eligibility — widows for the obvious reason and 
divorcees because the costs of divorce are considerable and the status is not 
required for the AFDC program. The remaining categories are more likely to 
contain "welfave-induced" female heads of families; separated females since this 
category contains those reported as deserted; single females since the AFDC pro- 
gram provides an ineentive for the single female with children to refrain from 
marriage; and "others", to the extent that the mate's whereabouts is unknown, 
but he is not listed as having deserted. When eaeh of these subsets is regressed on 
the AFDC payment and the standardizing variables cited above, the coefficient of 
the AFDC payment^ as predicted, is significant or nearly so for separated, single, 
and "other" women for both populations. However, tlie coefficient is also signifi- 
cant for white widows, and is larger than its standard error for black divorced 
females, both coefficients with a positive sign. These latter coefficients indicate 
that there exists some positive relationship between the AFDC stipend and these 
groups in the population \vhich may bias the coefficient of the AFDC stipend. This 
positive relationship may be explained by at least two hypotheses however: (1) 
that the factors determining welfare-independent family dissolution happen to be 
positivdy correlated with the AFDC payment for some unknown reason; or, (2) 
that some "welfare-induced" female heads of families report themselves as widowed 
or divorced to the census (or, for example, that women who became widowed or 
divorced for reasons unrelated to the AFDC payment may refrain from remarry- 
ing for purposes of AFDC eligibility, or may migrate to cities with relatively higher 
AFDC stipends). If the fh'rft hypothesis is correct, standardizing the dependent 
variables in equations (1) and (2) for the proportions of female heads of families 
who are widowed or divorced wiU produce au unbiased eoefficient for the AFDC 
payment. If the latter is correct, the coefficient as an estimate of the response from 
the total population will be bixised downward. When the proportions of T^idows 
and divorced females are omitted from the regressions, the coefficien'^ of the 
AFDC payment are larger, as predicted, but not signifinantly different from the 
coefficients in table 1. 
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nant of both the proportion of females heading families (indicating 
family dissolution in response to the availability of AFDC income), 
and the proportion of the female population receiving AFDC income, 
for both the white and nonwhite populations. 

Table 1. — Determinants oj the AFDG recipient rate and the proportion of 
families headed hy females^ 1960 

[Regression coofflclenta (2V«44)] 







Dependent variables 






Nonwhito population 


White population 


Independent variables 


Percent female 
Iicads 
(Equation 1) 


Kccipicnt rate 
(Eaviatioii 2) 


Percent female 
heads 
(E<iuation 1) 


Kccipicnt rate 
(Equation 2) 


AFDC stipend 

Female wage 

Male wage _. 

Unemployment rate 




- 1 -hO. 3854 
+ 0. 0591 
« -0. 8537 
+0. 0700 
, 7644 


1 -f 1. 4241 
-0. 4980 

8 -1. 8978 
+0. 3116 
. 7538 


^ +0. 2641 
+0. IGll 
» -1. 6403 
1 +0, 2773 

. 7020 


3 +1. 0881 
-0. 4000 
» -10. 7409 
' +0. 8701 
.6317 



1 SigniOcant at .01 level. 
1 Sigj^Jflcant at .10 level. 

The coefBcieiits of tlie AFDC stipend in equation (2) indicate the 
total recipient rate response to changes in the level of welfare income, 
that of both 'Svelfoire-ihdependent'' and "welfare-induced^^ female 
heads of families. Table 2 mdicates tlic relative role of each of these 
gi'oups. In tlio case of nonwhites, an AFDC stipend 1 percent higher 
than average meant a 1.42 percent higher share of women receiving 
AFDC. Of the total coefficient of 1.42 for the nonwhite poi^ulation, 
.80 can be attributed to increases in the number of 'Svelfare-inde- 
pendenf' female heads of families in the AFDC caseload, and .62 to 
nicreases in the numbei* of "welfare-iuduced^^ female heads of families 
in the caseload.^^ 

Table 2. — Oomposition of disincentive coefficients 

Coefficients of AFDC recipient rate with 
respect to AFDC st1i>end 

Nonwhite Whlta 
^ population population 



Total coefficient _ -f L 42 1+1.9 



Contribution of: 

Welfare-induced female heads of fami- 
lies- +.62 +1.53 

Welfare-independent female heads of 
families _ +.80 . > +.37 

J Estimated. See text. ' 



See the discussion on p, 44 and footnote '9 for the derivation of welfare- 
induced and welfare-independent effects. The coefficient in equation (1) indicates 
the percent change in the proportion of female heads of families from a 1-percent 
change in the AFDC payment. The change in the proportion of female heads is 
then calculated as a percent change in the AFDC recipient rate. Tlie increase of 
.38 percent in the share of nomyhite females heading families implies an increase 
of .60 percent in the share of nonwhite females on AFDC since the mean pro- 
portion of nonwhite females heading families is somewhat less than tv^^ce the 
mean proportion of nonwhite females on AFDC. 
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A similar calculation for the white population requires an additional 
adjustment since the percentage increase in the AFDC recipient rate 
due to ^Svelfare-indiiced'* female heads of families (equal to 1.53, 
cnlculated from the coefTicient in equation (1)), is in itself larger 
than the coefficient for the total effect (1.09).*^ Assumin£; that the 
composition of the total disincentive effect does not vary hy race, 
then the total coefficient 'and that portion due to increased numbers 
of 'Svclf arc-independent'* female heads of famiUes cnn be estimated 
lor the white population b\^ setting? them in the same relationship to 
the coefficient in equation (1) as the relationship which holds among 
the three coefficients for tlio black population. The contribution of 
nonwhite 'Svelfare-indepeiidcnt" female heads of families to the total 
disincentive coefficient is 5G percent (O.S is slightly more than one-half 
of 1.42), Nonwhite "wolfare-independiBnt" female heads of families 
constitute approximately 12 percent of the total nonwhite feidi^iIeV 
population.^^ Since \vhite female heads of families constitute bn]y, 
about 4 percent of the total white female populatronL the relative 
contribution of white "welfare-independent" female HeJms of families 
could be expected to be roughly one-third of §6 percent, nearly 20 
percent. The contribution of white "welfare-induced" feinale heads 
of fnmilies would therefore be 80 percent, and the 'total disincentive 
coefficient for the white population roughly L9. 

It should be noted at this point that the coefficients measuring the 
effect of the AFDC stipend in equation (1) do not differ significantly 
by race. Although the observed coefficient for the white population 
in equation (2) is considerably smaller than that of the black popula- 
tion, it is clear that this coefficient is too small relative to the co- 
efficient ill equation fl). The estimated coefficient of 1.9 for the white 
population, admittedly a crude approximation, is not highly different 
from that of the observed coefficient for the nonwhite population. 
Regardless, neither the observed coefficient of 1.09 nor the estimated 
coefficient of 1.9 wan*ants the conclusion that the total responses to the 
availability of AFDC income vary greatly by race.^*-* 

Reading from table 2, a 10 percent higher AFDC stipend, holding 
SiVi other factors constant, would result m an increase in the AFDC 
iecipient rate of approximate^ 14 pcrceiifc for the nonwhite popula- 
tion,^ slightlv less than half of which would be due to desertions ofsup- 
porting males. The estihiated impact of a 10 percent higher AFDC 
stipend on the wliite recipient rate is 19 percent, with slightly more 
than three-quarters due to desertions. The contributions of *^velf are- 
induced" female heads of families, as a proportion of the total disin- 

" An increase of .20 in the proportion of '^vhite female heads of jpamilies is 
equivalent to a 1.53 increase in the white recipient rate since the mean recipient 
rate (.007) is slightly less than one-sixth the size of the mean proportion of female 
heads (.04:1). The small total coefficient (equation 2) for AVhites may have resulted 
from downward bias due to the inclusion of the proportion of widows as a separate 
independent variable and the high degree of correlation between that variable, 
the AFDC stipend, and the AFDC recipient rate. Changes in variable or model 
specification, however, do not remove the discrepancy in the sizes of the two 
coefficients, and it is as yet impossible to determine the source of the bias. The 
bias does not appear, for example, in the coefficients of the male wage rate. The 
coefficient of the male wage in equation (2) is slightly over six times the size of 
the male wage coefficient in equation (1) for the white population, as expected. 

.^^ Tiiis is approximate since, the number of "welfare-inaependent" female heads 
is not knoAvn; 12 percent is, the proportion. of all female heads of families. 

1* Tliis finding is consistent with a recent analysis of work orientations and 
attitudes regarding welfare income. See Leonard Goodwin, Do ike Poor WaM to 
TFor^j/ Brookii^ Institution, 1972. 



rciilivo coefficieiU, is ronsidcrablo. This does not, however, indicate 
(hat the proportion of families which dissoh^e for purposes of AFDC 
eliij;ibili(y is p'eater than the proportion of female heads of families 
who become AFDC recipients. This residt wonkl he siu'prising in light 
of the lienvy costs involved in family dissolution. Actually, as propor- 
tions of their respective populations, seven tancfi a« many '^welfare- 
indepe?ideiif^^ female heatU oj families become AFDC veciplents as do 
jdmdies whicft dissolve for AFDC dUjibiUUj in the case of the non- 
white population, for example. The relatively large impact of the 
AFDC caseload froni desertions arises fi'om the. larger-base population 
for family dissolution. 

There is additional evidence which suggests that liigli AFDC 
stipends influenced family splitting. Jf income from AFDC rehitivc 
to other income possibilities affects behavior, then the expected earn- 
ings of males, as well as those of fenudes, should influence the propor- 
tion of female-headed families and consequently the AFDC recipient 
rate. The results in table 1 confirm these preciictions. As suggested 
in the welfare model, the expected earnings of male exert a negative 
and statisticftll}^ significant effect on both dependent variables for both 
popuiationH. That is, low male earnings relative to AFDC stipends 
are related to high female headship rates and high AFDC recipient 
rates. 

The coefficients of the AFDC stipend in e([uation (1) for both racial 
groups indicate that a 10 percent hujker AFDC sii^peiul resulted in a 3- to 
4-x>erc€7it-hlgher proportion oJ females heading fairnlies- These effects are 
stati.sticall3^ significant at the 1-percent level of confidence, which 
strongly suggest that the findings are not statistical quirks. The data 
imp]}'', in other words, that independent of other factors, the size of the 
AFDC payment itself was an important determinant of family dis- 
solution.^° 

20 In addition to desertions of fathers, higli AFDCi)ayments provide an ineentive 
for mothers living with relatives to establish independent households. Although 
this effeet may be operative for onco^morried -wonien as well, it is likely to be 
strongest for single mothers. However, if the subgrouiJ of single female heads of 
families is regressed on the independent variables, the eoefBeient of the AFDC 
I)a>Tiient is statistieally less signilieant for both populations than the eoeffieicnt 
for separated female heads. In other words, the response to AFDC ineome is not 
very strong for the group of mothers most likely to be living with relatives. This 
suggests that the coefReient of the AFDC payment in equation (1) is primarily 
the response of mothers already maintainhig separate households, and that the 
main response to AFDC ineome is desertion by fathers. Additional evidenee is 
provided by the male wage rate, whose eoeflfieient is negative and statistieally 
signifieant in equations (1) and (2) (see diseussion. below). There is reason to 
believe that the coeffieient of the mala wage should be less signifieant for the 
group of mothers living with relatives because of offsetting iiifluenees of the male 
wage. For example, for mothers who prefer to remain with relatives, liigh Wnges 
of male relatives may enable them to resist the incentives to set up independent 
households resulting from high AFDC payments. In this ease the eoefficient of 
the male wage Would be negative, that is^ high male wages would be related to 
lower proportions of female heads of families. On the other hand, high wages of 
jnale relatives may enable women who prefer to establish sejDarale households to 
do so even if low AFDC ])aymenls do not eover additional eosts. In this case the 
coefficient of the nmle wage would be ])ositive. There is evidence th.it tliose factors 
may bo operative in the regressioii of single female heads of families. The coefli- 
eient of the male wage, although negative, is statistieally insignificant (in fact, 
Jpss than its standard error) for both the white and nomvhite popidations. This 
should be conipared to the strong statistical significance of the coefficient in the 
regression of separated female heads (oasily significant at the 1% level for both 
populations). Thus, the fact that the male wage is negative and significant in 
equations (1) and (2) suggests that the major hnpact of the availability of AFDC 
income on family stability is desertion of fathers. 
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The coefficient of the female wa^e is of the correct sign but ifs not 
statistical!}'- significant in equation (2) for either population. However, 
tliis result is not surprising in light of the sizable portion of the total 
disincentive coefhcient attributable to '^welfare-induced*^ female heads 
of families, and the high correlation between the two earnings figures. 

Female emplo3''ment opportunities, in the form of the female un- 
employment rate, were found to have a significant effect on the white 
AFDC recipient rate but the coefficient was not significant for the non- 
white population.^^ 

Tabic 3 presents preliminary results for the welfare model using 1970 
data. With the exception of equation (i) for the white population, all 
coefficients of the AFDC stipend are slutistically siguihcant.-^ The 
predicted uegative and significant relationship between male expected 
cannno:s and the dependent variables is also present in the 1970 data. 
^ Unlike tlie earlier results the female wage is positive and statistically 
significant in tliese j)re]innnary results. It is possible, but as yet 
untested, that this may be due to the omission of allowable earnings 
retained by recipients in the AFDC program in 1970. In general it 
is the case that the more affluent States tend to be more liberal in the 
administration of welfare programs. On the other hand, low payment 
States often use accounthig formulas that result in lower benefit) 
reductions than is the case in high pa^mient^ States. If high wage 
areas tend to allow about the same proportion of earnings to bo 
retained^ the AFDC program will be more attractive to consumers 
and, holding the in ale wage constant, there may be higher ]Droi)ortions 
of female neaded families and AFDC cases. These speculations 
remain to be tested fully when SMSA data on retained earnings become 
available. As in the 1960 results, the female unemplo3'menfc rate is a 
significant factor for the white po])ulation but not for the nonwhite 
population. 

2* The coefficient for the nonwhite population, however, was larger than its 
standard error. The signlficanfc coefficients for tlie female un employ'' ment rates 
in equation (1) for both ])opulatlon8 may be reflecting the importance of the 
male unemployment rate on the decision to desert since the male rate itself is not 
included as a separate variable. Much of the discussion in previous attempts to 
estimate the determinants of the size of the welfare population has revolved 
around the question of whether the level of welfare incomo or labor market condi- 
tions such as the unemployment rate was the stronger and more consistent 
determinant of the proportion of the population receivm^ public assistance. (See, 
for example, Kasner, op. cit.). These studies, however, uecd statewide unemploy- 
ment rates, whicn are not accurate descriptors of conditions in particular labor 
markets. In this analysis the SMSA unemployment rate is wBed, and the coefficients 
are less consistently significant than those of the AFDCscipend. 

*2 The lack of a significant relationship between the AFDC stipend and the 
proportion of white women with children who are heads of fiiniilies appears to be a 
southern phenomenon. If south and nonsouth SMSA'a are handled separately, 
thf^ coefficient of the AFDC payment is almost significant at a 10-percent level, 
with only 12 degrees of freedom, for nonsouthem SMSA*fl, 
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Table S. — Determtnanis of the AFDC recipient rate and the proportion 
ofjamuies headed byfemales^ 1970 

(Bif resslon ooeffldents {N^U)] 

Dependent variables 
Nonvhlto population Whito population 



Feroent female Heolplent Percent female Ecdpleui 
heads rale heads rata 

Independent variables (Equation 1) (Equation 2) (Equation 1) (Equation 2) 



AFDC stipend » +a 2276 « +0. 692S +0. 0518 > +1. 6013 

Female wage » +0. 7318 » +3, 5876 « + 1. 3059 " +5. 1738 

Mole wage « -0. 8223 « -2, 1787 « -1. 4439 « -4. 1653 

Unemployment rate + 0. 0406 — 0. 3904 + 0. 0586 « - 0. 5946 

R« 6122 .7551 .8027 .7524 



I significant at .01 level, 
s Sigiiiflcant at .06 level. 
« Slgniacant at .10 leveL 

In general, the coefficients of tlie AFDC stipend are smaller in these 
latter results than for the 1960 data, with the exception of equation 
(2) for the whito population which is in the range estimated for 19C0. 
Since this latter (;oefficient is statistically the most significant of the 
four coefficients in the 1970 results, it is possible that the lower 
coefficients may be the result of imperfect specification of the 1970 
model. There were changes both in tne adinimstration of public wel* 
fare, and possibly in the public's response to the availability of public^ 
welfare in the decade following 1960 — the allowance of higher retained 
earnings, the development ofa movement emphasizing welfare as a 
right, possible changes in the attitudes of middle-class consumers 
toward the receipt of welfare income, for example — which may be 
creating statistical ''noise" in the estimated coefficients, creating 
smaller coefficients and in general weaker relationships between the 
AFDC stipend in particular and the dependent variables. It is also 
possible of^course that consumer response to the availability of AFDC 
income may have weakened over time. Better specification of the 1970 
cross-section model, and more important, an analysis of changes from 
1960 to 1970 in the variables specified in the models should shed some 
light on these questions. Even the preliminary result, however, surest 
that tiie basic relationships present in 1960 are still in evidence in the 
more rece^^ data. 



INCOME SUPPLEMExNTS AND THE AMEKICAN FAMILY 



By Phillips Outright and John Scanzoxi* 
Introduction and Conclusions 

To ftssoss tlie fiiliire of marnoge md tlic ftimil}'' it is uscfal (o 
undcrsiaiid the past. The first pari of tins paper smninarizcs trends in 
mnrriuge niid divorce rates and cluinges ixi tlie marital status of white 
and iionwhite Americans. Tlie living arrangements and family status 
of cliildren over tlie past several decades also provide clues to changes 
in American families. 

Becan.sc much of the concern with the cniTent and future status of 
the American^ faniil}^ is generated by the dependent female family 
liead with cliildren,^ we measure the impact of dift'erent factors that 
explain the increase in the number of female famil}^ lieads with children 
over the past three decades. 

Direct anabasis of the impact of the level of AFDC benefits on 
several measures of marriage and the family is possible when the 
variation among the states hi AFDC benefits is used as a quasi- 
experimental design. If, for example, the level of AFDC benefits is a 
powerful stimulus affecting entry to marriage, "family splitting'', 
or marital instability, one would expect to find that the maiital status 
of women or the family status of children would vary among the 
States with high or low benefits. Presuniabl}^, States jjaying large- 
benefits wo\ild have more never married women, more children living 
in faniilies otlier than husband-wife families, and high marital in- 
stability tlian would States paying low benefits. 

^ Compansoii of the marital status of women among States with 
higher or lower AFDC benefits allows a test, albeit gross, for possible 
effects of the AFDC benefit levels on rates of entiy to marriage by 
3''ounger women. If liigli benefits deter marriage, we should be able 
to detect such effects. If the level of past AFDC benefits for female 
famil}'- heads with children is not related to the family status of children 
or the marital status of women, then the record of the past may be 
used, albeit cautiousl}'-, as a likel}'- guide to predict the effect of hiconie 
supplements on marriage and families in the future. 

Wo compare the conmiitmejit to marj'iage and the family of adult 
white and iioiiwliite men, and examine the marital status of men as a 
function of their economic status. This allows a judgment of the 
strength of commitment to niarringe and the family among white 
and black men, as well as providing clues to the likely effect of income 
suiDplemcnfs in uiidermining the institutions of legal tnarriage and 
legitimate cliildbearing. 

Differences in the percentage of white and nomvliite ever- 
marriod women in disriipted marital status are viewed in terms of a 

*Departinpnt of Sociology, Indifina University. Tliis researeh wxh supportod 
by Pfi))lic lle.'ilt}i Scrvioc grant MIT 1.5507, Indiaim Univprsitv and the Sub- 
comniittpc on Fiseal Poliey, Joint Keononiic C<iinniitt<^c. We acknowledge tlie 
assistance of R. Lcrinan and K. Jackson in do v eloping the statistical measuros 
used to examine cJiangcs in tJie number of female family heads over time. 
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goneval model of marital instability. Tlie effect of economic factors and 
racial discrimination in producing the observed difference among 
wlute and black women is discussed. The probable impact of income 
supplements on each major cause of marital instability allows an 
informed judgment of the effect of future supplements on the American 
family. 

Conclusions 

1. The marital status of the adult population has shown no steady 
\trend since 1890 in either the white or black population. Marriage 
and divorce rates fluctuate with economic and demographic conditions. 
The recent increase in the ago at marriage among younger women is 
a response to current economic conditions that delay marriages. 

2. Stability of marriages, as measured hy the percentage of ever- 
married women 15-44 who are separated, ^vidowed, or divorced has 
scarcely changed in either the white or black population since 1940. 

3. Between 1940 and 1970 the number of ever-married white moth-' 
ers aged 15-44 heading a family increased from 552,000 to 1,609,000 — a 
rise of 1,057,000. Among comuarablo non white mothers the increase 
numbered 509,000 female family heads. 

4. The percentage of mothers aged 15-44 in disrupted marriages 
(separated, witlowed, or divorced) who were familj'' heads increased 
from 43 to 79 percent between 1940 and 1970. This change in 
the propensity to form seDarato households (rather than living as a 
cliild or otiier relative of tiie family head) is similar to shifts toward 
separate housing and living arrangements among younger married 
couples, aged couples, and widowed persons. 

5. Four causes of the increase in the number of white and nonwhite 
families headed by an ever-married' woman agfid 15-44 were exam- 
ined: (1) increasing numbers of ever-manied women — or ijopulation 
increase; (2) declining marital stabilit}''; (3) declining childlessness 
among women in disrupted marital statuses; and (4) the increasing 
propensity to live in separate households, 

6. The change in propensitj*^ to live as a separate household accounts 
for about 38 percent of the total increase of 1,666,000 ever-married 
female faniily heads aged 16-44. About 18 percent of the increase is 
due to the increase in the number of ever-married women, independent 
of other clian^es, while 71 percent of the total increase is due to both 
tJiese factors in combination. Seven percent of the total increase is 
related to declining childlessness alone. Ninety pei'cent of the total 
increase was related to the combined effects of changes in propensity, 
population increase, and declining childlessness, leaving a maximum 
of 10 percent tha^ij^elated to declining marital stability alone and in 
combmation with tiro first three factors. There was very little differ- 
ence between the white aiid nonwhite population in the contribui-jon 
that the four components make to the increase in numbers of female 
family heads. 

7. When the increase in female family heads aged 15-44 from 
never-married mothers was included, the total 1940-70 increase 
moved up by 183,000, Of the new total increase of 1,749,000 female 
family heads, a maximum of 6 perc^^nt was related to rising illegiti- 
macy. 

Of the increase of 1,749,000 female family heads in all marital 
statuses, 36 percent was relat43d to changing propensity to form sep- 
arate households alone* Population increase ana the change in pro- 
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Eensitv combiued account<?d for about 68 percent of the total increase, 
icss ilian 13 percent of the total incretase was due to declining child- 
lessness among the ever^inarried, or increasing illegitimacy among 
the never-married, independent of otlier changes. About 3 percent of 
the total increase was due to declining marital stabilitv alone. 

8. lUej^itimate childbearing, bridal pregnancy and other measures of 
fertility do not account for ihe large difference in the proportion of 
white and nonwiiito women who are female fainily heads, The main 
reason a higher proportion of nonwhite than white women with chil- 
dren ai'e headts of a family is that a higher proportion of nonwhite 
women are in a disrupted marital status. A higher rate of breakup of 
first marriages among nonwliites and a longer period between separa- 
tion, divorce, and remarriage for those whose fii'st mai'riage jfails, 
accounts for the major portion of the racial diiference in the percent of 
women in a disrupted marital status. 

9. If AFDC benefit levels are a cause of the increase in the number 
of female family heads, the program could have such an efl^ect only 
through its effect on one or anotlier of the four components of change 
discussed under conclusion 5, above. TIio program cannot affect tho 
portion of change attributed to population growth; nor is it likely that 
the program has affected that component that is related to changing 
fertility patterns. Analysis of benefit levels aud the marital status of 
women in 1950, 1960, and 1970 did not discover a relationship of the 
program data to age at marriage, stability of marriaees, or the pro- 
portion of women married in either the white or nonwhite population. 
A possible AFDC program effect tlirougli the marital status or marital 
stability factor is, therefore, rejected^ This process of elimination 
leaves only the propensity factor as a pos^ble route through which 
the program could have increased the number of femam-headed 
famines. 

10. If the AFDC program has powerfully contributed to the rise of 
the female-headed family this effect should be reflected b^ a relation- 
shin between the level of AFDC benefits and the family status of 
children among the States. Analysis of State AFDC benefit levels in 
1960 and 1970 found no negative effect of pro-am benefit evels on 
two measures of the family status of white children, la fact» white 
children were somewhat more likely to live in husband-wife families 
in States paying high rather than low benefits. 

11. A sunilar analysis of State AFDC benefit levels and the family 
status of nonwhite and black children found no evidence indicatui^ 
that the AFDC program encourages the formation of female-headed 
lamiUes. in fact, urban black children in high benefit States were 

* somewhat more likely to live in husband-wife fanUlies in 1970 than 
were urban black children in low benefit States. 

12. By 1070 the AFDC program had been operating for over 30 
years, ^ter tlu*ee decades of program activity we found no impact of 
nigh or low program benefits on the family status of children^ the 
formation of female-headed families, age of marriage, marital status, 
or the stability of marriages in either the white or nonwhite popula- 
tions. A separate paper m this volume found no AFDC effects on 
illegitimacy rates between 1940 and 1970. 

13. The increasing propensity* to form separate households by 
mothers at risk of female headship is a trend snared by other Amen- 
cons. A similar trend was observed among older persons and among 
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3'oung husband-wife fnmilios. The decline hi the percent nge of aged 
persons or young intact families who live with relnlives is not a func- 
tion of changes in public assistance benefits. In the case of young 
couples, tlie nicreased propensity to live in separate housing cannot 
be Imked to any type of hicorae support program, Groupfi tluil do and 
those that do not have access to public assistance or social insunmco 
have moved in the same direction. 

14. There is substantial evidence that blacks and whites do not 
differ in their commitment to tlie mstitution of legal marriage. Within 
both populations the rate of entr^^ to first marriagu and to remarriage 
is similar wlieu men with similar incomes are compoi'ed. 

15. First marriages are more likely to be disrupted in the black tlian 
white population. About one tliird 'of the racial difl'erencc in stability 
of first marriages i? related to differences in the distributiim of income 
(measured in a single year) between the two populations of men. 

16. When remarriuges are included, 96 percent of white and 87 per- 
cent of black ever-mamed men aged 35-44 in I960 were currently 
married and living with their wives. If nonwhitc men had Incomes 
similar to those of whites this 9-percent difi'eronce would probably re- 
duce to 6 or 6 percent. Since many variables other than male inconxe in 
the year prior to census are not accounted for, we judge the exjjectcd 
difference of 5 or 6 percent to be trivial, and concIu<ie that the marriage 
behanor of nonwhite males demonstrates a commitment to marriage 
and the family similar to that sho^vn by white men. 

17. Racial differences in the proportion of women in a disrupted 
marriage are the result of different levels of constraints against marital 
instability and different levels of maiital satisfaction between the two 
populations. High constraints against hasty marital dissolution were 
related to liigh levels of income as well as to social factors. Low incomes 
result in a lower level of constraint. Marital satisfaction and social 
constraints are the main factors that differentiate couples that do from 
those that do not remain together. Satisfaction mth marriage is.a net 
result of the balance of positive and negative inputs to the marriage* 
Racial discrimination in labor and housmg markets lowers the level of 
constraints related to income among non^vnites, and also depresses the 
balance of positive over n^ative inputs to nonwhite mai-riages. There- 
fore, nonwhite couples have a lower level of economic constraints and 
ai3 also less satisfied with their marriages than white couples. There- 
f ore^ marital instability amon^ nonwhites is higher. Higher rates of 
marital disruption result in a higher proportion of nonwhite than white 
mothers living in a disrupted marital status and being the head of a 
faufily. The racial difference in the risk of female headship is not a 
function of differences between the races in the value placed on legal 
marriage and husband-wife families. 

18. A program that would provide husband-wife as well as broken 
low-income lamilies with an income supplement might mcreaso marital 
instability or depress rates of entr^ to legal marriage if the economic 
benefits of family splitting outweighed We social and other benefits 
of legal marriage. There is no evidence that the ^ast supplements pro- 
vided primarily to broken families by AFDO stimulated marital dis- 
solution, or caused low income persons to avoid marriage. If the past 
AFDC program has not produced a clear-cut effect on marital behav- 
iors after three decades, it seems unreasonable to believe that a 
future program that would not directly penalize intact families would 
stimulate family splittuag. 
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I» TiiEXDs IX Marriage, Divohce, AiNd Makital Status 

It is important to have some idea of the past if we are to luive a 
perepcctive oa future behavior. Restricting an overview of Americau 
marriage patterns to recent data would iinnecessaiily limit the 

f erspcctive one shouhl have on very recent changes in the po[3uktion. 
f, for example, the recent increase in the percent never niamed were 
a continuation of xi long-run increase, then the significance of this 
change wou!d be heightened. On the other hand, i{ the recent change 
is not an extension of a long-run trend, tlien it may merely represent 
an accommodation to recent socioeconomic events, l ather than being 
the wave of the future. 

Trends From Vital Statistics 

Because of inadequacies in maniage and divorce registration in the 
United States, color-specific rates from vital statistics are not available. 
The trend in national rates reflects the white trend, due to the nu- 
merical superiorit}^ of the white over the nonwhite population. 

Vital statistics on maniage rates per 1,000 xmniamed women mcd 15 
and older are available from 1920. (Carter and Glick 1970: table .3-2 
and NCI-LS, 1971 : table 1). The rate in 1920 was 92 per 1,000. By 1930 
the rate had declined to 67.6, and it remained in the lo'v i;eventies 
during that decade. The rate moved up to about 83 in 19'iO, peaked 
at lis in 1946, receded to about 80 by 1954, and declined to the low 
seventies during the 1958-63 period. The mamage rate has increased 
each year since 1963, and was about 82 in 1971. 

As Nvith maniages, the national divorce rate reflects most accurately 
the trend among whites. The divorce rate per 1,000 married women 
aged 15 and older was 8 in 1920. It declined to % low of 6.1 in 1932 and 
1933, and then moved upward and peaked at 17.9 in 1946. The rate 
decluied to 8.9 in 1958 and then increased reaching 13,4 in 1968. The 
divorce rate for the 12 months ending in January 1972 was about 16 — 
not far below the post- World War II record high. (Rates prior to 1968 
from Carter and Glick 1970: table 3-9; 1968 from Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1972^ table 79; 1972 rate estimated by the authoi^.) 

The rise in the divorce rate after 1958 has been accompanied By an 
increase in the number of children "per divorce decree — from 92 childrei;; 
per 100 divorces in 1955 to 134 children per 100 divorces in 1968. 
(Siaiistieal Abstract of the United S/ate: Ibid.). The number of children 
involved in divorce cases rose from 347,000 in 1956 to 782,000 in 1968. 
With no further increase in the number of children per decree, the 
number of divorces in 1971 (773,000) would imply that 1,035,820 
children were involved. 

The general conclusion from this brief review is that both marriage 
and divorce' rates have varied in response to economic and other 
conditions in the past. One should expect fluctuations in the future. 
A change from one year to the next does not herald the beginning of a 
new era. This point can be documented with Census Bureau materials 
which also allow anah'sis of long run ti'ends in marital status, as well 
as recent changes by age, sex, and color. 

Trends in the Percent of Adults Who Are Single 

The 1890 to 1969 trend in the percent of men and women aged 15 
and older who were single has been reporte<i by Farley and Hennalin 
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(1971: table 1). Ainonjrnonwliite men, the percont single (26 percent) 
was tlie same in 1969 as it hnil been in 1S90. Amono; \vhite males, the 
peix-ent single was stable from 1S90 through 1940, and it then (.leclinecl 
to a low in 1969. We concIu<ie that the data sho\v no shift away from 
entry to legal marriages hi either male population. Men appear as 
willing now as they have been in the past to enter a legal marriage. 

Among women the percent single among whiles aged 15 and older 
follows a pattern of stability from 1S90 through 1940, with declines in 
the percent single from 1940-1960, and no change since 1960. Among 
non white women there was nn increase of 1 percent single hi 1969 
over 1900 — hardh' evidence of a .significant trend away from entry 
lo ninrriage. 

Percent Single by Color and Age, 1960-71 

The ])ercent never nuirried among the total population of persons 15 
ami ohler will not reflect recent changes among younger age groups. 
'J'hus, while rbe 1960 and 1969 trend for persons aged 15 inul older 
shows lirti.: change, the trend toward later age at marriage among 
young persons does indicate substantial change. The percent single 
among women aged 14-34 in 1960 and 1971 is shown \\\ table 1. 

Tajjle 1. — Percentaqe of women affed 14-34 never marned^ by color: 
Unlied Staler, 1060 and 1071 



Color 



Ago of woiin'.n 




White 






Noil white 






litTl 


Chfliigc 




1071 


Clmnge 


14-17 _ 


04. 6 


97. 3 


2. 7 


93. 9 


97. 4 


3. 5 


lS-19 


07. 7 


76. S 


9. 1 


69. 1 


81. 3 


]2. 2 


20-24__ _ 


27. 4 


1 


7. 7 


3.x 4 


47. 7 


12. 3 


2;V29 




10. 3 


0. 5 


15. 7 


24.4 


8. 7 


:iO-:i4__ 


6. e 


5. 9 


-0. 7 


9. 6 


14.2 


4. 6 



Source; Bureau of thy Ccivsus (U«m. PC (l)-JO; Table 176: U.S. Bureau of llie Census, Curunl 
PopulQliiin Ji( ports, Sirks P-W. No. eiS: liibic I. 

For whites aged .18-24, notabhj increase in the percent single 
occurred. Among whites aged 25-34. little clsange can be found. Anfong 
non white women, the 1960-71 increase in the percent single is 
larger than it has been for whites at the some age. In 1971 a higher 
proportion of non white than white women were single at all ages. The 
difference in the percentage single between white and nonwliite 
women at the same a^e is understandable, given the different level of 
income hi the respective male populations (table 17, below). 

Recent clian'gcs in the percent .single are related to economic and 
demographic changes that affect the propensitv of men and women to 
many— changes that were, in part, responsfble for the temporary 
decline in nmrriage rales during the depres.sion. Since the economy is 
not now at depression levels, one might claim that economic ^'actors 
could not be responsible for the recent change in marital flatus. 
However, careful anaU'sis by Easterlin (1972) liad documented the re- 
lationship between cliaiiging economic conditions among younger per- 
sons and the change in maiital status. Also, one of the delayed 
demographic effects of the postwar baby boom is the recent ^^marrfage 
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squeeze*' (Akor:^, 19U7) wh'wh causes a deficiency of minilKn'> cf men of 
]nai']-iageublo ages relative to women in the priiiio years for ^lr^^l 
nuuTioge, Deniogniphic and economic changes expUiiii llie recent 
trend toward hitor v.^o. of first marriage. 

A sliil'l, toward lalier murriuge has occurred before in response to 
economic events; ihc cuireiit shift is a response to I'ecent cljtuigcs that 
oifect youug persons, and is no evidence of rejection of marriage by 
them. The shift toward later nnirriage should Inive positive e(lV(?ts. 
Fertihty is reduced by later niarnage, and the high rates of nuiritui in- 
stabihty among those who marry young will now afi'cct a smaller 
propor{iou.of the population than in the past, a change that nniy help, 
to st abilize tlie rising divorce rate. 

The Percentage of Ever-Married Women in a Dhrupicd ^lar'dal 

Status: 1940-70 

A major portion of this report is concerned with tJie 1940-70 i:hange 
in tlie number of female family heads aged 15-44, a trend tliat is re- 
lated to the changing number of ever-married wonion in disrupted 
marital status categories. Table 2 shoAvs the number ever married 
and the percent of ever-married woiueu aged 15-44 in a disrupted 
marital status (widowed, divorced or husband absent). 

Table 2. — Numher of women 15-44 ever married, and percentage 
whose spouse is not present, by color, United StateSj 1940-70 

IN'umbcrs In thousands] 



Porcciit whose spouse is 
Number ever manit-d not pri'seiit 



Year While Nonwhltc WIjUo Nonwhlln 



1070 25, 77o 3, 376 0. 9 28. 0 

1960 24, IGfi 3, 068 9. 0 28. 2 

1050 - 22, 7GS 2, 852 0. 5 20. o 

1940 18,405 2,424 9.3 25.3 



Note.— The numbers of women whoso spouse is not present are shown U\ tnblc 6, bolow. 

Source: Murilal status from U.S. Census of Populatiorit tSJ^O, 195Q and WSO, and Current Popul»tion Re- 
ports, Swies r-20, No. 212, table 1. . 

About 9.3 percent of white ever-niamcd women aged 15-44 were 
hi a disrupted marital status in 1940, compared to 9.9 percent in 1970. 
Among comparable nomvhit( i$, the percentage hicrcaaetl froni 25.3 to 
2S percent over the 30-year period. This measure of tlie impact of 
changing marital stability on the current marital status of women 
shows little change. 

II. Trends in Living Arrangements of Adults and 
Children 

Trends Among Adult Women Aged 25-64. 

Living arrangements of adults have changed over the past several 
decades. The causes of changes in the distnbution of the population 
among various household status categories have not yet been ex- 
plained, We can, nonetheless^ document the change, and then ex- 
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amino its impact on iiicmwes ia tho luniilxu' of fomuk'! hoads (jf 
families. 

Tiiblo 3 iiiiowri tho distrilnitioii of the juhilt female p(i|>iilMi.iou hy 
liou.-=ehold status in 1950 tuwl 1001). Among nonwliite women Ihoro wiU 
an incroaso of 2 ]i(»rcont living ais the wifo of the' hoa<l of a famil^^ h(^- 
twotnt 1050 and 19G0; ov(?r the same jjeriod, \\wyv! was an incronse of 
9 percent iu the propovtiou htjiuHug ilieir own funnly. These two 
changes occur, in part, because of the hirge de<*]ine in the percentage 
of women living iu families as a chikl or other relative of the faiiul^' 
head. Fewer iionwiiile women are now^ **doid)led up'* in another 
family, '^i^hoy are more likely than in the past to be the wlUi of a famil^^ 
head or to to tho family head themselves. 

Tabli3 3. — Trends in hous^ehold status of a<hilt vjomen aged 2o~(i{: 

United States 1050-00 

[In pcrcont] 



Color 







Nonwliite 
























Xlouscliold status 


1950 




tiliangu 


1U50 


190!) 


CllUllgtt 


Wives of hcii,d 


55 


57 


2 


74 


70 


5 




13 


22 


9 


0 


7 


1 


Child or relative of fiiinil}'' 














head 


10 


0 


-7 


12 


5 


-7 


Primary or seeondary iu- 
















12 


11 


-1 


0 


S 


2 




4 


1 


— o 


2 


1 


~1 


Total , 


100 


100 




100 


100 





Source: Derived from Parley and llermulln 1071: Tablo 4. Ago sianUardfzod on 1%0 lotal po])ubUon 

Among whites, the percentupie of women w^ho wore the waves of the 
family head increased by 5 percent between 1950 ami 1969, while the 
proportion who were female heads of families increased by 1 ])ercent. 
The 7-perccnt decline in the proportion living as a child or other 
relative of the family head geaierally was abscu'bed b.v an increase in 
the percentage who were, by 19()9, the ^vife of tlie family head. 

Other MecLsiwes of Trends in Homehold Status of Adults: 1940-70 
One can exanihie change in living arrnngements for different tyjjcs 
of adults. In table 4, we liavc displayed the 1940-G5 or 1970 trend 
toward separate houshig arrangements for a variet}' of tyj)es of 
people. The first column shows tho percentage of mothers aged 15-44. 
in a disrupted marital status who are family heads. (Not all of these 
female family heads are living in separate housing. In 1960, about 23 
percent of all female heads aged 15-44 compared to 14.6 percent in 
1970 were in subfamilies — see table 5, below. As the percent in 
subfamilies declines, one may assume the percentage of all female- 
headed families in separate housing is increashig.) The trend from 
1940 through 1970 shows a clear upward swing in the probability that 
mothers at risk of headhig a family will be doing so, and this change 
is a major cause of the increasing numbers of female-headed families. 
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Mothers ni; risk of being n fiiniily lioad arc not Hio only group of 
Aiiiericniis wlio nro shifting from joint family Jiousino* arrjin.irtMnoiits 
to sopurato liouj^inp;. In table 4 wc find shifts toward sope.rato hoiisins; 
nn»ong widowed mm and womcMi, among conplcs aged Go and older, 
among coupies wil.li tlie wifo aged 24 or younger, and among tnavried 
conj>ks of all ages. An uppropriato mensnre with wliicli one nmy 
roniparo llie ],94()-70 change in separate family status among llieso 
disparate types of people must consider the 1940 level, in addition to 
the absolute percentage clnmge between 1940 anil 1970. Taking llie 
1940-70, percent change as tlic numerator, and the difl'orence between 
100 percent and tiie 1940 ])ercentnge figure as the tiep.oniinator, wo 
htivc ai\ ^^eifective change rntio/' This ratio measures the extent to 
which tin? observed change equals or is less than the possible maximum 
(*hange. 

The bottom row of tabic 4 compares this ratio for diiVcrent ty])es of 
persons or couples. Among women at risk of female fanii!y headshi]), 
iho j'atio is 03, a iigure sliglitly lower tlnin tbat for all other groups, 
except widowed persons. Altliongli the absolute change in perceiitnge 
points among widqwMv.i won^on (31 percent) is close to the percent 
increase among women ]i5-44 at risk of headship (30 percent), the 
lower percentage of iha wi<lo\ved in separate !ivin,g quarters in 1940 
results in a hwer effective change ratio. Table 4 dennmstrates that 
the 1940-70 perio<l was one of <leeline in ^'doubling up"' livhig arrange- 
ments among a wide variety of Americans. Individuals nml couples, 
ohi and young, tliose witJi and those without public assistance or 
social insuran(!e shared a common move towani se])arate housing and 
separate household status. 

Tren<h' in the Livinfj Arraiujtmentis of C/tUdn n: 1010-68 

SiiK'C 1 910 the percentag<i of children under u^e 5 who are livhig with 
tlieii* mothers (with or without the father present) has not declined. 
The rate in 1910 was 97 percent for wliite and 87 percent for nonwliiie 
children, in 19G0 the rate was 99 percent for white and SO percent for 
nonwhite children nndcr age 5 (Farley and Uennalin, 1971: p. 13). 
WJien we ask win^t percentage of children under age G live \\'\X\\ hof/i 
parents a treiul emerges tluring the I960's, Farley and Hertnalin (1971 : 
table S) report that" in J9G0 about 69 percent\)f nonwhite clnhlreii 
umler G lived with boih parents, 19 pej'ccnt were with the nu)ther 
alone, 1 percent with tfie father alone, and 11 percent with neither 
paj'ent. By 1968 onl\'" 61 percent we're living \v\ih boih paj'ents^ 25 
percent with theniotller, 1 percent with thefatlier, and 13. percent witli 
neither parent. The decline in tlie percentage living with both parents 
is closely related to the increase in tho.se livhig with the n^otber alone. 

Among whites, 93 pei'ceut of c]ii]<lren under age 6 lived with both 
parents in 1900, 5 percent with the Jnother alone, 1 percent with the 
father alone, antl 1 percent with neitliej' parent In 1963, the pej'ccnt 
living with the mother alojie was up oJie point to 6 percent: the percent 
living witJi neither parent was down one point, tuul the percent living 
witli l)oth parents oj' with the father alone was unchanged. 
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nr. AxArA%sis OK Chaxge IX THE NuMBFR OF Female Family 

Heads: 1940-70 

■ Analysis of the Ireiid in the number of ever-married female fnnii)y 
heads ])rocecds in iwo stages. We first comment on different measures 
of trends in the risk of becoming a female family head. HaAnng settled 
on the measure we theji examine the causes of change in the number of 
ever-married women nged 15-44 who are heading a family. Following 
this amilvsis we include single women, pjnd then examine one common 
explanation of the increase in the number of female family heads — tlie 
alleged impact of the AFDC program. 

Chanffes in ike Numbers of Families Headed by an Ever-Mamed Woman 

Aged 15-44 

Table 5 shows the number of families headed by an ever-married 
woman aged 15-44 with a child at the time of the census. The numb^^r 
excluding subfamilies in 1960 and 1970 is also shown. The number of 
female-headed families in 1940 and 1950 is thought to use definitions 
that make the 1960 and 1970 count which included subfamilies appro- 
priate to trend analysis. 

Table 5. — Nwnher of ever -married female family heads aged. 15-44 
with childrenf 1940-70, by color 

[fsumbcrs in tliousancls] 



Color 

Year WliHi: NonwWie 



mo— alL- 1,000 f:81 

1970— excluding sub-fiiinilks _ (1, 369) (586) 

lOGO— all _ a, 210 451 

1060— excluding .sub-families 1 (023) (351) 

1950— all - 618 217 

1040— all _ , 552 172 



mOto 1070 change__._„. _ „ 1,057 509 



Source: IClli Consus of the United Sliitos JOIO: Population, FnmfUeSt TnJica of Familiea, tables 3 and 7; 
Consiia of Popul.'iUoti m,0, P-J'J No. BA, tables 4, fi; Cojisus of Population 1960; FaniUiea, PC 
Tables 6 and 21; Current J'opulation HeppHs, scries P-20: 218: Tabltj 4. Nover-anarricd family lica<is are 
oxcludod. 

Between 1940 and 1970 the number of white families headed by an 
ever-inarried woniun aged 15-44 infTeasej- by 1,057,000 while tlie in- 
ci'easo among honwhitos v/as 609,000. Neither increase suggests that 
Anierican fainilie?^ areiess stable than they were in the past. Changes 
in mnrital stability are, in fact, just one of scA^eral cause.«g of the increase 
in|thonumbcrof families headed by a woman. - 

Declines in the stability of jnaniages which increase the number of 
evor-inarried women in disrupted maiital statuses, is- one cause behind 
tlie hieron.sed numbei^s of female faniilj^ heads. A second cause is found 
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in ])0|)uliilion iiuTOase. 'I'liird. tliu number of fciinili' family lie:ul.s may 
increase if llio proportion of over-married women in (li;srnple(! niarilal 
.statuses who nvo childless declines. Finally, tlie nundjer of fennde lieads 
will increase if llie i)opulution of women at- risk of headshi]) (those with 
a child in disnij)tcd marital slatnses) changes its ]>ropensity lo form a 
sc;i)arate family. 

Chaiu/cs in the Percent oj Dlsrupied Marriages 

Owv analysis of the effect of changing marital stiibilily is taken 
from table 2, above. Only sTnall changes were found ])et ween 1910 and 
107O in ihe proportion of evor-married women 15-44 in (lisni])ied 
niarilal statuses. 

Change Due to Poimlation Increase 

With other factors under control the ofTect of ])opulalion increase on 
the iiun'ease in the number of women aged 15-44 who are liead of a 
faniily is taken from the counts of ever-unwried womoii aged 15-44 — 
SCO table 2, above. 

Change in the Propensity To Be Head oj a Family 

In table 4 wc noted aa increase in the propensity to bead a family 
among those women -at risk of female headship. This change is shown 
by color in table 7 below. 

Change in Fertility Patterns Affecting the Bisk of Female Headship 

Trends in fertilit}^ affect the probability that a woman of a given 
age will become a female family head \nth own child. Changes in the 
])ercentage of women in an age group that is childless maj^ increase 
ihe number of female heads with children. 

Table 6 shows the trend ui childlessness among wouicn at risk of 
becoming a female family head. The trend aiul level of childlessness is 
similar among both whites and nonwliitesj although the causes of the 
*sluM'e(l der-liiie are difterent. The high levels of childlessness among 
nonwhites in tiie earher years were, primarily, the result of disease 
arid other health conclitious that increased sterility and fetal loss. As 
iiealth conditions improved, childlessness declined (Outright, 1072; 
Farley, 1970).^ 

Among whites a similar involuntary set of conditions partially 
explains the high early level of childlessness, but iufreaslng bridal 
pregnancy and a decline in the use of birth (Control early in marriage 
luuong whites after .1940 is in'obably more important (Outright, 1972: 
table 9). In sum, the decline in "childlessness among nonwhites is 
largely due to changes in involuntary controls oyer fertility, while 
tlio decline among whites is primarily due lo a shift awa}'- from, vol- 
untary controls over fertility shortb^ before and shortly after marriage. 
This shift occurred among all strata of the white population. 
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Tahlk ii. — Xtf/nbd' of women agvif l-^f- i-i *u i1*srt(pf{'<l mafftal sfafifs 

[SximWrs in iliousautlil 





NtnulKT I'vrr-msMTiiMl 
in disnijrtnl 


l>ornt' (?1iUUi»'U 


















1970 _ 


•J, .151 <Mo 


2. 




17. 


IS. :i 


1000 _ 


170 m\ 


J, 71S 


m\ 


20. S 


2(K 2 


^. 


2, 157 7:»G 


l,(il(> 


:m 


2.V 4 


:12. S 


J<MO _ 


1,710 014 


J.2:i7 


42S 


2S. 0 


80. :^ 


1<>40 to )«)TOcUanse. 


S;i2 \VM 


85!) 


37-» 


-10. 2 


-12. 0 



ji»uU'<': T«)>li'3 rhiiiUiiisKno.^fnuu T.S, IU)vi>AUoriht' rV(i}*us, "Wft(r< niUtI FrrfiVfy W.'t" at/ft Utl(*: Wumtn 
ifV XuitthfrofChiidr<n l^n-hnrtr'* JiiSi) from **FrrtiVi)t" vol. IV I't. ft.t-haiMiT<. , taltlos if, ai^l IT; hJflOfrojn 
*• U'onun Uy XvtuUcr of ChVdnu Kf^Niorn,'^ VC (ij-SA. laUU«» Hi;mcl 17: 1H70 from CurjtKt t'Mimlnthtu liriiortii, 

Chanqes in thr IIIhIc of Behnf a Female FamtUf lhad With ChUtlren: 

Tjihio 7 shows the chuiigo in \\w risk of beiiijr n fomalo family hond 
hgvii 15-44 wi(h children iisiinjr thiw difforciit fienoiiiiiiator^^ for iho 
popuhitioii at risk. Novor-mnrriod women are oxohidod from all nii- 
iUiM'rttors and denominators. Table 7 indicatefi an inereaj^ in the risk 
of boitt^ a feii^ale family he^^d for both wliito and nonwhite women 
after 1940, regardless of the denominator chosen. With the exception 
of the slig:ht decline in tlie risk amongr wliites between 1940 and^ 1950 
(sec note to Table 7) all these measures show an increasing; risk of 
female headship between 1940 and 1970. The maior change in the risk 
occiiiTed between 1950 and 3960 — with an added but smaller increase 
between 1960 an<3 1970. For nonwlntes th>e increase in risk was large 
and nearly equal from 1950 to 1960 md from 1900 to 1970. 

Tabjub ?.^*l/cflA?/rf/f of ri^k of Jemale family hea<lskip for wmen 

aged 16-44: 1940-70 



r<»rcMit ever iiianlcd • I'rrcpiit of woiiiimi in disnapted morltal 

aged lft-44 «*ho are disrupted maritiil status who have vxiT 

feraale liMids of staius that arc ie- iM>m ctiUdren Uml 

famay with own malt" twsoiXy 4\eads ar? fenialtf fandly 

child with own diild heads with own child 



Y«>iir WUito Nonwhite U'hitv Nouwhltc Vtkiiie Nonwhite 



1070 a 2 20. 2 63. 1 72. 0 76. S 84. 8 

39t>0 <). 3 14. 7 55. 7 52. 1 70. 4 Go. 3 

1950 2. 7 7- C 28. C 28. 8 38. 4 42. 8 

1040 3.0 7.1' 31.2 28.0 44. C 40.2 



Note.— 1060 «itd 1970 datainclude female subfamily heads. IUSO data include both secondary &nd primary 
familips. 1960. 1960, and lt^70 data use own ehildreti while l'^ includes related as welt as owix chiMreit TJ}« 
dllTeri-uoe iu dt^nition l>et«veit IfHO and liiSO may aecoum for the slight decline in risk for \s hites end 
moderate the increase in risic anioiig no(iwhitt«. The efSijcl of this change in deanition in the suijs44|ueitt 
analy^s is trivial 
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Tlio large dilTorenros m risk of foninio fnin ily Iiouclship bet woo n 
white rtiul iioiuvliile women using nil evor-niarried women generally 
<lisu]>])eiirs when the niore n|)pro]>riule ]>oy)ulntion at risk is clio<;cn. 
Tlius, tlio niiijor explanalion in any year of tlie liiglier percent of non- 
wliile than white eV(M--niarrie(l women being female fnniily heads is 
ihnt a higlier ])roportion of uonwhite than white women are in dis- 
ru])te(l nnu'ital statuses. As noted in Table G there is little difTeroncc 
in diiidlessness levels of^ white and nonwhitc wonieu in disrupted 
statuses in the sajue yenr. Therefore^ tlic larger percentage of ever- 
married non white wojnon heading their own families shown in col- 
umns 1 and 2 of table 7 is causeil, for tlie most ])art, by the higher 
j)ro])orlioji of non whites than whites in disrupted marital statuses. 

Among Mdiites the trend in the risk of female family headshij) in 
(ho ponuhxtion at risk (defined as won\cn in disrupted marital statu.;os 
with chihlren ever-boni) moves from about 45 ])ercent in 1940 1o 77 
])ercont in 1070; among nonwliites the ])crcentage increases from 40 
lo about 85 percent. We refer to this trend as one of changing propen- 
sifj/ to form sifparate families in which the woman is head. 'J1ie effect 
of changing propensity on the increase in the nuniher of female family 
heads, iudeiiondcnt of (he increase in the population at risk, is con- 
sidered in the following section. 

Components nf Chamjc- In the Number of Female Family II eads^ lD/fO-70 

In xabl(> S we display the absolute and rehiti^i'e itnpact of changing 
propeusiiies u\ form separate houscholdsj population increase, dechn- 
ing childlessness and marital stability on the 1940 thnjugh 1970 
int;roase in the number of families beaded by an ever-married mother 
aged 15-44. 

TABLii S. — Components of 1040-70 change in the number of ever-marrkd 
/emale jfamihj heads o(je.d lo—Zf/f. with ch ildren j by color 

[Numhors hi tliouFiiiHls] 
Color 

('oiniwiin tits of liUf>-70 Wliilf NoiiwhiH' T(it:il 

i!KTc;i«i' iu ihr riumlu'r 'if ■ ' 

fi' 111 alt' ];nulty Iivads Niiniin'r IN'i'coiit Nil nil ht IVu-cmiI Niuiiln'r I'dccnil 

(1) Jlijilicr i)roi)(.'asUN' 

iihuio __1 :m :J7. C 101 U7. o 5S0 ;i7. (5 

(2) P(i]iul:ituni iiicreaso 

nhmv 221 20.0 <>7 li!. 2 2SS IS. 4 

{'») Coniponoius 1 ajid 

2 Lr.jiibiiH'cL. 779 7;5. 7 :m O:). 4 1, 1 12 7 1. 0 

(4) Di'eltiiinj; diildlcss- 

jM^^s aloiir 7S 7. 4 «jS 7. o 11(3 7. 4 

i'y) C(»nij>*iuc'ius 1, 2, 

uud 4 L-uUvhlnod— - OUCi 4 444 S7. 2 1,410 • 00.0 
{()) MarilJil stahilitv 

lihMiv. _J :?:J 1 IS :i. 5 .11 ;3. :j 

Total iiiLron?^c 1, U:w 100. 0 500 100. 0 1, .'(iO 100. 0 

N\^TK.---I'(iritiUl:i foi LomiHitiiigthL' laiinliiTsiii mu-.s I tliruiigli 0: (1) (^""i;]^)*^^'' ^-^ ^C''**~^'0* 

^u^•sr•lipts I and 2 n U'v to llUU uiul VM'\. rori;M«4Mi\>ly ami U=^iiutnbi'i oJ fonmlv fumily WwU with h clUUl 
ill ilisruptr<l tiiiii itiil Mimis: .M-s>mmbrr of inctlicj}; in disriipled niniiial sintu;'; D-minilx'i' of i'Vri'-iu:u*- 
r£('<l women iti a diMiiiiti'd intiiHaUnuliis, and r«'mmilM'fi>f<'vvr-iiuuricd wonu'n, 

Soiiri v: 'I'jlilts 2, 5, and i\ho\\\ 
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Rows 1, 2, 4, nnd 6 show the increase in numbers expected from ()io 
observed change in each component, htu\ there been 7io clmngc in tniy 
of the ronmining throe components. Rows 3 and o show the contrih;i- 
tion of vjxrious components in combination with other con\]>onents to 
the increase. 

Amo!uj: whites, for exani])le, the chungo hi propensity ulone accounts 
for 30S;0^00 of the total 1,057,000 increase— or about '.SS ])erceat. The 
increase in the niniibcr of ever-mai'ried women alone would, hud iu> 
otlior comjjonents changcil, resulted in a gain of 221,000 female family 
heads. The comLbination eHcct of cliange in both propensity and ]30])u- 
lation is hirger than the sum of the change from each compoiuint 
considered in isolation — row 3 shows ubovjt 74 percent of the total 
increase is a rcsidt of joint changes in ])ropensities and population 
increase. By itself alone, the decline in childlessness is related to an 
increase of 78,000 liends; when considered jointl3'' willi the first two 
components 91 percent of the total increase is attributed to factors 
oUier than changing; stability" of marriages. Thd contribution of the 
decline in marital stability alone is about 3 percent of the total increase. 

Among nonwhites the center columns in table S indicate results 
quite .similar to those detailed above for wliites. The combination effect 
of changing projjonsities and population increase accounts for 65 i)cr- 
ccnt of the inc]-ease ia numbei-s of nouwliitc female family heads, wiiile 
the addition of declining cliildlessness to the first two components 
iiccounts for 87 percent of tlie gain. Tlie decline in nonwhite niaritnl — 
stability alone is related to 3.5 percent of the increase. 

Tlie j'ight lunul colunms of table S ucUl the numbers resuhing from 
sc|)arate analysis of white and nonwlnte change. We see that 71 
])ercent of the increase in all ever-nuirried female family heads aged 
15-44 is related to clianghig j)ropensi(ie.s to form separate households 
and llie increase hi the number of erer-married women. When the 
decline in childlessness is added to the first' two components we Cind 
that 00 percent of the increase can be allocated to the first three com- 
ponents. The role of marital stability is relatiA-oly small — it accoUi;(s 
for just 3 j)ercent of the iner(!aso when considered aloue.^ 

Adding hi Never-Marrled Female Family TImds 

Tlic census of 1040 reported 28,000 white and 18,000 uonwhile 
never-married mothers aged 15-44 as female heads. In 1970 the 

1 The size of the component.^ in table 8 will change if 1970 rather than 1940 
mefL«ures arc substituted at various points. For example, among nomvhitcs 
formula 6 results is an estimate of 18,000 added heads due to change in marital 
status alone. One might jLsk whother this cfimponcut would change had. 1970 
rather than 1040 data boon used. The first term in formula 6 gives the percfiutngo 
of over-inarriod women with children in disru)>ted marital statuses that \N*cre 
heads. In 1940 the figure wa.s 28 percent while in 1970 it w:ls 72 percent. Sub- 
stituting the 1970 for the 1940 statistic will increase the marital .status component 
to 40.3 thousand. This increase comes, in part, from reducing the actual clfcct of 
rising propensities on the increase in numbers of heads and then allocaUng this 
change to marital status. Substantive interpretation of results obtained after 
substituting 1970 for 1040 inputs is unclear. 
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respective numbers were 63,000 and 160,000. (Se(» l«ble 5, iibov(», for 
source?0. Among whites tlie total incrcu.se was 35,000; am on a; non- 
wliites it was 148,000. The ui)))er jmnel of tuWo 9 breaks (iown the 
total increase for never-married female familv hea<Is into tin* three 
relevant components behind the increase. (Clianffing marital sttitus 
is not rel(^vftnt.) Because no direct measure of changing i)ro])en.sity 
is avaihiblo for the never-marri(»d, we assume tliat tlio change in 
])ro])ensity observed for the ev(»r-married ir, equal to the change for 
never-married moth el's. This assumj)tion can tolerate considenible 
error witliout serious couse(picnces on tlic! following analysis. 'J'ho 
data for tlie i)opuIation increase coniponont are tho counts of never- 
marrie d women 15-44 in 1940 and 1970. Allocatiosi of change to these 
two c(miponents considered separat(^ly and tlien in cond)ination is 
identical to tlnit detailed above in table 8. AIIoc^\tion of change to 
declining chil(llessm»ss is a residual term — t!ie difference between tlie 
change ni tlio number of nev(T-marri(5d heads allocated to changing 
j)roj)ensilies and population increai^e in combination, and the total 
nicroase. We are unable to ^nUcuhite the contribution of rising il- 
legitimacy (which is analogous to declining childlessness among tho 
ever-married) because the necessary data are not available. However, 
the method selected to rejwesent the contribution of rising illegitinnicy 
is constraineil by the ])reviously deducted contribution Trom tJio first 
two components. Finally, the relatively less precise calculations used 
for tho nover-nnirried can havo little imj)act oii our final assessment 
of the components of change^ since the contribution of rising numbers 
of never-married heads to tho hicrease from all nnirital statuses is just 
10 percent. 

Table 9. — Components of 1940-70 change in tlie number of never* 
mamed female family heads aged 15-44 ^itfv children and female 
Iteads with children in all marital statrises, by color 

r^'urabers lu tliousands] 



Components of 1940*70 WlUte Nonwhitd ToUI 

increase In the number ■ — 

of female family heads Number Percent Number Percent Number PcixHsnt 



NEVEn-MARRIED FAMILY HEADS 



(1) Higher propcnsitj' 














alone 


20 


57. 1 


20 


13.5 


40 


21.9 


(2) Population increase 














alone 


2 


5.7 




10. 1 


17 


9.0 


(3) Components 1 and 2 














combined 


24 


68. G 


52 


35. 1 


76 


41.5 


(4) Inerea^ed illegitimae}' 














in combination 














with 1 and 2 


11 


31.4 


9G 


€4.9 


107 


5a 5 


Total iucrcaso 


35 


loao 


148 


100. 0 


183 


100.0 
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CI) Hijsl^cr prn])cnsity 

alone 

(2) Population increase 

alono 

(.'{) Components 1 and 2 

eoinbincd 

(4) Declining cluldlesw- 

ne.'^s Jilonc * 

C")) Ct)Tn])onents 1 , 2, and 

3 eonibined 

((>) Marit al stability 

alone 

Total inureajso 



,\\,U MAIUTAU ST.fTVi<i:s 



418 


88. ;5 


211 




20.4 


82 


so:] 


7:1 5 


;58.'V 


so 


S. 1 


m 


077 


so. 5 


r.02 




:i 0 


IS 


1,002 


100.0 


(i.")7 



;i2. 1 


020 


30. 0 


12. T) 


:30.> 


17.4 


58. 0 


1, 188 


07. 0 


20.4 


22.) 


12. 7 


00. 1 


l.oOO 


80.7 


2.7 


rn 


2. 0 


100. 0 


1,740 


100. 0 



I 'J'lir imnilirrs In II 110 rrprcsoiil l!m olumttp for ovor-inarrlod from cliildlcssiicss nloiip. inul 

1 Ijo llUniUn^aj-y cmnijoin nl. The lalliT mnoliorji iiicludo a few lliousand never married women wlio, Klnttly 
siH'iiklng. should \wX lie included in this Hue. 

N'OTK.— TIio low<T ininel is llu* sum of Iho numliers for o%M»r-nmrriod womrn from \i\hW 8 ninl the ap|nif>- 
lirlatp numl>orr? foi' ni'vor-maiTied womeu in tho upper panel. 

Tho tip])er panel of (ablo 9 in(li(»atcs that tlu^ cliaupe in propensity 
accounts for 57 i)crcont of the wliilo but only 13.5 jwrcont of the 
nonwhite inrronso. Popuhition increnso is a rehitivoly niinor factor 
wlien considered alone. In combination the chancre in propensity 
«n(l ])opulation increase nccotnit for 69 percent of the while and jnst 
i)ercenl of the non\vhito increase. The difference l)el\veen the total 
piin and tliat \vhi(»h has l)een related to the first two components is 
allocated to the effect, of risinjr illegUinuicy. For white and nonwhite 
never-married womon together about 58 i)ercent of tlio total increase 
is rehiled to rising illegitimacy. Some portion of tliis figure is actually 
coming from combination effects of illegitimacy with the first tMO 
(•fimponents. E\en so, just (> percent (107/1749) of the total increase 
can be attributed to rising il!cgitimac\\ 

The lower i)anel of table 9 summaries the data for \\omen all 
marital stattiscs. For whites and nonwhites together, over two thirds 
of iho imrease in female family heads with (children aged 15-44 stems 
fmm tlie combined effects of changing propensities io form separate 
liouseholtls and population increase. Loss than 13 percent of the total 
increase can be allocat4?.tl to changes-' in fertility patterns among the 
never-marrietl and the ever-married. About 90 percent of the increase 
is a function of changes in propensit:e.s, population increase and 
fertility. Changing nuiritai stabdity alone accounts for about 3 percent 
of the increase. 

Expected Change In Numbers of Female Famhy Heads, 1070-00 

Estinnitos of the cliange in the number of female heads over X\\v 
ne.xt ."lO years can be made by considering the likely cliange m eacli of 
the fotu**comi)0!ients. Of these four comi)onents the changing ntnnbcr 
of women aged 15-44 can be estimated with a liigh degree of accuracy, 
since many are already bom, and changes in fertility will have oldN' 
moderate effe(»ts. In 1990 the number of womeii aged 15-44 will.be 
about 57.0 million — about percent more than the count for 1970. 
(U.iS. Btireau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United Spates, 
1970: Table 7, using series D projection). Thus, if there were no furtl^er 
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clninpjo in niiiritjil sUitus, propensities or f(»rtilily paMcnis wo \\<n\ld 
expect about .*i,47G,000 feiimle liciids in nil inuriliil statuses a^ed 
15-44 in 1990 — a guin of 957,000 — or o8 p(»rcont — over the nunibci in 
1970 This <rain from population jijrou'tli ahmo will uiuleresfinuite the 
netual change unless llie net elfcets of chaai^e.s from the reniainintr 
three components are zero or negative. Is it, likely that the other 
eoinpononts will Inivo zero or nejr^ative impaels? 

By 1970 the love! of propotisity to form st^parate hoiisehohis was 
\ug\\f ami while it probably will not decline, there are eonstniints 
related to yoiithfnl a^o and low parity (Sweet, 1972) that siionld 
prevent it froin undergoiuj^ nmcli inrther inerea«e. If the jjroportiot^ 
of women who are «inf^le inereases this may reduce t!\o number o-* 
fenndc heads, net of other changes, because tho risk of hcadshi]) is mi 
different between ever-married and never-married women. Given tho 
small change over the past three docndeA in the inarital status of tho 
ever-nuirriefl one might nssunie little further increase in the percentage 
of ever-marned women in disrupted marital statuses. 

The last component represents (he efl'ects of itiegilimacy and child- 
lessness among tlie cver-niame<l. It is likely that a favorable change 
(i.e. one that will reduce the nund)er of female heads) will occur. 
The recent deciline in illegitimacy rates (Outright, 1973; Table 3) 
should continue. The enormous decline in marital fertility among 
botli lower and upper income women (Jaffe, 1972) should be accom- 
panied by increasmg childlessness among ever-married women in the 
mrly years of marriage. Tlii;?; latter change would increase childlessness 
among women at high risk of marital disruption in, say, the fii-st .3 
years of marriage. There is, however, little reason to think that, 
childlessness will return to its 1940 level, and given the relatively 
snuill impact of the fertility factor under the stimulus of enormous 
change between 1940 and 1970, the likely impact on female headship 
of a moderate reversal of past trends shoidd not be overestimated. 

In short, this speculative application of our method suggests that* 
tlie components rcspoasible for change in the past will not assume 
tlio same order of nnportance in explaining ("hanges in the future. 
From population growth alone, an increase of about 957,000 female 
heads aged 15-44 with own children is expected by 1990, The actual 
increase may be smaller or larger, but given the likely course of the 
coinpononts measuring the^ propensity factor, marital status, and 
fertility patterns, it seems likely that population increase will be the 
major factor behind changes in the number of female family heads 
over the next 30 years, 

The Effect of laming (tie First Birth on Female Headship 

Because illegitimacy rates are higher among nanwhito than white 
women, it can easily be assiitncd that one factor that explains \\liy a. 
higher proportion of nonwhatc than white women are female fatnily 
heads must be related to this difference in the timing of fixst births ili 
the two poi)nlatioas. 

The 1967 Survey of Ecouonnc Opportunity, conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, ])rovides data that can be used to assess tho 
impact of illegitimacy and the tiuiii^ of legitimate first- births in ri»la- 
taoji to the data, of niarriage on the probability of fejiuUe headship. 
The average mother in this 1967 sample was about 40 years of age, so 
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wc arc looking for a lonrj rini impact on illegitimacy or the timing of 
first logitimato births. Docs timing of the first birth afl'ect the chances 
that a mother will bo a female family head some years aft<?r her first 
birth? 

Table 10 shows the i)erceutage of American motliers aged 59 years 
or less who were family heads, according to a classification that groups 
mothers according to marital status and the time of the first birth in 
relat ion lo their marriage, if any. In the first row are mothers of illegit- 
imate children who were never married at the time of interview. 
(Seven percent of white and 19 percent of nonwhite mothers whose 
first births were illegitimate were never married.) The third and fourth 
columns show the percent of mothers who were heads of a famil3% Overall, 
11 percent of white and 33 percent of nonwhite mothers were family 
heads. The group with the highest risk of headship in either population 
are mothers of illegitimate children who have never married. However, 
these never-married mothers are a small minority (6 percent of non- 
white and under 1 percent of white) of idl mothers. 

Table 10. — Tlie percentage of mothers aged 59 and under who were 
female family heads ^ by fertility history of first births and marital 
status/by color: Umtea States, 1967 



rcroent female family Adjusted percent 
Number of mothers heads family heads 

I< crtlUly history and 

marital status White Black White Black White Black 



Never married: Illegiti- 
mate— 30 375 88 98 NA NA 

Ever married: 

Illegitimate 386 1,589 13 27 13 25 

. l»rcgnant brIdeB 956 1,034 11 29 11 29 

8 to U months 3,491 1,071 10 28 11 29 

15 to 24 months 2,325 674 10 26 10 27 

More than 25 

months 3,430 975 10 28 10 28 

Others, including never 
married 318 701 21 74 20 73 



Total 10,906 0,044 11 33 11 33 



Sonrce: \%1 Survey of Economic Opportunity. Tabulations provided by James fiweett Department of 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Timing from marriage to first birth defines bhtns \(ithin 7 
months as representing premarital pregnancy, hence the category of ''pregnai'" brides/' Adjusted columns 
statistically control for differences among women in different fertility nistory ^d marital status categories 
(within each color group) on years of education^ rural or urban residence and age at interview. Adhisted 
oifferoncos for n?ver married women aloiu; were not computed. Never married women are included with 
"others," a group that includes women with missing data that prevented their Ijcing placed in a specific 
fertility histcury code. Because never married women arc included with "others" the column total is greater 
than the actual total count. 

If we ask whether tho risk of headship among women who ever 
marry is greater among those who have had a first illegitimate rather 
than a f&st legitimate birth, we have a clearcut answer. Among 
whites, there is a difference of only 1 or 2 percent between unwed 
motliers who later marry and other types of mothers. Among nonwhite 
mothers, the unwed mothers \vho later marry are no more likely than 
are iionwhit^i mothers of legitimate firstborn children to be a lemale 
family head. This lack of an impact of an illegitimate first birth for 
ever-married unwed mothers holds up with statistical controls for 
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education, place of residence, and age at interview. Therefore, for 
unwed ino(ner.s who later marry, illegitiniac}- does 7?f^/ heighten the 
risk of later female family headship in comparison with the I'isk run 
hy mothers of lecjitiinate children. JBecause 93 percent of white an<l 81 
percent of nonwhite mothers whose first bhth was illegitimate have 
married, the effect of illegitimacy in raising"tho level of female family 
headship in either populatioji can onl3'' be relatively'' small. 

The presence of un\ved mothers not yet married inflates the level of 
feraalo family headship for nonwliites hy 4.2 percent. The w^hile level 
Is inflated hy 0.2 percent. Althougli the effect of illegitimacy on the 
level of female family headsliip among blacks is sizable, one should 
note that the white-nonwhite difference in the level of female headship 
is reduced by only one-fifth when the effect of higher nonwhite illcgiti- 
macv is removed.^ The basic cause of higher levels of female family 
headship among nonwliites is the higher proportion of nonwliite 
ever-married women in a disrupted marital status — not illegitimacy. 

Income Supplements and the Increase in Female Family Heads 

What docs this analysis of the components of change behind the 
rise in the number of female family heads suggest about the role of 
past income maintenance poHcies and family structure? Have ]>ast 
policies been a cause of the increase in female family heads? Wliat 
might future income policies do to moderate the impact of each com- 
ponent of change in the future? 

One component responsible for a large share of the past increase in 
female family heads was population increase alone and in combination 
with changing propensities to form separate households. It is difficult, 
if not Impossibje, to empirically link post income supplement policies 
to the ])opulation component. The component of cliange related to 
the decline in birth conti'ol use early in man'iage cannot be linked to 
past income supplement policies, any more than income supplements 
can be hold responsible for rising illegitimate births. Nor has solid 
evidence emerged that would show a causal connection bot>veen 
income supplement progi^ams and the small changes in marital status 
that also play a small role in the rise in the number of female family 
heads. 

Outside of the hicome programs, we know of no social programs 
whose intent was to increase population grow'th, shift the pattern of 
fertility ccmtrol do^^^lward, increase illegitimacy, or decrease marital 
.stability. If so, then there are no easily identifiable programs that 
one might seek to revoke, and thus reduce the number of female farcily 
heads m the future* 

One major cause of change^ not yet discussed, is the propensity 
component. Change in tliis component might be oonsidei^ed to bo a 
function of past mcome supplement programs which have reduced 
economic constraints that may have depressed the propensity to 



among women at risk of headship to form separate households changed? 

* This impact can be assessed by Btatistically removing unwed mothers who 
never marry from the numerator and denominator used to calculate the percent of 
women who are family heack. If no nonwhite unwed mothers were found in the 
category of never married, the percent of the remaining non whites that wou)i be 
female heads would be 28.8 percent, A more detailed analysis of these dr*ta is 
reported in Outright (1973c). 



form female headed 




propensity 
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Is 'lhi.s cliange a function of increasing boncfils mulcr the AFDC 
program? 

AFDC as a Cause of Increasing Pyopensiiy To Form Separate Fam-dhas 

Wv TiOW ask wliotlicr it is likely that clianjros in welfare ben(?fiJs 
arc responsible for llio increase in llie propc])sity of wonicMi at risk to 
ostablisli a separate household. Sin<'e tlie AFDC pro;xrani is a nnijor 
source of income to recipients a*.^^! 15-44 \vi(h children and no husband 
present, we ask whether variation among the Stale.s in the level of 
AFDC benefils^ is a cmise of (1) differences by State in the living 
arrangements of children or (2) diflerences b;, State in mai'ital status. 
We can also ask whether chancres iji benefit levels .in various Slates 
are related to chan{2:es in marital status and tlie living arranjijenienis 
of chihlrcn. Available 1970 census data <Io not allow "direct study of 
the propensity to establish separate lionseholds on a State-bv-State 
basis, llowcver, data on marital status and family status of cfnhlren, 
hy color, do provide an indirect inde.x of State and colo]' variations 
in the level of female headoil families in 1960 and 1970. If, for exam])le, 
uiost children live in husband-wifc families, tlie level of female heailc(l 
families will be low. If the AFDC jn'ogram has contributed to inereas- 
in^;: the propensity of women Anth children to establish se])ara(e 
households, then differences in the family status of children by State 
should be related to different levels of AFDC benefits. Monthly 
benefit levels for the average AFDC family for specific j'-ears were 
adjusted to 1967 consumer prices. We rccosiaize deficiencies in om* 
analj'sis/For example, in many high benefit States there are programs 
for male headed families that emerged in the 1960's. Also, many 
program related ciiaracteristics other than benefit levels are not 
controlled. Fuiallv, possible effects from uonprogram factors such as 
urbanization levels, etc., are not adjusted. Still, it is usuall}* the case 
that sti^ong direct effects emerge^ if they exist, imder relatively 
simple analysis. Given the lack of previous work in this area the 
foUoAHiig. sections may still, for ^11 their limitations, ^^onstitutc a 
useful exploratory analysis. 

The small differences in fainil3" size among the States produce onl^^ 
minor average family'' benefit effects, and the.se M^ero not adjusted. 
States are grouped into four strata of nearly equal size in the anah'sis 
of whites, and three strata in the analysis of nonwhite or black charac- 
teristics. The smaller number of nonwhite strata is required because 
manv States have small nonwliite populations and some States have 
fe\^' blacks among their nonwhite population. 

AFDC and the Family Stahts of Wh ile Childrm 

Table 11 ranks the four white strata by the monthly family benefit 
in 1960 and 1970. Most States remainetl in the same stratuin in the 
two periods. lu 1960 tli<? mean family' benefit in the stratum paying tlie 

* UtiU2ati<ni of .\FDC by the jiojiulation defined eligible under 8tate rcgn- 
l'.\tioiis tends to ineroasc a5 bcnofit levels iticreaso. Xdt surprisiiif^y, States with 
high benefit lovels aho tend to be States in which a larger pr<»])ortion of female 
headed families receive AFDO beneiits, Therofofo, <^ar tables ef>n trusting the 
level of beneflta with the fwnily stxitn.s of children t^nd to niaxhrjize program 
effects because l^oth utilization and the benefit level covary and we have made no 
attempt to control for utilization among benefit strata. 



]ii»rliost benefits avus $1SI> per nmntli, aiul tliis rose to $20S in 1970. In 
contrast, the IStates in tlic lowest straluni puiil an avern«re beneHt of 
$S0 a month in both 19G0 and 1970. 



Table 11, 
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Mi)rttl)ly iivriv.go 
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9:J. 1 • 


91.2 


-1. 9 


2d 




i/)2 nu> 


7 






Ad 




120 12J 


92. S 


Wil 4 


- 2. 4 


Ij<l\Vt»Sl. 




80 .SO 


\)2. 0 


90. .*) 


-2. 1 



.^ourcf: IlKlOfiiniily status of rliilthoii hy Sliitfifrmn U«K)C>nsii?. PC (J) fd: Ttibt" 111. liiro family stntu*of 
childivn by vUWi' from 1U70 Census, I'C-lIi: Tahl« '22. Saihl Stcitriltt liultitiu, vm inus vcais for Ih'cojnljcr 
wm ami lV70;iv<»rag<- moiiUiIy }>rnHi1s por fuiilily. AJl Vm ami 1H70 heiieflis oximchs»mI in iW* dollars. 

im strata: 

Jlinlirsi: Xt'W York; Massachns('l1.s; New Ji'r.spy; reiinsylvanla; Coim('«ti*:ul ; Illinois; MliuK'soia; 
Khodfi Lslttiul; Ni'w Mampsliire; Aliiska; Wisronsii., Nortn Dakom. 

2(i; Vevmom; Michlgnii; Washington: Kansas; California; SunlU Dakolii; Iowa; Colorado; IiUiIio; Vir- 
ginia; Oregon. 

3d; Maryliaul; Montana; Ululi; Nrbi-aska; Mniiir; Wyoming; Indiana; Oklahoma; Didawarc; Arizona; 
Nrw ,\Ji»xico; TvsQa] 

Lowi-st: Nortlt Carolina; Kpntucky; .Missouri; W'qsi Virginia; Ttiumssee; CJoorgla; Ni'vnda; Arknn^ns 
Florida; Louisiana; Suulli Cnrolitui; AbUmua; Mississinpi. 
mo Strnta: 

iligliosl; Now York; Wisnon.sin; ContiPi'tli'Ui; California; Illinois; New Jt'r.sey; Massasdaisoits; Wash- 
ington; Miiniosotat New llanJixshlro; Idaho; Nortii Dakota. 

2d; Iowa; Orreon; Ulali; Hhode Island; Wyoming; Kansas; Colorado; ilk-higau; Marvhmd; Montana; 
i'ninsylvania; Ohio 

3d: N«w Ah'xico; Nebraska; Arizona; Ahiska; Vonnoni; South Diikola; Indiana; Oklahoma; Malms 

Wflst VirgiJiia; LouJsiajun \'lrginia. 
Lowest ; Novada; Missouri; Delaware; Gccrgia; Kenlucky; North Carolina; Twxajt; Teniiossei.'; FloridaT 

Arkansas; Suuili Carolina; Alabama; MissisKippl. 

The right-hand side of table 11 shows the percentage of families 
with ONvn cliiklreu present that were hnsbnnd-wife families. For ex- 
ample, in the hif2:h benefit stratum in 1970 we find that 93.1 percent 
of all white families with own children were husband-wife families. The 
remaining 6.9 percent of families with own children were, nredonii- 
nantl3'^, female headed families. Comparing the percentage of families 
with own children that were husband-wife families across benefit 
strata in 1960 we find no significant pattern. States paying the lowest 
benefits were nearly equal to States paying the I iigh est* benefits hi this 
measure of tlie fanfiiy status of children. Thus, the proportion of white 
families with children that were headed by women does not seem to 
have been related to the level of AFDC benefits in 1960. Inspection of 
the next column tiiiows a similar conchision for 1970. The riglit liand 
column indicates that the 1960 to 1970 dccHne hi the family status of 
white children was about equal in high and low benefit States. 

Table 12 groups Slates by the change in monthly AFDC l)enefits be- 
tween 1960 and 1970, and relates these changes to the change m the 
percentiige of families with children that are husband-wife families. 
The top stratum of Statues shows ii mean AFDC benefit gain of $45, 
while the lowest stratum shows an average decline of S21. States with 
tbe largest benefit incieases show a decline of —2.2 percent and States 
with the greatest benefit losses show a decline of —2.7 peicent. The 
r!Jerence between the two extreme strata is minor and it is opposite 
to the pattern that would be observed if lii^'mg benefits wore a ciiu.<e 
of the rise in Avliite female headed families, 

i:0-307— 7{J c 
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TABi.ii: 12. — (hange of monihhj ai-erage AFDC benefit and change in 
'perceMiiVje of families mth tnvn children that are hushaml-wife 
jamiUc^; L9G0-70: whites 

ChaiiRO la percent of 
Mont Illy average families wlih own 
Ximily benefll clilldroti tliut lmv<! 
At DC Vieiiont change stratum change i husband vilo 

fainiUos 

Highest - $4') -2,2 

2d 15 -2. 5 

3(1.- - ^ -1 

Lowest _ —21 —2. 7 

> AFDC buiiefit in 1007 doUais. 

Source*; See tablo 1, It shoultl be notod hero that changes In avcfage famtly benefits do not reflect only 
chiniges In AFDC payment levels. Average benefits can Hsb or fall as families gain or lose Income Uom other 
sources such as alfniony. vetorans pensions, or social security. 

Highest stratum: Pennsylvania, Alaska, Vermont, Now York, Virginia, Soutli Dakota, Rhode Island, 
MiissachuRsctts, Michigan, Kcw Jersey. Oklahoma, .Minnesota. 

■Jd stratum: Xort)'j Dakota, Texas, Illinois, Maine, Delaware, New Hanipslilre, Connecticut, Tennessee, 
Kansas, Florida, Arkansas, North Carolina, Colorado. 

3d stratum: Alabama, Kentucky, SouUi Curollna, Wisconstrt, Maryland?,, Washington, Indiana, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska. 

Lowest stratum: Mississippi, Georgia, West Vlrghiia, Iddio, Oregon, Nevada, Callfoi iila, Arizona, Utah, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Louisiana. 

A different lYieasiive of the family statics of white cliildren is available 
for 1970. In table 13 we group States by tlie level of AFDC benefits 
in 1970 and show the percentage of white children under 18 that were 
living in husband- wife families. Census also provides a tabulation for 
persons in urban areas. Among urban children 87.5 peicent in the 
highest benefit stratuni were living in husband-^^^fe families, compared 
to 84,1 percent of urban children in the lowest benefit stratum. This 
finding, of course does not mean that high AFDC benefits encourages 
husband-wife families. It does tend to support the conclusion that tlie 
AFDC program does not encourage the formation of female headed 
families. If the AFDC program paj^ng high benefits encourages 
formation of female-headed families by decreasing marital stability, 
by decreasing the propensity to marry, by encouraging illegitimacy, or 
by increasing the establishment of separate households, the effects • 
of one or more of these alleged effects of high AFDC b5?nefits .should be 
manifest in. the living arrangements of children. We conclude tliat this 
evidence does not support the view that the AFDC program affects 
the formation of white female headed families Avith children. 

Table 12 —Percentage of children under 18 living in husband-ivife 
families in 1970, by monthly average AFDC benefit and place of 
residence: whites 



AFDC boneflt stratum 


Average 
monthly 
benefit ^ 


percent in husband-wife families 
State total Urban arca3 


Highest 


$208 


88.2 


87. 5 


2d 




86. 6 


85. 1 


3d. 


121 


86.3 


85.4 


Lowest 


80 


84 9 


811 



1 Benefits in 1967 dollars. 

Source: See table 11 for States by benefit stratum in 1970. 



AFDC and the Fomily Status of Nomohite and Black Children 

TabJe 14 groups Sta tcis iii which 00 perccn fc or more of nomvhi<o>s ai*e 
iS^egro into three gi'ouijs. In both 19G0 and 1970, low-benefit States 
show a lead of about 3.5 percent over the highest benefit States in tho 
percent of nonwJiite faniilios ^nth children that nre liusbnnd-wife 
lamiUcs. 



Taule 14. — Perceniafje of famHies with own childnn ikai are husband- 
wife faM'UicSj WGO and 1970: nonwhUeH ^ 



Avoirtgti iiionllily Pcicent of f;iinilies wifn cluldicii 
fomily b?n«Ut - tlwl, are luislmiid-wifc; families ■ 



A VDClipncril stratum I'JOO 3070 Vm I'JTO Clmugc 



Highest-: $171 $201 74. S 65.8 -a 0 

Middle ^ 109 lOS 76.7 68.0 7 

Lowest 67 6S 78. 4 09. 2 -a 0 



» Excludes Stntes In w}ilch noinvJiIte population Is less than 90 percent Negio, and Stales ^^ith few noiiwliilo 
families, 
a Biiuolits in 1967 dollars. 

1060: 

Highest stratum; Now York, Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersoy, District of Colrnnblo, Michigan, Mary- 

Jnnd, Pen i^sylvaiiia. 
Middle: Ohio, Indiana, Louislanar Virginia, Missouri, Georgin, KoDtuclcy. 

Lowi>st: Nortli Garoliuu, Texas, Tuiiue^c, Florida. Arkansas, South Carolina. Alabama, Mississinni^ 
.1970; 

nighosl stratum: New York, New Jersey, remisylvania, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, District of 
ColnniiMa, Virginia. 

Middic; Afarj'land, Indiana^ Delaware, Tcvas, Noith Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee. 
Lowest: Georgia, Arkansas, Floilda, Louisiana, South CaroUnai Alabama, Mississippi. 

Somcc; See tabloll. 

Between- 1960 and 1970, the share of hnsband-^wife families with 
children decHned sharply : this decUne was of equal magnitude in the 
highest and the lowest benefit stratum. 

When States are grouped by the amount of AFDC benefit change 
between 1960 and 1970 we find, in table 15, that the decline in famity 
.status of children was slig'htl3'hig]ier in the stratum with a $10 benefit 
gain than in the stratum with a $36 gain, while States with a $9 loss 
showed a shghtly lower decline. 



Table 15. — Change in monthly average AFDC benefit and change in the 
percentage oj jamilies with own children that are husband-wife 
JamilieSi 1960-70: nonwhiies 







Change in porcQutagQ 






offa^nilleSNvith 




Average monthly 


owu cldldreii tliat 




family bonoOt 


are liusband«wlfe 


AFDC boiiefit cliango stratum 


ciiange < 


families 




S36 


-9.8 


Middle 


- 10 


- 10. 0 




-9 


-8. 1 







1 Benefits in 1967 dollars. 

Note.— Stratum: Higliest: Ponnsylrania; New York; Virgltiia; Miciiigatt; New Jersey; Texas; Illinois; 
Contictitlcut. Middle: Tcanessee: Florida; Arkansas; North Carolina; District of Columbia; Alabama; 
Kentucky. Lowest: South Carolina; Maryland; Indiana; AUssouri; Alississippi; Georgia; Louisiai)»: 

Source: See table 11. 



Tho in Uhlos 14 an<l 15 \\\\0n 1)C iiso<l as woak support for tlio 
liyp()lh<?sis: tluU AFDC was iiidiieucinir fcmnlo fiunijy foriiiuticui 
atnoni: noinvliiics if it Nvcre Iriio that other chanictcM-istio: Ihiii. vnry 
with bcmcni !t*vds weroconstanl^ Up to this poiut, no otlior charar- 
t(^ristics related to family structure havi» hetni ountroUcd. Table Hi 
partially corrocls this oniis^^ion. 

Table 16. — Percfnia<je of children u tiller IS Uvhig In hn^aud-v^lfe 
JamUleH in 1070^ by AFDC benefit wjul pluce of renideme: blacks 



Average^ iiioiilMy 



Benefit li'vel stratum boiiplil. Slulc lotal I rbufi ajvas 

1 liiihest $205 .'ia 4 or,. :j 

Middle V^2 .16.8 55.6 

Lowest 70 55. 7 bS.^ 



XoTp. — Uiph stratum ; Xew York, Stn^sacInisettSt Now Jersey, Ponnsylvanln. Connoctk'ut, 
Illiiiotif. Wlscoti»iti, Miclil^^an, Washington, District of Coluiuhta. Middle : Kaiisiu. Calif ornlu, 
Vlriirlnlii, Maryland, infUaua, Oklabonm, Ueloware, Texas, North Carolina. liow : Kentucky, 
MlsROiirl. Tennesse, Qcorgta, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, Aluhatnu, 

MlKSiHSlplll. 

A few States excluded from tlie 1970 nonwiilte analysts (table 14) are Included in this 
tnble, because census re]»ortcd bl'iick children supurately from other nonwhltes. 

Sonrre; See table 11. 

In table 16 we have the percentage of black children under 18 \\xm^ 
ill husband->vife families in 1970. Children in urban areas ai-e separated 
from children in the State as a whole. The black population in States 
])a3'ing the lowest benefits is more likelj^ to be xn rural than urban 
areas, and studies of family characteiistics hi both white and black 
populations indicate lower rates of marital instability and few^er 
female headed families in rural thi^n in urban places (Outright 1971b: 
table 2), Thus, table 16 allows control of a demc^raphic characteristic 
that helps produce tlie weak pattern of effects related to AFDC 
benefits in table 14 and 15. We filid, in table 16, that the percentage 
of black childreu livii^in husband->vife families in 1S70 is S5-7 
percent in the lowest AFDC stratum, compared to 55.i percent in tiie 
liigh benefit stratum, llie small advantage to children m low' AFDC 
benefit States is removed when the effects of place of residence are 
controlled, Amoi^ urban black children (over 7$ percent of the black 
population is urban) 65.3 percent in high benefit and 53 percent in 
low benefit States are in misbaiid-wife families. Thus we conclude, 
as we did for whites, tliat this preiiminar^r analysis yields no evidence 
indicating that the AFDC progi-am encourages the formation of 
femaie beaded families. Rather, the ie\'el of benefits .appears to have 
no effect on those events that generate diffemit iy\^s of families. 

AFDC and Marital Status: 1960-70 

-J* iibfe^y.**! of AFDC benefits does not effect the family status of * 
clulijrenTTt is unlikelj*^ that it has large effects in increasing the per- 
centage of wwnen who are married but separated from the husband. 
Direct cxamiiiation of therdlationship of benefif lev^l^ to the maiital 
status of women was conducted on a State by State pasi^ for 1950, 
1960, and 1970/One questiop was jrhetUer tJielevei of AFDQ b$itigfit$ 
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floprt'sse^l tlio pmoiitajire of white or noiiwhito women who won* 
livinjr with n lni«ban<! «t ugc> 15-19, 20-24, or 25 34. 

Among: white i\omen in thoso tinw ape fn*onps w found no re- 
lationsliip between the level of average monthly AFDC benefits and 
ehan<res in marital status after 1950! States payinp benefits in the 
lowest quartile were similar to higher benefit States in the decline in 
the percentage of women who were married and spouse present. 
Most of this derlme, which is limited to the two youngest age groups, 
is a function of the uiorease in the percentage of women remaining 
single aft4»r 1960, rather than being a result of declining marital 
stability among the ever-married. Between 1950 and 1970 there was 
virtiuilfy no change in the percentage of whites aged 25-34 living 
with a spou;«5 in any of tlie four AFD(> benefit strata. Direct analysis 
<'f changes in benefits and changes in marital status found no rc- 
lationsliips between the two measmt»s. 

States were grouped into tliree AFDC benefit strata, and a similar 
analysis for uonwhite women of comparable ages was conducted. We 
<liscemed no pattcrii of effects indicating that the benefit level dis- 
courages early marriage or disrupts marriages in the older age groups. 

We eonchule that the evidence from these exploratory analyses does 
not indicflte that white or nonwhitc women in States 'with relatively 
liigli or low AFDC benefits respond to these real or potentitd benefits* 
by chAngiiig their mariiage pattern or by disrupting their marriages 
because some measuiv of economic security is provided by tiie AFDC 
program. 

AFDCauft the Propensity Factor 

We used the available clatii in a State by State analysis of the family 
status of white and nonwhite children to see whether the percentage of 
children in husband-wife families, or the percent of ramilies with 
children that were Imsband-wife families, was related to the level or to 
the change hi the level of AFDC benefits* Neither whites nor non- 
whites displayed a rehitionship between the family status of idhildren 
and the level of AFDC benefits. Our mca^sure of the family status of 
children in 1960 allowed the AFDC program to operate /or over 20 
years to differentiate the family status of children by States. At the 
end of this period of program operations we found no differentiation 
by State that was ^related to the AFDC program. In 1970 we had 
two nteasures of tte famik status of children that might have been 
affected bv the operation of the AFDC program. Again we found no 
relationship between the level of bcnefftB and the family status of 
trhildren for cdther whites- or nonwhites. We concludett fliat the 
AFDC program has not been a faiitor4)Qlund past changes in white 
or nonwiu'te marital status or family structure. It seems impossible 
to attribute the change in the propensity of white aiid nonwhite 
mothers in disrupted marital ^status to form separate families to the 
eflfocts of the AFDC propraui. 

If the AFDC program is t a cause of change over time m tJie pro- 
peasity to form separate icmaJe-headed households we may ask 
"Wliat is the caune of this change in propensity?" This is similar to a 
question posed by BeresforiJ and Bivlin (1966) in their discussion of 
"10 trend toward separate living arrangements among older Americans, 
ni though those writers attributed some of the increase in the pro- ' 
j^ensity of the aged to form separate households to social security 
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benefits, this cause was not empirically domonstrated. Tlio autliors 
did nolo a number of empirically-based contnulktious io the thesis 
that increases in inrx)mo of the aged were a basic cause of cliauginp: 
propensity, and concluded that other factors — which they cmvii 
"tastes'* for separate housing — were responsible. The Kliift to sei)arate 
housiug may often involve a triuleoiF in which a gain in privacy leads 
to a worsening of economic position, but the value of privacy is higher 
than the cost of nonprivacy incuired by living with relatives. Many 
aged persons now trade off higher living standards for privacj'. At 
.the moment no one appears to Know why older people have done this, 
any more than we really undei*stand why younger and economically 
hard-pressed husband-wife families are far less likely to be doubled 
up than was the case in the past (table 4, above). ^lany j'oung hus- 
band-wife families now also trade off privacy for lower economic status. 
These changes among the ^ed and among young married adulu 
may allow us some perspective in viewing a similar change in pro- 
pensity among moUiers in disrupted marital statuses or never-married 
mothers. These women are not the oiUy Americans whose propensity 
for separate linng arrangements has changed. Groups that do and 
groups that do not have access to public assistance or social insur- 
ance programs have moved in the same direction. The growth of 
transfer programs for the aged and for the dependent mother has 
tended to make tilings a bit eader for those who receive Uie benefits 
but the transfer programs are not in themselves a cause of the increase 
in the propensity to form separate households or families.^ Finallj'^, 
the level of headship among tnose at risk is now so high that further 
changes in this component are not likely to inflate the number of 
female family heads greatly. 

IV, Tub Income of Men and RAaxL Differences in 
Marital *Status 

The higher proportion of nonwhite than white mothers in a disrupted 
marital status is the major explanation of higher rates of female family 
headship among nonwhite women. Why is tlie marital status of mothers 
in the two populations so different? Does the diffei^ence in marital 
status indicate a lower commitment ^o the mstitution of marriage 
amon^ nonwhites? Are the differences due to cultural effects, or can 
they be linked to more concrete casual factoids? These and similar 
questions can only be subjected to p^ tial empirical tests because the 
research required to provide fully i^^tJsLCtoTy answers has yet to be 

* Using 1960 census materials James Bwet (1972) has examined cliaracteristlcs 
of motliers a|;ed 59 and*under in disrupted marital status that are relatsd to the 
probabUity^ uiat they will be a female family heakd. Neither race nor eduoation 
level is related to the probability of headship* The faotors that are related to the 
probability of headship (e.g., age of youngcust child, number of children, the age 
of tlie mother, and toe type fn martial disniptlon she has experienced]* dq not 
appear to provide a clue as to the causes of the trend In the propensity io form 
separate families. WhUe Sweet also finds that ^^e probability of headsliip Is related 
to the levd of et^mhigs imd to the level of ^'other^' income, some 52 percent of I960 
mothers at risk had no other income* Witliln tliis group with no ottier Income the 
probability of headsliip nns 74 percent, compared to 84 percent among women with 
other income. The lev^ of headship among women witW no income other than 
earnings in 1960 was nearly double the 1940 and 1050 levels of headship for all 
women fix; risk. This provides some add ,4 w^ght to the view that cb^^es in 
public assistance have not becoi a significtrnt cause of changing propensities to 
^ female-headed fmnlUes. 
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iinilertakpn. Nonotheless \ve can provido . relativelv dear answor to 
the qupstion of whetlior significant (UlTproncos exist hot\V(»on whiles 
and nonwhitos in tlieir coinniitniont to tlie institution of legnl inarnap*. 
Wo can also consider tlio offort of economic differences on the niarittil 
statAis of the white and nonwhite population. 

Male Imome and the Marital Stains of Men: I960 

Detailed tabulations from the 1960 census allow ronipnrison of 
three measures of the maiital status of men. Only males a^cd 35-44 
are .shown, although similar results are obtained" using: vounger ami 
older age groups. Table 17 allows one to coinpai*e whito and non- 
white men according to their 1959 income. Within eacli color group 
wc can answer the following (juostions: ^'How does income affect the 
probability that a man \vill still be never married at this age? Among 
those who are ever married, how is 1959 income related to the stability' 
of first marriages? Finally, if remarriages are allowed among over 
manied men, what relationship does income have with this measure 
of male marital status?" 

The first two columns of table 17 display the percentaofe of men 
never married. Among white and nonwhite males sharp declines in 
the percentage never married accompauv rising income. The major 
variation in the percent never marriecf occurs below the median 
income level for ever married men in each population. There is little 
change in the percentage nev^r married alJove that median income. 
If we contrast whito and nonwhite men wth no control on income 
differences we find 11 percent of nonwhite and 8 percent of whites 
never married. This 3 percent difference provides no support to the 
view that nonwhite men are more reluctant to enter legal marriages 
than are whites. Comparii^ the percent never marrial within the 
income interval in wliicnr the relevant white median income ($3,913) is 
found, we observe no difference between the two populations. In sura, 
we find no support for the view that nonwhite men are less likely to 
enter legal marriages Hian are' whites at comparable uscome levels^ 
Indeed, it is somewhat remarkable that lower income nonwhite men 
are as likely to be ever married as we find them to be. 
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Atnnii}: I'vrr-niarritMl iiioii wliito inodiaiii inromo .was JS2.ri2s lii$rhor 
ill 1959 tluin tlial of ovor-iiinrriod iioinvliito iiioii. This hijrhor h»\i'l 
of uiiito iiircimo iiffrrts riK'ial iliffemiros in tlu» siubilitv of lirsl mar- 
riajr^'s, as wr oliservo in tlio r«Mitor mlunui- of talilo 17. Thr pi»rronlaj:<» 
of fVcr-iiiaiTiiMl m<Mi still livinjr with their fir<t wife iiifn-usos as in- 
miiios inrmiso in both po]M)latioiis. ()v<»rull thrro is a 19-ponont 
<IifT<rPiK;e favonug whites; this difforoiiro di»Hiiio> to \:\ ponmt in 
the iiK'oiup interval containing the white median inronie. an<i is only 
10 pwrent aliove $7,000. The pon entage of nien still livinir with the 
first spouse is a |jo<>r nieasuiT* of rojuniitiuent t<i th!» institution of 
tuarriage herauso it does not inilcx the motivation of tlu' nnile popn- 
hition to marry an<l live in a hnsliamNwifo family. The pereenlage of 
eyer-nnin'ied nn»n iM)t cnrrently ilivorred or separated due to marital 
diseord allows for remarria^res, and therefori^ prcniilos a superior 
measure of the strength of rommitmcnt io the institution of marriage 
as a means of fuliilliiig adult rciles. The <lata are shown in tlie rijrht hand 
rohinms of table 17. 

We find that 96 per<icnt of ever-married whites and s7 percent of 
ever-imirried nonwhito men agcvl 35-44 are not divorced, or pernia- 
neiitly separated from their eurrent spouse. In hoUi populations 
increasing inroine is rehited to more favorable marital status. The 
ovoraii racial diifei'ence of 9 perc4?ntage points declines to just 5 per- 
etfiit when noinvhiu*>^ with incomes similar to tlie white mednin income 
are cximpai'ed. 

The VA}n\ro\ on 1969 itir^iine of the man iloes not ade<|uauiy control 
for m)noiiuc factors that affect marital stability. At the same level of 
income in a gi\en year, per member consumption in the nonwiiite 
family will he lower due to larger family size; assets will also be lowei*; 
tJie cunuiiativc pa^t inc^mie and the prqsjiect for future incxune growth 
will bo lower; the laj^er number of dependent otiior adults aggravates 
(crowding in tlie iionwhitc houseliohi; the quality of neighborhood is 
lo%ver; tJie phynical quality of hou»ang per dollar expended is lower; 
and health of fiunily members isj>oorer {Outright, 1871a|. None of 
these factors in fully controlled w ith a control on last year'n income, 
although all tlu^ ciiflrerences will tend to increase racial differences 
in marital stability. Given tliet^ considerations we couclti^le that the 
level of commitinent to the institution of legal and penm' lent mar- 
riage is similar in tiie two popidadons of men. While tLis appears 
lik^^y. w^e still have tlie c}uestion of wh;^' instability of first maniages 
is so high amongjionwhites and \vh.\% ui spite of small differences in 
the niaritai status of white and nonwhite men, we have fouiid lai^ 
jifferences hi the marital statu^ ever-maiiied women. 

Why Mariiol Stains of Eter-Married Women Difers Between Whites 

and NonwhiUs 

Although this review of l&dO census materials has found strong 
effects of male income on male marital status, a comparisom of white 
and nonwhito ever-married men at tlie s«me 1959 mcoiue level did 
not compl6^^ eliminate differences hi marit^ status. And, while a 
measure of marital status that allowed for remarriages showed small 
differences, this observation should not blind one to the fact of higher 
rate of dbo'uptions of first marriages* It is the higlier rate of first 
>»arriage disruption, iq conjuctioa witli a loqger period from separation 
P divorce and divorce to remarriage that accounts for the lai^e differ- 
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fiirp in till? jXTccntrtge of nonwhito as onmparod to white wonum who 
are in a disrupted marital status (Gtick and Norton 1971: tabic 3). 
Wo now ask why tho rate of first luamago breakup is higher among 
noiiwhitps. 

INCOME, COX.STUAtXT?, AXI) SATISFACTION' 

The decision to terminate a marriage is the outcome of the level of 
satisfaction witii tlae morria^e, and tho level of constraints that 
inhibit dissohilion of the marriage. At the same level of satisfaction a 
high level of constraints may result ui a stable marriage, while a lower 
level may allow the marriage to dissolve. At the same level of constrauit 
a high level of satisfaction may result in stable marriage while a lower 
level of satisfaction may allow the niarriage to break up. 

Constraints explaiti, in part, why increases in income are accompa- 
nied by higher levels of stable marriages. The higher the income the 
higher* the level of economic and social constraints that inhibit hasty 
marital dissolutions. At higher income levels the loss of social status 
to husbands and wives steming from dissolution of the marriage may 
be greater than that experienced by couples further down the income 
distribution. The decline in ecomonic well being as a consequence of 
famk^ breakup may also be ^atar for the upper income couple. 
^ Cumu!<ited assets increase with income,^ and this factor may also inhibit 
hasty decisions to terminate the marriage. Since a higher proportion 
of nonwhit^s are in the lower income intervals^ t^e constraints against 
nonwbite marital breakup are lower. Economic constrain ta can be 
viewed as a negative type of control over marital disruption that varies 
with past, current and expect^ future income levels. 

A positive control over marital d^^Iution comes from feelings of 
happiness with the marriage. Couples ihat are veiy happy with their 
marriages do not part company. At the same income level white and 
nouwhite ex)upi^s are not equally pleased with their marriages (Renne, 
1970 : tables 6 and 7). Why are nonwbites less satisfied? To understand 
this finding requires understanding of how a high or low level of marital 
satisfaction is achieved. Careful analysis has shown (Orden and Brad- 
burn 1969 ; Brodbum 1969; Bird 1^70) that satbfaction with marriage 
is not the simple result of the ftjeling one has about one's spou!?^^. 
Rather, the level of satisfaction is determined by the balance of 
positive and negative inputs to the marriage. Further, the measures 
used to index the level of positive or negative inputs to the marriage 
are not associated; the level of negative mputs is not a function of the 
levrf of positive imputs. Therefore, both dimensions pf marital satis- 
faction operate to determine the level of satisfac;tioiv each spouse 
feels toward their marriage. 

The negative dimension has been measured by -the number of dis- 
agreements the couple has had receritly about childreii, spending 
money, and so forti\ This measure is*called the **marital tendon 
index" (Bradburn, 1969). The measure of the positive dimension ^fqr 
i'i . both husbands and wives is usually derived from questions on com- 
panionship and sociability of the spouses. However, Bird^ (1970) has 
shown that the husband'^s positive^ tellings about the marriage are 
closely related to his satisfaction nith his Job. This finding was ex- 
pected hecause, in addition to the role of husband anS father, work is 
the major role through which men fail or succeed in establishing 
themselves as successftd and worthwhile adults. 'Hie experience the 
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man lias at work should »>.ffcrt his niarri«2(s and tahlr 18 ituliratos 
that exporTnlion run bo Horuinoiitcd. In tabln IS \so tabiilato the 
marital loiisioii love! ti^rflinst tho lovcl of job siiatWfartion, "«ul find 
liow those positive and nojrativo doloimiiiatcs of maritrd liupj.wsisj ore 
related to tlie probability tliut t!ifi>rcnt typos of meti w Ul >ny thai they 
arc *S ery happy" in iheir marriage:?. 

Table 18. — Percentage of husbands reporting very happy marriages^ 
by marital tension and the leeel of job sat Is f action 



Job sstisfacHon 



Marital lension index (img^iUre itipul) 








Total 


LdW 


89 


69 


65 


74 


Middle 


74 


50 


36 


56 


High 


56 


36. 


27 


39 


Total : 


72 


50 


39 


54 



Sour(H«: Janie^ II. Bird. "A BtatUtical Study of ^farital Happiness." &!fi8t«r'ii iiapor. Depart mcin of 
Sociology, VutidcrMll Univtnvily, l*>70. Data courtesy o( National Opinion R<*sear(ih Center, Uiiivvtslty 
of Chicago. 

NOTE.-N-310 whites. 



In this sample of whito couples wo find the percent 'Very happy" 
increases from 39 to 74 percent as we move from high to low levels of 
marital tension. We also note that the percentage "very happy" 
declines from 72 to 39 percent as job sdtisfartion dedines. Because job 
satisfactiou and marital tensions are noy i^lated, each variable affects 
the level of marital happiness when the other variable is being held 
constant. For example, among persons low on marital tousionsi 
tJie percentage ^'very happy" is ^9 among those with lugti job satis- 
faction, but only 65 percent among, those low on job satisfaction. The 
percent liigh on marital happme^s 'vari<^s frona 89 to S6 percent, as 

function of marital teiiidon. Thej>3 two variables, ropresentmg the 
po&dtive ttnd negative inputs to mamage, clearly show the effect 
tlie world of work ort male satisfaction with niarriaj^i^' 

High- job satisfaction is caused by on-the-job mobilitj', income 
growth (Bradburn, 1969: chapter 10), and ilie feelings that one's 
talents are being used. The difference between whitB and nonwhite 
mea in experiencing job mobility and iacoine growth is severe, even 
after oth^r differences between the two /groups are statistically coti- 

* A comparable table for blacks is hot a^'ailflbJe. Renne (1970: table 13), using 
diffortmt measurer: of job Batlafaction,- comi>nred th^ level* of marital dissatij)'* 
faction ainong hi> > ^^^Dds and wlvei^:l3y tU6)lcvei of job satisfaction among those 
currpntly emy loy .Amoi^g wliite hu^|>ands and wives no ji satisfied /.^ith thoir 
jobs, 24 «nd 2b pe.-i ;iflt resDCCtively were dissatisfied x^ith their marrjages, Among 
whites^sayinR they ^ere ''very satisfied". .With thdr jobs only 14 percent of the 
husbands and 20 percent of the -wives imported dissatisfaction with the marriage. 
Among black hu£r^w3jJs and wi^'ea •^i atid ^5 percent jiot satisHed vdt\\ their work 
were not satir^fied with their marriage in comparison to 22 and 2S percent of 
black husbands and wives ix«ijec<3vely who were ^*vefy satisfied'' with their jobs. 
Within each jKipulatien V^i^} level of job satisfaction is related to marital dis^ 
satisfaction, and the percerL^age effect is larger among blacks than among whites. 
Finallyi at the same level of job satisfaction ikdn«mitoa are less satisfied mth 
marriage than are whites- This difference would be reduced had income and other 
I'-'^tors been controlled. 
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trolled irmri^'ht, 197:^: DuiMiiii, 1061); inblo 4-4). A hi^rlj^^r |m:por. 
tioii of Xefrru tliuu ^vhilc ukmi ju-c doiiiod jol) niobilily uiid iiiroinc 
ffrowlli, ovoiits that r<Mluro nonwiiito Tiiales' fjH»linir?> of saiisfartioo 
from work. Fj»^'liii)sp^ of (lissalisfuc;(ion with M'ork "sjull ovoy" aiul lowt*r 
llio positive iu])iits to inurriaj2:o, iJuis <Ioprossiiig the Imshimd's Irvol 
of marital salisfaclioii. 

What iUT<amU for llio lowor \o\v\s of job incdiilily a'u! inronip 
jrrowlli tiiat depress joi> salisfrtction and tlius limit iho positive ijipul 
to iionwliite Jiian'i«<fcs? Thv caiisis of rar-iul iUfforoiif,i»s in niiirual 
Inippiness can ho brokon <lown into two roniponrnt-i — tlio part of tho 
(olal diffmMire that is ti fnniuion of rarial discrinnnalion in tin* hd)or 
niurkct. and tho part that is jn^t. 

Racial discrinnniition uffocts the IpvoI of rnrrent incMnno. tin* lov(d 
of pernninonl inrouio, the tjroxvlh of iiieonie with ajije, and o^'rnpatioind 
niobilily. Therefore, vneial disrnniination nffeets both niurliid eon- 
straiuts }Ui<l marital satisfaetions. Keeejil work by Duncan (19(50; 
table 4-4) bj'eaks np the differenee in 1964 eaniinjrs of white and Negi'o 
inen ajred 25-:^4 years. Duncan estiinntes that $0G0 of the SiJ.O.'iO 
ditfejvnee in 10()4 e«i'niijp:s can be attributwl t<» the nonwhite nnde's 
lower soeioecoiH)n\ic orip;ins — his disadviuUuged class biick^jroinh!. 
An additional $720 is a function of his lower level of aca<leniic in'hieve- 
nuMil in school anil fewer yeai*s of schooling. The rejinunin^ SI ^650 
of the white-nonwliite e»innnn;.s difference iav 54 ])ercent of the total 
difference) is independent of all the preceding factors, ami nniy be 
tliouglit of as the cx)sl erf discriniiuatiou borne bj* a Negro male ngeil 
25-34 in 1964.' 

Thii$ ''cost" is ciimubitivo over time. We estinnite (from U.S. Bnrean 
of the Census, 1968) that the lifetime earuiugi^ of white and nonwhite 
males will differ by «ome $200,000 of wlii<ili some 54 j>ercent (or 
$108,000) is I function of racial discrimination, net of class back- 
ground, education, or academic abilitj'^ effects. 

The difference in the marital status of ever-nnirried white and non- 
white women is viewed as one of the consequences of racial <liserimi- 
nation. Racial discri^ninaUon depresses positive inputs to tlienuiniage 
tliat'st«m from satisfaction with work and performance of mtirita'. 
ixiles. Low positive input reduces satisfaction with nnirriage aiul 
leads to higher rates of disriii)tion -in ilie nonwhite population! The 
level of constraints against marital instability is also related to the 
effect of racial discrimnnition on the level of income, past, present, and 
future. 

After a marriage is disrupted, tlie time to divorce and tlie tune to 
remarriage is longer among nonwhites than among whiles (Glick and 
Norton, 1971: tables 3, 5, and 7). This difference is I'elated to lower 
incomes of the nonwhite population wluch block rapid reentry to 
niarria^e after one marriage dissolves. Both the h^her level of marital 
disruption and the length of time to remarry inflate the difference in 
the percent of white ami nonwhite women in a disrupted marital 
status. The basic cause of a higher percentage of nonwhtte woman 
in disrupted mjuital st>atuses can be traced to the consequences of 

' Dunoan not^^ that attributing the diMfl background difference a^ a "eauRc" of 
lower Negm male incomes ignon^ the point that tins difference is itself a result 
of racial discrimination in the previous generation. Therefore, the ^'effect of 
discri mi nation'^ measured accounts only for discrimination against the sonsi but 
faults to include^discrimuiation against their fathers. 
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n^Mwl tlisfTimiiintiori, nitiwr tljuii to liypntlioncjil ''cuhnmr' differcncos 

V. The Likkly Impact of Fctukk Income Supplements 

If futnro inromo su|)])Ioinoiits to intact or broken low-inronio 
fuinilios are to change the marital status or family status of the a<inlt 
popujaliou. they nnist change the rate of family formation through 
m trriago or change (lie rate of marital instability ami remarriage. 

To depress the inurriuge rate, the supplements must overf (wne 
the ' aliic placed on llio institution of logal marriage by both men 
and Women. We have foiuul no evidence of a racial difTeronce in the 
coinmilment of men iukI- u'omen to legal nn\rria»e. Kerent upward 
sbi^^^ in the age of marriage are the result of ecommiic aiul demographic 
factors, aivl do not sigual a movement away from legal marriage. 
The swing to delayed marriage .slionid be Melcouie, because it will 
retluce completed family size and may increase marital stability. A 
study of State-by-State variations in a\erage monthly AFDC benefits 
and marifrtl status did not uncover any effect of this income sup- 
plement program on the recent shift to a later age at marriage among 
either white or nonwhite women. It is unlikelj'" that a future income 
supi)lemcnt progi'ain for intact or broken faniilies will depress rat^s 
of family fonnaiion through legal nmrriage. 

Among persons already married, variation in average monthly 
AFDO benofitB among the States was unrelated to the level of dis- 
rupted mairiages. Income supplements to intact families in the future 
fiiight increase the rate of marital disolution if they lowered the 
level of social and economic constraints or depressecC marital satis- 
faction. However, tlie level of constraints increai3es with income, 
and it is difficult to think of the way in which supplements would 
reduce constraints among married couples receivmg supplements 
unless both busl^and. ana wife were willing to dissolve the union 
simply to increase family income throu^i ^'family splitting.'' This 
st^p would be unlikely unless the supplement program was unable 
to cope with such fraud and the judicial system was unable to extract 
court^rdered support pa^-ments from the husband. Moreover, the 
constraint 'actor includes both social and economic factors, and the 
social costs of marital dissolution (e.g., loss of the status of being 
legally married) are ignored if one considers only the possible economic 
advantage of family splitting. Further, it appears reasonable that of 
the two' major foctoi*s thdt determine whether or not a mamage 
dissolves (coasti-aints and marital satisfaction), the latter is a major 
determinant of marriage disruption among persons tluit would become 
eligible for income supplements. Will supplements to intact families 
<lecrease satisfaction with the marriage? 

Supplements could encourage marital instability if they altered 
the balance of positive and negative inputs to marriage that dejxsrmine 
marital happiness. To do this, the supplements would have to mcrease 
the level of negative inputs flowing from the number of marital dis- 
a^cieements and/or decrease the level of positive inputs. Wo find it 
difBctilt to imagine how the supplements would mcrease maiital 
tensions, narticularlj^ ^ce one major source of marital tension has 
to do witli allocation of a limited amount of money, Suppiementd 
might increase marital instability if diey reduced the positive inputs 



t(i marria^o thut conio, f(»r cxatapK', m»;7i job sjuif fartion, c»r h'.Nl)':: i!- 
\vif<» i!*torariion. Tt is'unlikoly tliul u snjiploitUMit In thr faiuily in<i>!iu' 
woiiM (Irprs:-; job saii-fnciion of (Mtlirf tlic lin^Iiuiui or tho wife, 
(ir (Impress p<^si^ivc ini)uis to ijiarriajro fi'oni hushanil-wifo inUM'ilr.iion. 

It is milikeMv. tlion, that a ^stipplonu nt to an iiihirt faniiK woiilt) 
otixirir a <J(Hlino in social <'onstriiiiiJs that iiihibif niaiiial dissolution 
anionp those oligibh* for the bonefits. It is also unlikely thnl uihiilioiiul 
inconio will iloprcss the level of positive inputs to tlio niarriaijro. Nor 
U it reasonuhlo to oxpoi't that adiieil iu^'omo will incroase aejrative 
inputs to nnirringre. \n (nrms of our mo<W of thr genorut causal factors 
that dotonnino whether couploB remain log:ether or part company, 
we cpnrludo that lliere exist,s no reason to expect that supplements 
will increase niaritftl instability among persons already married, or 
among those who will marr;^ in tlie future. 

The vast majority of persons in our society still prefer and gravitate 
toward monogamous marriage because it is* uniquely able to provide 
a variety'- of rewards. Persons marry with a commitment toward 

f>ermBnence, but they also believe that if ' ertain rewards 4I0 not flow 
rom the union they have the right to end it. Thus, Americans have 
desires for marriage and for permanen<.*e, and tlie^' >nll marry and stay 
married if the marriage turns out to be sufficiently rewarding (Scan- 
zoni, 1970, 1971, 1972). 

While most persons think of marital rewards solely in interpersonal 
ti;rms. it is e>ddent that these rewards often hinge on the level cf 
economic resources that ^are available to husbands and wives. Thus, 
marital stability increases with corresponding increases ui income 01 
the husband. Providing additional funds to low-income husband-wifo 
families should increase the probability of their remaining stable, 
rather than decrease it. Both Farley (1971) and Outright (1971b) 
estimate m* /derate positive effects on nonwhite marital stability from 
vaiious poiicies to shift the distribution of nonwhite males across 
income intervals to ei^uai that of white males.' 

Would the infusion of tran^sfer income from an mcomo supplement 

Jirograni decrease conunitment to marriage and the family? We have 
ound nothing in our review of the j^ast or recent level of commitment 
to marriage and the family to indicate that supplements would have a 
negative impact. We conclude that income supplements to intact 
families pose no thi-eat to legal marriage, legitimate child-bearing 
witl in marriage, or the stability of marriage. 
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1LLEGIT1MA( V AND JN( OME SUPPLEMEX TS 
Ihj Phillips Cutright* 

In rornpHnitiv*^ iiitmuitionni pprspoflivc llip U.S. illrgitinijif v 
vwW arouiul 19G0 runkod 23rl in a list of 40 countrios. T!io ralo for 
U.S. non\yiiilos nuikod I7t!i ami the rate for U.S. whitos ranki»<l 
:M\\\ in a list of 48 populations. The U.S. nonwliito rate is comparable 
t<i ilio rato ffvr Icchnui and holow lhal of 15 Latin AuuMican nations— 
)ar£r<»ly bof-ansp U,S. nonAvliitos have rejected llie institution of con- 
seMs;nU ov r/)nnnon law iiunria^e, and have belter control over 
fertility than do populations in Latin nations. 

For both whites and nonwhilcs illepfitiinac}' rates were relatively 
slabk* from 1920 through 1940. After 1940 the white illegitimacy rate 
gradually hicreased and reached a high in 1968 — the last year for 
which national tlala are available. The nonwhite rale rose from 1940 
thro;i§:]i 1965, but declined between 19C5 and 1968. All age groups 
participated in the increa.se of illeg:itiniacy rales between 1940 and 
19G5; ol({er nonwhitc women have shown declines of 30-35 pe^wnt 
bet ween 1965 and 1968. Illegitimacy rates among teenage nonwhile and 
Avliite women conlimied to increase througli 1968. 

lllep'itimac}' rates are determined by the degree to which a popula- 
tioji of lunuMnied women in tlie chiltlbeaiing years is subject to in- 
voluntary controls over conception and gestation^ as well as by the 
amount of sexual activity, and use of efl'ective contraception and 
induced abortion, ' • _ 

The rise in U.S. illegitimacy rates after 1940 was not caused b^' 
decline in the use of effective contraception. 

•Induced abortion by pregnant unmarried women probably declined- 
between 194G an(^ 1950, and then rose slowly during the 1954-65 
period among both whites and nonwliitcs. The rise in abortion after 
1954 coidd not keep up ^^'ith the increase in the white and nonwhite 
'Illicit'* pregnancy rate— rtherefore, illegitiinacy rates conthiucd 
up>yard during a period of increasing abortion use. Induced abortion 
of illegitimate pregnancies was about the same in the 1960*s as it 
hud been ui 1940. 

Improvements hi control of vencA'cal and other diseases since 1940 
have greatlj'^ reduced sterility and spontaneous fetal ioss £ttiiong non- 
whites and, to a lesser extent^ among \yliites. Improvements in 
nuttition in both populations have contributed to ai: increase hi 
fecundity among girls aged 17 and under. We estimate that some .88 

Eercent of nonwhite increases in illegitimecy to women aged 15-44 
etween 1940 and 1968 and 19 percent of tfic white incivase can be 
accounted for by hnp^•ovements in health conditions that reduce 
involuntary hindrances to both gestation and conception. From 1940 
through 196S a?/ of the increase in nonwhite? teenage^^llegitiniac^^ 

♦Depi^rtmcnt of Sociology, Indiana University. 
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ral<»< tuul ti qiiart<*rof llio increaise in white toennge rules was relateil 
to improved health; rather than iucreusing f^exual aetivity. 

Small inoreases in sexual activity ma. account for (hat poj'^ion of 
the rise in illegitimacy not already accounted for by improved health 
conditions. 

About 60 percent of while unwed mothers and SO percent of non- 
white are below 125 permit of the poverty level at the time of birtii. 
The illegitimacy rates of jow-incomi? women are about cigiit times 
luglier than are the rates of nonpoor women in the white population; 
tlifl rates of low-income non whites are three times greater than those 
of nonpoor nonwhites. About 45 percent of the difference between 
white and nonwhito illegitimacy rat^s is related to the Iiiglier propor- 
tion of nonwhitcs below the low income line. 

Unmarried mothers have lower utilization of medical service before, 
during, and after pregnancy than married women of similar economic 
status. This partially accounts for their liigher rates of fotal loss and 
maternal mortality in childbirth, and the higher infant mortality 
rate of illegitimate cHldren. 

Smce some 90 percent of illegitimate children are not xtanted by the 
mothers, the prevention of pregnancy or birth can be acliieved by a 
.*^hift in, access to, and utilization of medical services from the present 
pattern. Subsidized contraception programs were evaluated for their 
potential to reduce illegitimacy. The characteristics of unwed mothers 
jiud of the present subsidized contraception-only program suggest that 
illicit pregnancies will be not i-educed by more than 13 to 27 percent. 
However, if this effect were to be reinforced by the addition of l^gal 
abortion, to program services^ we would expect a reduction of perhaps 
60 percent in the total U.S. illegitimacy rates within 6 to 8 years. 

The eflfoct of different tyws of goveriiment *^welfare" programs on 
illegitimacy were reviewed. Illegitimacy ratDs outside the United States 
are not related to the benefit level of famiJy allowance programs. 

In the Unittd States illegitimacy playg an increasiiig role in deter- 
mining total AFDC e.Kpenditures, and «aurrently ac/^unts for about 30 
percent of all AFDC benefits. However, we ca^ ;jt conclude that 
AFDC benefits are a cause of illegitimacy. Analysis of trends in 
numbers of faniilies on AFDC and change in illr^^'^ acy rates re- 
vealed several examples of periods of declining or "^^ '^.^ a numbers pf 
families on the rolls accompanied by rising illegitin .'^y. Further, the 
great explosion of AFDC m the 1965-70 penod v^s accompanied 
by declining nonwhite illegitimacy rates for women aged 20 and older, 
and by nearly stable rates for older white women. During this period 
teenage rates rose, as t)iey had been rising since 1940. 

GrQ$s cpmparisions of State benefit and State iUe^timac}^ rate 
chaises from to i960 found no relationship between .iFDC 
benent change and illegitimacy rate change for either whites or .non-- 
whitest In 1960 t^ere was no difference in ulegitimacjr rates for whites 
between States paying high benefits and States paying low benefits. 
In 1970 there was no systematic association between white or .non-- 
white ille^timacy rates and AFDC benefit levels. It is likely, that 
attempts to control illegitimacy by lowering benefits or restricting 
access to benefits will have no more effect on ille^timacy in the^futpre 
than sinular efforts have had on past illegitimacy. 

Economic theories of fertility may i&ot apply to illegitimacy because 
these theories assume rational dehberate calculation by parents and 
O ess to perfect means of fertility control. 

20-307-^3 T 
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We compared birlh control, adoption, and income supplements as 
methods of reducing or eliminating social and material punishments 
related to illegitimate childbcaring. Income supplements have little 
impact in contrast to a wide range of benefits from birth control or 
adoption. It should be noted that punishments, wliile formidable, 
have not eliminated illegithnac\^ in the past. Tlie option to re(hice 
the sanction of sole responsibility for child care tlirough adoption is 
far more available to whites than nonwhites. In spite of having this 
oi)tion available, the wliite illegitimacy rate is far lower tlnui the 
uon white. 

We examined tJie possibility that income supplements might 
reduce use of birth control or increase the number of illegitimate 
children living with their mothers — and thus hicrease the public 
dependency burden. We concluded that income supplements would 
afiect none of the factors that determine the living arrangements of 
illegitimate children and their mothers. Furthermore, all avaihvble 
data on recent fertility trends among low-income women suggest 
increasing utDization ot contraception and abortion during a period 
of rapid expansion of the AFDC program. Existing barriers to birth 
control, not tlfe present or projected income supnlement program, are 
the ijiain liindrance to voluntary control over illegitimate fertility. 



I. Meastjrement and the Immediate Causes of Illegitimacy 
Measures of lUegitimacy 

The most common measures of illegitimacy'' are: (1) The number of 
illegitimate birtijs, (2) the ratio of illegitimate to all births, and 
(3) .the illegithnacy rate— ;-the number of illegitimate bu-ths per LOGO 
immarried women of childbearing age. Unmarried women include 
never-manied , widowed, and divorcecT women. For anal^'tic ])urposes 
the number of illegitimate births is not useful and tlie illegitimacy 
ratio is so ])owerfully affected by changes in marital fertility and^ 
marital status that it has onl^^ limited utility. The illegitimacy rate 
per 1,000 umnarried women in their childbearing years ((fefhied 
m the United States as 15 to 44) provides a measure of the birth 
rate to the unmarried population. Since most studies of levels or 
changes in illegitimacy want to measure the probability of an illegiti- 
mate birth to the population at risk of such a birth (unmarried women 
for the most ])art), it is necessar^^ to use the illegitimacy rate. 

The accuracy'' of an illegitimacy rate depends on: (1) Valid and 
complete registration of ilTe^timate births; (2) accurate counts of 
the unmarried female ])opuJation by census; and (3) minuvial dis- 
tortion of the resulting rate due to t;he infusion of illegitimate births 
from women who are married, but nonetheless deliver children that 
are registered as illegitimate. In general, analysis of these problems 
has indicated that U. S. illegitimacy rates (when adjusted for 
kno\\Ti errors) provide a reasonably accm'ate measure of the 
level as well as the trend of illegitimac3^ (Cutiight, 1972c: appendix; 
Measuring Illegitimacy m the United States.) 
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The Immediate Causes 

In the absence of nieasurcnient error stcniniing from one or anoUicr 
ol tlie above factors^ the inmiodiate causes of an illegiUniacy rate are 
similar^ to the hnniechale causes of fertility rates in a iiupiihition. 
Following Davis and Blake (1956) we liave three immediate causes. 

1. Exj)osuro to risk of iircgnnncy, wliicli is deterniined by: (n) tlio 
jiroj)ortion of unmarriod women liaving sexual relations; ^h) the ago 
at which sexual activity begins; and (c) the fro([Ucncy of c^atus. 

2. Control over concej)tion among those unnuu'ricd women exi)ose(l 
to risk of pregnane}^ a factor influ(Miced by: (a) involuntary control 
<luo to ituvbility to conceive; and (b) voluntary control Un'ongh tho 
use of contraception or sterilization by women, able to conceive. 

3. Control over tjestation, involving: (a) involuntary fetal loss from 
spontaneous abortion or stillbirth; or (b) voluntary*^ fetal loss from 
legal or illegal ahortion. 

The number of illegitinuite births and the rate will also be affocted 
l)y the i)crcentage of pregnant unnuirried women wlio cany the fetus 
to term but marry before the birth. These women are ])regnant 
brides — tlie legitimate child was conceived before marriage." The 
l)ercentage of women pregnant outside of marriage wlio many i)rior 
to the birth varies among i)opulatioiis and among subgroups witliin 
the same population. Both cross-natiomd comparisons and analj^si.s 
of subgroups within the United States indicate that differences in the 
probability of marriage before birth among poi)ulations is a funcliou 
of such factors as the mniibcr of j^revious births to the mother, the 
jige of the unnuirried woman, her relationship with the putative 
father, and the marital status of tlie ])nlative father. Dilforeiiccs in 
the probability of inarriage i)rior to birth exist, and these differences 
are related to the iJlegitinmcy rate. 

A population with a higli out-of-wedlock conceived birth rate 
Xlegitinuited plia^ illegitimate births per 1,000 umnarried Avomen in 
the childbearing ^^ars) will have a low i)robahi!ity of legitimation 
(Cutright, 1972b; 1972c). A population with a low out-of-wedlock 
conceived bh-th rate will have a low illegitimacy rate and a higli 
probability of legitimation. Women who become pregnant brides arc 
bj'- and large women who would have becotne bridcs'willi or witl\out 
the pregnancy, suicc their sexual activity leading to j^regnancy is 
with a man they want to marry and is resti'icted to a man who wants 
to nuirry his sexual jiartner. Women^vho become unwed mothers rather 
than pregnant brides luivc sexual r&tions with juen the}^ do not care 
to many, men ineligible to marry, or with men they know do not want 
to many them. 

In the United States nearly 70 percent of wliite compared to 24 
percent of nonwiiitc pregnant unmarried women many before birth, 
thus Icgitunating the out-of-wedlock conceived birtli. Tliis difference 
hi the probability of legitimation is a function of the higher rate of 
out-of-wedlock conceived births in the nonwhite population. It is 
the rate of out-of-\\'edlock conceived birtlis, not tlic probability of 
legitimation, that is the mahi inuuediate cause of racial differences in 
illegitimac}'' rates. 
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Figure 1 illustrulcs tlio stagos llint prcctMle nii illogitiinnte birth. Tl»o 
unulyjAis begins with the iniinurried female popuhition, sonic of which 
is .sexually active and therefore is at risk. TJiese women are retained 
• as we move to stage .i. Some sexually uelive women are sterile and are 
unable to conceive. Among uomen \n1io arc fecund (able to conceive) 
onl^^ those not using contraception e/rectively remain at risk of pi'eg- 
nancy. Only the sexually active fctumd women not using eireclive 
contracoplion will become pregnant. Between 20 and 40 ])ercent of 
pregnancies of 4 or more weeks gestation in different j)opuiations 
ternunatc in spontaneous fetal loss (Sha|)iro, et al., 1971; James, 1970). 
A pregnane}'" not terminated by spontaneous fetal loss can be tenni- 
nated by induced abortion. 
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Source: P. Cutriglit, 1971a: 27. ^ 

The pregnant unmarried NS^'omen who carries the fetiis to term may 
marry or not marr}"- before the birtli. Those not marr^dng wall have an 
illegitimate birth if tliey avoid stillbirth. Stillbirths are infrequent — 
under 2 percent of all deliveries. In the United States only live born 
children arc counted as legitimate or illegitimate births. Unmarried 
women with an. illegitimate live birth become unwed mothers. 

Similarly, married women who have adulterous or incestuous inter- 
course can be followed through the same stages, cvccpt that legitima- 
tion through marriage is not an option for them. 

Thus, the level and the trend in levels of illegitimacy is the end result 
of patlei'ns of sexual behavior, fecundity differences, contraception. 
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iiivohmlarv iind voluutary I'etiil loss. Tliosp iiiuiicdiiilc fiuiscs prior to 
legitiitialio'ii by marringc intenicl- lo nH'oct ilio probnbilily of legiliiiia- 
lion whidi, in recent decndes i\l hnisl., is not bolicvcd to be n Iruo # 
innnediute cmise of illegitinuicy. 

IT. HjsTOIUCAL ANO COMrAKATJVE PEUSrECTlVES 

Tmifh Since 1750 

Historical dnhi on illegitin-iato birtbs exist for a niind)er of Europemi 
states and initions since around 1750. Anal3-sis of trends in Europe 
allows one to divide tbe years .siiiire. 1750 into tbree distinct stages. 
The first period extends from around 1750 lo around 1870, the .second 
from around ISSO to 1940, and the third includes the post-AVorld AVar 
]I years (Cutright, 1972b). 

Tiie lii-st exi)iosion of illogitiniacy in Western nations occurod after 
1750. All across Em-oj)e the rates di-ove uj)vvard, peaking between 
iSOOand 1880 in most nations (Shorter, 1971: 265-272). Recent, work 
(Shorter, 1972) attributes this long-run rise to .social, demographic and 
economic cluinges that resulted in the dift'usiou of modern ideas of self- 
ex|)ressi()n and individualism among the Unver classes who, for the 
first time, had moved from a life situation that re|)ressed nonniarital 
intercourse (and |)erlni|)s prenuirital sex wilh the future s|)ouse) to one 
in which family and comnn\nity authorities were no longer able to 
exercise control'. Thus, rising .sexiial activity among couples that would 
not marry brought with it increasing illegitiniacy rates. 

After about 1880 illegitimacy rates all across Europe receded (Cut- 
riglit, 197hv, Shorter, Knodel and van de Waiie, 1971). In nation 
after nation the rates began a decdiiie that continued through the 
19;^0's. What explains the decline of illegitinnicy after 1880? 

Tlie decline in iUegitinnuiy was accompanied by a common (duuigc 
in nearly all European nations — the decline of marital fertility rates. 
Declining marital fertility, was ?K)t caused by a decline in coital activ*- 
ily; rather the de(;linc was due to increasing \isc of abortion and male 
niethods of conlraception — coitus inhurttptus and condom. Increasing 
use of birth control by the nuvrried popul';'ttioii during this period , 
indicated a set of conditions that allowed birth control among the 
nnma7Tied sexnalh' active population to increase as \vell. It seems 
likely that illegitin'-iacry declined in most nations because birth control 
increased. In sou^c nations a decline in ccmmon law marriages whose 
issue wore defined as illegitimate nniy also account for seme part of 
the declining rate to older w-onien. '^he decline in the rate was less 
pr(nH)unced among teenage girls, a fact that may be accounted for by 
a draniatic rise in fccv\ndity among the young after 1880 (Tanner, 
19G8) as well as by improvements in otiier health conditions that 
decreased sterility * and spontaneous fetal loss (Cuti-ight. 1972a). 
Improvements in healtii conditions must have nioderaied the decUne 
in illegitinuicy after 1880, but uo measures of this effect are available, 

Tiic tiiird era in the liistory of illegitinuicy begins around 1940. 
Illegitinuicy rates in Europe remained low^ during World War 11; 
after tlie War some nations experienced stable, others declining and 
still others rising rates. We can statistically account for most of these 
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ilin'orent post-War pntlcnis, by oxaniiiung (HIRm'okjo.s among nations 
in the control of marital fertility and dnmgcs in the age at nnu'riajjc 
and legitimate childboaring (Outright;, 1971a: table 2). That analysis 
(if change in post-World War II ra(es included the United ^States, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, as well a-s Japan and all European 
nations that do not allow legal abortion on demand. The results of 
that study of 23 p()|)nlatjon.s clearly showed that ])ost-Worl(l War II 
illcj^itiunicy rates tended to increase when nnirital fertility rates 
indicated. weak efforts to control Icgitinnite cliiklbcaring; also, illegiti- 
macy rates tended ixy rise when the age of marriage was going down, 
and when; the7-ofore, the age of logitimalo childbearing was declining. 
The 1950-00 increase in illegitimacy in the. United States is not 
unusual. Other populations with sunilar behaviors (e.g. Canada, 
England and Wales, vScotland, New Zealand, and Australia) also 
experienced a. similar rise in illegitimacy. 

Awareness of these historical trends and the changes that appear to 
exphiin tlieni do not support ti'aditional explanations of ihegitiinacy as 
resuUing from secuhiri nation or social disorganization. Nor do the 
Ihietuations over time give support to some psychological explanations 
of illegilinnicy which treat unwed mot-hers as typically 'Mistvu'bed," 
'^neurotic,'' ''psyciiotic/' or ''acting out/' various needs. [Pauker, 1969, 
has i)rovided an excellent review of this literature. Also, analysis of 
illegiliniacy rates anH)ng women witli tlie same years of birth [Cut- 
right, 1970: Ch. 6] indicates t.hat the same cohort that had a very high 
illegiliuiacy rate alone age may have a low rate in later years; the same 
unnuu'ried women uiay have a very low illegitimacy rate in their early 
years of childbouriug but then have a high rate ui the later years of 
childl)eai*iiig. These findings, when considered along with the cycHcal 
naturo of illegitimacy rates indicates that excessive reliance ou ])sy- 
cbological charactorislich. of unwed mothers to explain varWng illegiti- 
macy rates is no nuu'e useful than would be aii efl'ort to explain unem- 
ployuient rates with psychological variables. 

ILS, Illcfjiiimacy in Comjmniiive Peri^j'^eetive 

Tho. United States obviously is not the only nation in which illegiti- 
mate children are horn. Table 1 shows illegitimacy rates in 4G nations 
around 19G0. The note to t^able 1 indicates difFcrences in measurement 
of these rates — primarily bot.ween Ijatin American nations and Ice- 
hnul, compared to the other populations. In this table the treatment of 
the conscnsually niariied in high illegitimac}'- nations allows a some- 
what similar treatment of so])arated women in the U.S. po}nilalion. 
One can a])ply either the rate of 90 or 64 to the U.S. non-white popula- 
tion and emerge with little difference in the comparative jnctnre. The 
illcgitimac}'' rates of European po])uhitions or U.S. whites are nob 
changed nnudi by including or excluding separated women, because 
few women aged 15-44 are separated. . - 

Among these 4G nations the United States ranks 23d. Nationally we 
are about avei-age, although the total U.S. I'atc is below that of only 
live non-Latin populations. The total U.S. rate is far below the rates for 
Uruguay and Argentina, which also have just 10-12 percent nonwhite 
j)opulalions. 
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Taulv: 1. — Illegitimacy rates per thousand unmarried women in 48 
populatiQM arouml 1060 



Rauk 



IlalG 



Dc'iuinicaw Re])ubUc 1 218 

Niwirfigua 2 IJM) 

JJ.jtjdnrns A 103 

KI .Sulvatlor 4 ISO 

AVitczuL'hi. 5 18S 

Gvu\tciiv.ila - . () WW) 

Piiiininii - . 7 IGS 

J^cni _ S 1()7 

l-xiiiulor \) 1H7 

Pnnif^uav 10 i:^5 

CosUi liie:\ \\ m 

Cuba 12 104 

Mexico 13 100 

Coloin1>jji U 7S 

Iceland If) 7B 

Uniguny 10 00 

IJiiiled States, iioinvhitc-- 17 • G'l 

Chile IS 48 

Argentina 10 4li 

Au.slria 20 27 

Kcw Zealand 21 20 

P(»rtngal_ J 22 24 

Jiultiaria 2o 24 

United Stales 24 22 



Nation 



Sweden 2') 20 

Denirmrk _ 20 IS 

Auslnilia 27 17 

Canada 28 17 

Poland _ 20 10 

France \M) 30 

Jingland and Wales i^l 15 

Yugoslavia S2 1.1 

Hungary ]:\ 

West Gonnany 34 12 

Scotland 11 

C?.celio.stovakia oO 1 1 

United States, white :^7 ' • 0 

'Norway 0 

Finlanci 30 8 

^Switzerland 40 7 

Liixeiidjoiirg 41 7 

BcljrUuw 42 0 

Italy 1- 43 fi 

Spain . - 44 .5 

Ireland Ai) 4 

Netherlands 40 4 

Greece 47 2 

Japan 48 2 



Note.— Lnlin Anioncnn nations, nulgnriii anil Yugoslavifi use women 16 to -Ifl while other populiitlous 
iiiitj wonio.ii 1510 'VI. Thvi ivUUUoii of unmarried women 45 to 49 producos rftlos slightly Iowa- than would be 
fouud hiid 0)ily women 15 to 14 bccituscd. Hates hi Lulhi American lens And Iceland include consen.snully 
inanicd wllli shigli^. wldowod and divorced women in the dcnnniiniil^r of the rale. Illcgltimato hirths, 
rrgjjj-dle.'^^ of ttto marllal statns of the mother, are lu the numcralor ot all rates. Color specllltt rates in tlw 
UnUetl StMK's innUidcd so]mn»tP(l wonuni, a (shaiigo which litis siibshuitial ylTccts on iiomvhite rales (they 
move from IK} to G-l) but. llUle ell'Lcl on wlilte rates (they are U.3 and move to 8.0). The total U.S. rate declines 
from 2K7 to 20,1 by addhif* separated wojnen. Ulpgltinmey rates fii Lath> nations and Iceland wowld bo 
lower ha<l iUeglUmate bhahs to con.'?eiui:dly nnirrieil women been remover! from t lie numeral or and tlil.s 
group of wonu>ri also removed from llie denonnnatoi-. I<ntin American and U.S. blrtlis adjusted for under 
ii'porthig; U.S. population adjusted for census undercount. Kale for New iiuidaml excludes Iho Maori 
pttpublion. 

Souree: Liitin A;;icricnn natEons froni Johnson and Cntright (1973: tabic 13.4); leeJaiid from CutrigM, 
lyJO: Tahle 1.16; remaining nations from Cutrfght, 1971b: Appendix tabic I, Unltctl States rales from Cut- 
riglil, lU72e: Tublo 2 and appendix lablo 7. 



What may come as a surprise is the relatively low illegitimae}'' rate 
cf tlic U.S. iionwliite popultition. Its nite is below Lliat of nil but two 
Latin Nations — both of which have large white populations — and is 
lower than thnt of all-white Iceland. This sug£?ests tluit (1) tlie level of 
feriility control among U.S. iionwhites at risk of illegitimacy may be 
liigher than tliat of other i)opulations in which coitjil aetivit^^ is also 
common among the unimirried, and (2) U.S. nouwhites reject an 
aUoniative to legal marriage widely adopticd b}^ other dc])ressed ])oi)u~ 
Intions — that of consensual mamage. The j)ercentagc of U.S. nonwhite 
women in consensual marriages is no great or ^ and ])ej'haps smaller than 
that of the Nordic ])opulation of Iceland — 3 to 4 percent of no n whites 
compared to 5.6 percent of Iceland's in 1900, (Cutright 1970: Table 
1.12, and Beaslcy and Fraiikow.ski, 1970: Table 5). Since consensual or 
common law nuirriages arc ijc cognized as legal in a number of U.S« 
Stalcsj the f ew- nonwhites ip such living arrangements .should^ in 
l)racticc, register births as legitimate, although no hiformation on f h'*' 
subject exists. 



III. Trends in U.S. Illegitimacy: 1920-68 
Trends in Nnmhers of Births and the Illegitimacy liatio 

Table 2 show^ the trend in the number and the ratio of illeritiniate 
births, In^ color, from 1920 through i968. These measures of illegiti- 
macy (liner from the figures pubHshed over the ycai's by various agen- 
cies within the U.S. Gpvernmcnt. First, the data shown here are cor- 
rected for underregistration of births. Thci-efore, the numbers of 
illegitimate bu'ths are higher than estimates previously iniblishcd. 
Second, as a result of the correction for unflerregistration of births, the 
nntional illegitimacy ratio — the number of illegitimate per 1,000 total 
births— is higher than i)reviosuly published estimates because adjust- 
ment for underregistration of white and nonwhite births adds rela- 
tively more illegitimate than legitimate births to the adjusted natiouAl 
birth estimates. 

Table 2. — Estimated number of iUegHimate birtfis and iUeglHmacy 
ratios: United States, 1920-68 



lUpgit iniiue birtlts Uatio per 1 .000 births 



Year Total White Nonwhite Total White Noiiwhite 



1 1)20 86 , 36.5 38 , 490 47 , 87.5 29. 3 1 .5. P 1 2.5. 0 

1930. _ 90,800 42,296 48, .504 34.7 18.0 141.1 

1940 102,996 43,473 .59, .523 ' 40,3 10.8 10(5.4 

1945 128,190 .58,670 09,-520 44. 8 2.3. 6 179. 3 

^9.50 148,372 .54,3.53 94,019 40.9 * 17. .5 179. .5 

]».5r) 189,7.33 64,812 124,921 4«i'l2 18.0 202.4 

1960 230,428 83,333 147,09.5 .5.3. 4 22. 9 21.5. 8 

190.5 297,0.5.5 124,196 172,859 78. 6 39. 7 203. 2 

1968 343,81.5 1.5.5,200 188,61.5 97.8 53.3 312.0 



Source: P. Outright 1072c: Uble 1. 

The total number of illegitimate births was about 86,000 in 1920. 
From this low point the numiber rose to 103,000 in 1940, 148,000 in 
1950, 230,000 in 1960, and 344,000 in 1968. Projections by the National 
Cent-er for Health Statistics (1968) of the expected miniber of illegit- 
imate births for 1980 are 403,000, under the assumption that the 1965^ 
rate will continue, and marital status of women aged 15-44 does not 
change. 

With few exceptions the trend in the number of illegitimate births 
has been accompanied by a rising illegitimacy ratio for the Nation 
and for the white and nonwhite population. Prom a low of 15 illegiti- 
mate per 1,000 total births in 1920, the whit« ratio rose to 53 in 1968. 
'fhe iflegitimacj'^ ratio for nonwhite-? was 125 in 1920 and it also rose 
over the 3'ears i^eachin^ 313 in 1968.' 

Although the illegitimacy ratio is frequently used as a measure of 
the level or changes in the level of illegitimacy^, it is a measure of doubt- 
ful utility, because it is heavily influenced by marital births and by 
marital status of the population. Changes in marital fertility^ and/or 
changes in the marital status of women 15-44 will affect the illegiti- 

' Although the proportion of births that are illegitimate has increased, and is 
much larger in the nonwhite than \\'hite population, demographic anal3*8is finds 
virtually no impact of illegitimacy on the completed fertility of whites and non- 
whites. Nor is the racial difference in fertility increased by the racial difference in 
illegitimacy. Finally, illegitimacy had no significant impact on the growth of the 
white, nonwhite, or total jxipulation of the United States over recent decades. 
(Outright, 1973a.) 
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innfv nitio. These problems are discussed in the appendix of Cittright 
(1972c). For oiialyticftl purposes rtie uwmber of lUegitimntr* Wrlhf* 
per 1,000 unmarried women of childbcarinji: tige — the illrgitmiaoy 
rale — is preferred, because it is not directly affected by changc^4 in 
marital fertility or niaritnl status. 

Trends ifi Iflegitimacy liaifB 

Table 3 shows the trend in illegitima<^y rates, Up[ ago and rolor — 
wliore available data permit age-specific calculatious. Tliese rates 
tlitt'er from tliose publisfted in the U,»S. Government report** (National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1968) because the nuntber of illt^lniate 
births IK lai*ger aft^r births UTre corrected- for underregistration and 
the denominators of tl^o rales were adjuslAd to account for under- 
<Miumera(ion of the population of unmatrj^i women hy Census 
(Sieerel, 196^^'. The efw.t of the frorrection ior underregistration of 
birlfis* fUmimJi^s as re^stration improves, and becomes negligible 
around I960. T!m^ effect of con-ectiug for imdcrcnumeratiun o the 
population, however^ reuiains rather steady wcv time. Adjustment for 
underenumeration always has a much larger effect on nonwhite than 
white rates» b«wnvuse noiiMhites are more likely to be missed by Onsus 
than are whites. When this adjustment is not maide nonwhite rates 
are inflated because the crount of Avomej) at risk of an illegitimate 
birth is artificiallj- low. 

Tahle .5. — Adjusted age-specific illegitimacy rates, all wmien ami by 
color: United States, 



Ag» of itiotlicr sUtulHH 





Yew Hiui rnlor Jff In lt» 20 to 2^ '25 in t.* 30 to 34 3& 1 o 4-t 1ft to 44 15 ^0 44 



All woniPii: 

h>20 H.7 

19:jo.. _ _ rs 

mo 8. 7 10. <i S. 1 fi. 8 2. K «. 0 7. \) 

194"> 10.1 la. 2 i:i.o 7.7 3. ;i lo. r» lo.i 

UKyi) 13.6 21,7 20. .5 13.7 4.7 14.5 14.1 

nr>r> itt. i 33. n ;w. w 22. 4 g. 4 19. 5 10. 3 

lOaO 10.4 3*).n 41.7 27. S 8.8 21.7 21.7 

1950 17, 5 39. 3 48. 4 37. 2 10. 3 23. 4 23. 7 

lt)flS - 20. 7 30. 4 37. 0 28. 0 8. 0 24. 1 23. 2 

White: 

1920. 4.4 

1930 _ 4.3 

1940 3.0 fi, 0 4.3 2.0 1.3 3.9 3.0 

1945. 4.4 10.1 7.0 3-9 1.5 TkY* .5.1 

1950 5. 3 10. 0 8. 8 0. 0 2. 1 0. 1 5. 8 

1955 0,2 14.9 13.3 8.7 2.8. 7. ft 7.7 

1900 0.9 18.5 17.1 10.8 3.0 9.3 9.3 

1965 __ 8. 0 21. 7 23. 8 10. 4 4.9 11. 5 11. 4 

1968 0.9 22.0 21.5 14.9 4.7 13.0 12.4 

Nonwhite: 

1920..- _ - 41.5 

1930 1 31.0 

1940 48. 4 52. 2 30. 7 20. 5 10. 8 39. 1 39. 7 

1945 51. 5 04. 8 49. 1 31. 8 13. 0 45. 4 45. 3 

1950 69.8 103.5 02.4 02.0 20.0 08.9 09.1 

19.55_,.--- 77. 0 .127. 4 120. 5 98. 2 24. 4 83. 2 83, 5 

1900 78. 5 147. 1 137. 4 97. 3 31. 9 90. 2 90. 2 

1905 79. 0 142. 2 153. 3 129. 3 37. 8 94. 4 9.5. 3 

1968 86. 5 109. 0 90. 0 75. 1 24. 2 83. 0 80. 2 



Sourrp: P. Cutrisbt ]{r72c: table 3. Ap staiidardltatioii used the distrlbatlua of umuttrrled Wvmen to age 
grou (IS In lydO 06 the standard population. 
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Looking first at the rate for both white anil nonwhite women com- 
bined, we find a slight decline in illegitimacy from 1920 through 1940. 
From 1940-66, iflegitimacy rates for each age gi'oup increased; the. 
age-standardized rate in 1965 was triple the rate oi 1940. Between 
1965 and 1968, the age-standardized rate declined slightly, in spite of 
a further gain in the teenage illegitimacy rate. The 1965-68 decline 
in the age-standardized rate was the result of declines in each age 
group 20 and older. In general, t];ie trend using all women also applies 
to botk the white and tte nonwhite populatioiis. Both populations par- 
ticipated in the upward trend from 1940 to 1965, and the decline among 
older women between 1966 and 196S. Whether measured by percenta^^o 
change or by absolute change in rates, older nonwhites experienced a 
sharper declme than did whites between 1966 and 1968. In percentage 
terms, the 1966-68 increase among teenagers was larger among wliites 
than nonwhites, but the absolute increase was considerably greater 
among nonwhite than among white teenagers. 

rV. Changes in the Immediate Causes of Illegitimacy: 1940-68 

The following sections review changes in the immediate causes of 
illegitimacy. As with any fertility rate, illegitimacy will bo affected 
by the degree of voluntary or involuntarj' control over conception and 
yolimtary or involuntary control over gestation. We first review what 
is known about changes in sexual acti\nty, contraceptipn, ami steril- 
ity — the controls over conception. Then we discuss changes in spon- 
taneous fetal loss and induced abortion — the controls over gestation. 
The impact of iraprovoil health conditions on illegitimacy rates arc 
estimated. Aftev removing the change in illegitimacy rates caused l)y 
improved health, wo arrive at estimates of change due to rising se.Kual 
activity. 

Voluntary Controls Over Conception: Coital Experience 

A 1971 national probability sample of teenage unmarried girls 
(Kantner and Zelnik, 1972; Zelnik and Kantner 1973) provides the 
only available measures of coital experience among girls at risk of an 
ille^timate birtJi. No national data for older unmarried ^omen are 
available. The 1971 study cannot be compared to earlier Kinney data 
(Kinsej^ et al., 1953; Gebhard ef al., 1958) because the Kinsejr reports 
wore not drawn from representative samples of the population. 

The first column in the first row of the top panel of table 4 refers to 
the percentage of white girls aged 15 years m 1971 who reported ever 
havmg intercourse. The next figure in that row is the percent of single 
girls 15-19 years who reported intercourse by age )5 or earlier* 
The difference between the two figures may reflect errors in memory by 
older girls, a trend toward earlier intercourse within the sample, tlie 
attrition from the sample of teenage girls who marry and are thus lost 
to this sample, failure to understand the question, or other factors such 
as sampling error. 
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Tahle ^. — Percentage of never-married women reporting coitus at aije 15^ 
age 19 ^ and ages 15-19, by race: United States, 1971 



Ago at Intervtow (porcent) 



Raco and coitus by oge Age 16 Age 19 Ages IS to 10 



Whilo: 

ir, --- 11 (0 7 

in - (0 40 0) 

15 to 19 0) 0) 2\\ 

Black : 

15.. 32 {>) 24 

H) r 0) 81 0) 

15 to 19. __ _ 24 (0 54 



> Stnlistic cannot be conipiittMl. 

Source: Kantner and Zelnik, 1972: Table 1: Zelnlk and Kantner, 1972. 

The second ro^v in (ho top pnnel reports that 40 percent of whites 
np:ed 19 at interview chiimcd to have Inid coitus at some time, while 
(he third row notes that 23 percent of unmarried whites aged 15-19 
reported coitus at some time prior to interview. 

Among bhick teenagers, tlie pen^entagc with coitus by age 15 and 
nge 19 was 32 and 81 percent, respectively. The percent reporting 
coitus by age 15 is lower among girls aged 15-19 than among those 
aged 15 alone; about 54 percent of nonwhite teenagers reported coitus. 

At age 15, about three times as many nonwhites as whites have had 
coitus; using either the reports for g^rls age 19 at interview, or the 
data for all teenagers, the percentage of nonwhites with coital experi- 
ence is about double the figure for whites. These differentials in coital ^ 
experience do not adequately reflect racial differences in out-of-wed- 
lock conceived births among teenagers. For example, tlie teenage 
nonwhite illeritimacy rate is nearly 10 thnes the white ^-eenage rate. 
When both illegitimate and legitimated (by mamage) out-of-wedlock 
conceived births are combined, the nonwhite teenage rate is about 
four times higher than the white rate (102 births per 1,000 unmamed 
nonwhite teenagers compared to 27 births nor 1,000 unmarried white 
teenagers during the 1964-66 period — tlie onl}^ available . years; 
Outright, 1974: Table 1). Thus, tne racial differe^ice in coital experi- 
ence is not large enough to account for racial differences in births 
conceived by unmarried teenagers. 

Voluntary Controls Over Conception: Contraception 

Illegitimacy rates may increase if effective use of conlraception 
declines. There is substantial evidence that the rise in illk^timacy 
after 1940 was not caused by a decline in effective contraception. 
Table 5 shows the available data from large studies of both whites 
and blacks from the 1930's through 1971. 
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Taule 5. — Aleamres of coniraceptive by mmanied iumujerH and 
unwed moihers, Ay race: lOSO, WOO, ami 197 1 



i:i7i 

IVifPiK Of cur- liifiO. |>i*rconl. of IWs, iM-rtrMi of 
llii<-^ JLsiriK, uRi'(! 15 to V> ivgulur user usinp cvury Uiiw uslufi coiitnitcpMoTi 



White 21 24 10 12 

Black..- \h 17 7 7 



i^omvtr. ZoJnlJi aiiU K;iuliii*r, lli72. Cutrltlit, ll>7Jc: TH!>lt*S. See Kuiiliicniiid Zrhiik (ir»73), for mwlysls of 
couuivct'ptiw an^oDg unniarrltnl sexually aelivp U'cimg(?r.^, 

Ainont^ crii-ls 15 to 19 iii llio 1071 sainplo 21 p(?rc(Mit, of wliilo jrii;!^ 
who over luul intcrcnnrso and 15 poi'ccnt- of siiniliU* hlnck j^irls suid 
lliov slhvays used (unitmropiioii. ^'Jio G-percenf. advinitiige to ihn whito 
sexually iu'live vanislios wIkmi wc compiiro Iho p<*r(:pnt "(not roporl.cd 
in tubto f)) iicvci' usint!; — sonio 1 5 oi* 1-13 person ( of bolli nidul groups 
novor useil aiivtliinp:. Krunvinjr tlinl a yoimo; giH reports nhvuys iisiiifj: 
c<>ntni<:eplir>n provides no measure of the; cfr(K!tiveiicss of lior con- 
tniccptivo ofl'ort — a point (lociiniPiitod by the secoiu! coliiiim of the 
tal)le, whore wo find that 24 percent of white currontly pregnaiit- 
oiit-of-wcdlock j^irls mid 17 percent of bluck girls .similarly prep:mint 
report tlial- they were ro^rnlnr users. One, might (•onchuki that eon- 
tnu'eplive use \v its higher nrnoiio: the pregniint than among the 
noi^preo-nnnt scxunlly active leenajyor. Rather, we supigrst that survey 
(iata on eoiitraeeptive us(* indieate very low levels of (?(fecti^•oness 
nriioiig I ui married yoimg <2;irls. 

The 19G0 and the data also shown in table 5 refer to tunvetl 
inotliers of all ages — laost-of Nvhoni are young women. After the birth 
of the <:hild these unwed niotliers wore askcti about contraceptive use. 
Ill the 1 9GQ sample the ])ercent reporting \ise every time was 10 percent 
for whites and 7 poreoiit for black unwed mothers: In the 19:U)^s study 
the pci'eent. reporting Uf^c at some lime was 12 and 7 percent — a figure 
that woidd have to he lowered to niake.it compni'ublc with the 19G0 
measure. 

The 19I^0*s studies also fcanul lu) dilTerence in prcgtumcy rales 
between black women reporting use or no use of con t rat lep lion. For all 
praotieal purposes tlio level of efToclive nsc by bhicks before 1940 was 
zero (Pearl, 1930; Farley, 197AV The only way for elVccliveness to go 
Wiis up, allhotigh the 1971 data indicate that little jnipi'ovcmeiit 
amongyoung luuurirried wonu'uhad occurred. Similarly, the 1971 data 
show uoihiug that would intlieat'^ notable levels of efTective contracep- 
tion among yonng whito unmarried glrln. These observations arc sup- 
ported by other evidence on ihe efficacy of contra<!cptioo ami troiids 
in use of vario\is methods reviewed elsewhere (Outright i972a). We 
conclude (irst, that the illegitimacy rate did not increase because of a 
decline in contraceptive use ami second, that the present level of 
effective contrueeptivc practice among yoinig vnnnarrietl sesiudiy 
active couples is littk* greater than it was in the past. 

STEUIUZATICN 

Although tiMuporury ccmtraception is still the niajor method of 
voluntary eoncc|)tiou control among the sexually active, steriU:^atioii 
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operations fiko ronlrol conception^ Changes since 1920 in the percent- 
ngo of unmaiTied women exercising volunlary contiol over fecund itv 
through contraceptive sterilization must he very very small. Both 
males and females electing this form of ])erinanent contraception arc 
overwhelmingly married an<l older. Increases . in nirtle and female 
sterilization among married couples (Phi!lii)s, 1971) cannot change the 
illegitimacy rate. 



Voluntary fetal loss from legal therapeutic induced abortion is not 
an important factor in accounting for changes in U.S. illegitimacy 
rates* Tietze (1968:784) reports a declhic in the ratio of therapeutic 
abortions per 1,000 live birthjs from 5.1 to'3.5 and then to 1.8 for New 
York City, between the middle 1940's and the early 1960 period. Other 
national estimates are compatible with both the level and trend in 
New York City.* Since the majority of therapeutic aboi'tions are to 
white married women, the possible impact of a decline in legal abortion 
on a rising white or nonwldte illcgitimticy rate can be discoimted* 



A review of trends in induced illegal abortion among whites and 
nonwhites since 1940 (Outright, 1972a : 1972c) using data on maternal 
deatli by cause concluded that for whites unmarried women were more 
likely than mai'ried women to resort to illegal abortion; this was also 
true for nonwiiite women, though the difference in Utilization of illegal 
abortion between married and unmarried nonwhites was smaller than 
in the case of whites. 

Since we know that tliere has been a vast decline in spontaneous 
abortion, a stable or increasing abortion death ratio (the ratio of 
maternal death from abortion to maternal death from other causes) 
from 1940 to 19G5 could not have been caused by increases in spon- 
taneous abortion. Unfortunately, the only i)eriod for which the abor-. 
tion ileath ratio can bo calcidated by color and marital statas is 1949- 
51. 

Abortion death ratios for all white and for all nonwliite women are 
shown in table 6 from aroim<l 1940 to 1965. For both w^hites and non- 
whites, the abortion death ratio for all women w-as much higher in 1940 
than it was 10 years later. 

Table 6.— Abortion death ratios by color and marital status: Uniied 

States, 1940-65 



VOLU.VTARY CONTROLS OVER GESTATION 



Illegal induced abortion 



White 



Nonwbite 



Year 




A)l women Unmarried only ' 



1939 to 104L 

1949 to 1951 

1950 to 1953 
1954 to 1957. 
1959 to 1961. 
1962 to 1965. 



22.7 
li.7 
12.0 
14.5 
19.2 
2L3 



98.3 
.50. 7 
52. 0 
62.8 
83. 1 
92.2 



23.5 
14. 6 
14. 6 
17.8 
29.4 
27.9 



3L9 
19.8 
19.8 
24. 1 
39.9 
37.8 



Source: Cutriglit, 1972c: Table 27. Ratios for unmarried women in 194fr-Al from direct observaUon; ratios 
for unmanned women in other years are estimated from the observed ratio of unmanjed to all women 
abortion deatb ratios in 1949-^1. 
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This large dooline in (ho abortion death ratio probably imlicatos a 
(lecJiue in the iiuhjctioii of abortion between 1940 and 1950. This 
interpretation i', consistent with the incroase in general fertihty rates 
over this 10-3'ear ]Dcrio(L The abortion (Ujath ratios increased from 
1950 to 1900 ami they reninincd high for uonwhites or increased for 
wliites after 19G0. The levohnji!: <>^'' ^^f ^'^^ jj;eiicral fertihty rate began 
in the i)iid-]950's, and it docHiied after 1958. Thi^ association between 
trends in abortion death ratios and general fer til iiy rates therefore may 
provide some support for om* use of tlie abortion death ratio as an 
indicator of treuds iu induced abortions for married and iinnnirricd 
women. For 1951-G2 the proportion of niateriial deaths from abortion 
in. New York City increased from 26 to 42 ])erc(M\t. Among whiles it 
went from 14 to 25 percent; among noiiwliites it moved from 8G to 49 
jDcrcent (Omran, 1971:505). This trend provides added support for 
the validity of the measures used hero. 

liecause we have only one point in tiiuo for which abortion death 
ratios may be calculated for unmarried women, a fi.xed multiplier of 
any kind will ]Drovide a ti*end in abort/io!i death ratios for unmarried 
w()n\en that will mirror the trend for all women. If one can accept the 
idciv- that trends in induced aboi'tion among married women may ])e 
acconipunied b}^ a similar tr'ond amon^ unmarried women, then t.lie 
appncatioii of a fi.xed multiplier (see table C) to estimate the abortion 
death ratio for unmarried women would be appropriate. 

How do these estimates of the trend of induced aliortion among the 
unmarried fit with the trends in illegitimac}' rates? For noiiwhites, 
illegitimacy rate increases after 1940 can, in part, be explained in 
terms of improved liealtli conditions — sec tables S and 9 below. After 
1955 t>he increase in the nonwliito illcgitiinac}^ rate slowed down. It 
is iiiipossible to sa}^ that the decline in the rate of increase after 1955 
was caused b}^ increasing induced abortion among nonwhites, rather 
tlnm b3^ some other change. Still, the likely increase in induced 
jiboi'tion was accompanied by a leveling off of the increase in the non- 
wdiite illegitimacy rate. 

Among whites the rate of inci'ease in illegitimac}^ was slower be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 than it was after 1950." Some jmrt of the 1940- 
50 increase in illegitimac}' nuiy be (hie to declines hi induced abor- 
tion, but the change in the illegitimacy rate was quite small — just 2.2 
births per 1,000 woniou 15-44 over that .10-3''ear period. During the 
j)criod of rising abortion death ratios fi'om around 1955 to 1905, the 
white illegitimac}^ rate also increased — b}^ 3.7 births per 1,000. Small 
changes over a d oca do may easil}'' be overinterjireted, since few 
women are involved. Still, we have the question of wln^ the white rate 
should increase at all, if induced abortion among whites was increasing 
at the same time. 

From studies of other ])oiDuhitions with illegitimacy rates similar to 
white U.S. levels (Outright, 1970: ch. 4) we know that rising illegit- 
inuvcy often accompanies a rising abortion death ratio. Also, for 
the same ])ost-Woiid War II time ]Deriods, illegitiniac}'' rates tend to be 
stable or decline when the abortion death rat;io is also stable or declin- 
ing. A ])lausible explanation of why both abortion am'- illegitimac}^ in- 
ci:ea.se or are stable or declining at the same time, can be approached 
lyy thinking about the pregnane}^ rate that underlies an illegitimacy 
rate. When the pregnancy rate increases b}^, say, 10 per 1,000, every 
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one of these added pregnancies will have to bo aborted (or legitimated) 
if the illegitimacy rate is to remain stable. When pregnancy rates are 
increasing, the induced abortion rate (whether figured in terms of the 
rate to a population of women, or the likelihood that a ])reguant 
woman will abort) may increase. But the abortion rate will not gain 
enough to do mere than slow down the rising illegitimacy rate. There 
muist be a not gain in abortion over and above the net gain in the 
pregnancy rate if an increase in induced abortion is to produce a decline 
in the ille^2:itimacy rate. Large net gains were not likely when abortion 
remained illegal. , 

THE EKFECT OF INDUCED .-VBORTION ON DIFFERENCES BETWEEN "WHITE 
AND NONWHITE ILLEGITIMACY HATES 

With or without a control on age, tlic abortion death ratio is higher 
for unmarried whites than for unmarried iionwhites. Since a larger pro- 
]K)rtion of white unmarried maternal deaths are from abortion, this 
may indicate a higher use of induced abortion among ])regnant un- 
married whites than among pregnant unmarried nonwhites. There- 
fore, one might conclude that some portion of the difference between 
white and nomvhite Ulcgitimaoy rates is due to the greater likelihood 
that the pregnant unmarried white than the ])regnant unmarried non- 
white would have an induced abortion. 

This conclusion can be true at the same time that the induced 
abortion riue j)cr 1,000 unmarried women is higher among nonwhites 
than whites. Assume two unmarried female populations aged 15-44, 
one with a ])regnancy rate of 40 and the other -with a ])rc^anc3'" rate of 
140. If 50 ])ercent of the pregnancies in the first population are volun- 
tarily^ aborted, while only 25 percent are aborted in the second, the 
induced abortion rate per 1,000 women in the fii*st population will be 
20, while it will be 35 in the second. Because pregnancy rates per 1,000 
women in the wliite and nonwhite unmarried po])ulations are so dif- 
ferent (Cutrighfc, 1972e: table 31 estimates 39 and 183 per 1,000 un- 
married "women aged 15-44 in 1964-66 resj^ectively for whites and 
nonwhites), one cannot eonclude that the absolute effect of induced 
abortion on deiH'essing the illegitimacy rate is less for nonwhites tlian 
for whitcj^, ill spite of the 'Conclusion that pregnant unmarried whites 
are more likely than ])regnant unmarried nonwhites to abort. 

Finally, under legal abortion in New York City 1971 data (Tietze, 
1973) show a legal abortion rate per 1,000 women 15-44 at 32 among 
whites and 72 among nonwhites. 

Imolv/ntary Controls Over Ooncejylion 

There are two involuntary controls over concejition that may 
change and thus alter the trend of illegitimae}''. The first type of 
involuntar}^ control occurs among the jjoj^ulation of unmarried younger 
women, and ])ertains to those factors that aflect the age at which 
they will be able to conceive a child if they have sexual intercourse. 
The second involuntary control occurs among older women who, 
although past the age of adolescent sterility, never become fecund, or 
become sterile through no choice of their own. 
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CHANGES IN INVOLUXTAUY .STEIULITV AMONG YOUNGEU WOMEN 

Altliont^li a decline in the age of inonurdie (age at first inensos) 
among Western populations has been (locurnen.(ed For ninny years, the 
possible effects of sncli changes on illegitimacy rates among younger 
women arc rarely discussed. It is worthwhile investigatinii the decline 
in the age of menarche for its i)ossiblo clfccts on illegiliniacY rales 
among yomig women because sudi a decline sliould affect two factors 
tliat may, in tm-n, increase illegitinnjcy. First., a decline in the age at 
menarche will increase the percent of women fecund (able to conceive) 
at a given age. Se(;ond, a decline in the age of menarche may also tend 
to increii.se the j)erccnt of women in a given age groiij) having sexual 
intercoiu'sc. Data are available to allow us to construct .some hmits on 
which age groups coidd plausibly have their illegitimacy rates afl'ectod 
by u decline of adolescent sterility. 

THE TKEXD IN AGE AT MEXAUCKE 

Many writcri^ (Novak, 1921; Gould and Gould, 1932; Mills, 1937; 
'J'anner, 190S; Damon et al, 1969; Zacharias ei a/, 1969) have docn- 
mented and attempted to explain the long-rmi decline in the age of 
menarche in Western ])opulations. There is general agreement that 
one major factor responsible for the decline is improved nutrition and 
health during preaclolescent yeais. Recent work suggests tlujt im- 
proved health conditions increase the rate of |)hysical growth which, 
in tuiTi, decreases the age of menarche (Frish and Revelle, 1969 and 
1970). 

A large study in England (Wrey, 1971) found no class differences 
among English girls in the 1950's, althougli studies in earlier 3^cars 
reported later age of menarche among lower class girls. Among broad 
social classes it may well be that in modern industrial nations only 
small differences if any in age at menarche exist. The 1965 national 
fertility study found no difference in age at menarche betw^een white 
and Negro women born after 1910 (Ryder and Westoff, 1971). 

It is impossible to state, with certainty, the e.vtent to which age at 
menarche changed from around 1940 through 1968 in the United 
States. 

One large sample of the U.S. population that may also be fairly 
representative of income groups provides an estimate of age at 
menarche for the population of white women who were around age 
15 in 1960 (Zacharias et al, 1970). No stud^^ of comparable size and 
representativeness for earlier years exists. However, the various 
.small studies of white women between 1920 and 1940 y\(AA a consistent 
pattern; women in earlier decades achieved menarche at a later 
age than did women around 1960. The avaihible data suggest that 
teenage girls in 1940 had a mean age of menarche around 13.5 years, 
while teenage gh'ls in the 1960's had a mean age at menarche of 12.5 
years. 

ADOLESCENT STERILITY 

Virtually' no woman is fecund before first menses, and most women 
da not become fully fecund for some time after first menses. Recent 
data indicate that the period of partial sterility'' following menses 
may be around 2.5 3Tars. This period is suggested by the finding that 
the difference between the mean age at menarche and ''regular menses" 
is about 2 years 3 months (Zacharias et ah, 1970: table 11). 
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ESTIMATING CliA\GE.S IN FECUNDITY FOR YOUNG WOMEN! If)40-(i8 

Tin* iinpnct of a l-ypar dediiio in tho njzo of inoiiarclie on focundily 
has l)een reported by Cutrijifhl (1972a). A decline in age at menardu^ 
will ivsiilt in a net ineivasc in the piM'c.cnla^c fnlly fiMuind til a jrivcn 
ap;c\ For example, at nj^t^ 15.5 years and assnming a 2.5-vcar period 
of sterility, abontliO percent of girls Nvere fnlly fecnnd in 196S compared 
to jnst .'^7 percent in 1940 — a net of .T2 percent. 

If Nvc arbitrarily take an increase of 15 percent fully fecinu! as a 
change tlnit niiglit affect illegitimacy rales, will^ the liypolljesixed 
1-year decHne hi the age of nienardie from 1940 to 19GS, and the 23 «>- 
year period of sterility, then pregnancies among women below the 
age of 14 wonld not be alYccled. Therefore, illegitimacy rates of women 
14 and nnder sho\dd not increase lunch vine to hicreasing f-^cmulily. 

Under the assumption of a 23'2-year sterile period, pregnancy nites 
among unnnu'ricd women at ages 17 or 17.5 years and older should 
not be greatly 2iffect.ed by J-ye«r decline in the age at menarohe. 
'I'herefore, any sizable increases in illegitinnite births to women IS or 
older coidd not be due prinunil^^ to increasing fecundity caused by the 
dechne in the age at menardie. On the other hand, illegitimacy rates 
at ages 15, 16, and perhaps 17 might increase because the fecundity 
of women at these ages has increased substantially, 

changes in involuntaky first chili) fttehility among olnek 
women: diseases and general health 

Changes in involuntary first child sterilily luive been measured by 
Farley (1970: 109-111). Using census data ;Farley argues that since 
very few women who marry wish to renniin childless, changes in tluj 
percent- of ever-married ivomen who reach age 45 Avithout berfiing a 
child can be used as a measure of change in involuntary sterility. 

Trends in childlessness among ever-married women show that only 
G to S percent of ever-married white and uonwhite ^^■onlen attaniing 
age 45 in tJie ISSO^s were childless. Thereafter the ^jhildless percentage 
among nonwhit-es increased more rapidW than it did among whites, 
and this measure of involuntary" sterility reached its peak among 
women completing childbearing in the 1950'h. The early rise in child- 
lessness, and its uechne after 1940 was due to the rise and eventual 
decline of untreated venereal ami other diseases. Improved living 
conditions after 1940 may also have contributed to the decline of 
childlessness among woiuen entering their childbearing yeais after 
1940. (Sec Grove and Hetzel, 1968 and Farley, 1970, ch. 9 for trends 
in diseases reljlted to childlessness.) 

The association of the childless percentage with illegitimacy rales 
and bridal pregnanc^'^ from 1920-:39 is quite striking. The level of 
childlessness among cohorts reaching age 20 from 1920 to 1939 re- 
mained both high and stable — while illegitimacy rates and bridal 
pregnancy among whites and nonwhites were also low and also i*cla- 
tively stable. The decUno in involuntary steriUty after about 1940 was 
accompanied by a rise in white and nonwhite illegitimacy and bridal 
pregnancy. (Ciitright 1972c: tables 9 ami 10.) Because the decline 
m involuntary sterility among nonwhites was greater than it was 
among whites entering their childbearing 3*ears after 1930, the impact 
of this decline on illegitimacy should be larger for nonwhites than for 
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whiles. Numerical estimates of the effect of the decline of iavoluntnry 
stei'llily on illegitimacy rates are discussed in a later section. 

KKFECT OF INVOLUNTARY FECUNDITY LOS.S DUE TO AgE: 1960 

Childlessness does not measure involuntary fecundity losses that 
are rehited lo aging in a "healthy** population. Vhc impact of fecundity 
loss largely due to age, rather than to diseases related to pooi* public 
health br severe poverty, can be assumed to be constant over time. 
Wliile consideration of normal loss of fecundity with age does not 
e.Kphiin trends in illegitimacy rates, it does help understand the impact 
of this factor on the level of illegitimacy in a liealthy population, and 
also the different levels of illegitimacy between younger and older 
age groups in a given year. 

In table 7 we see that the fecund percentage peaks in the 20-24 
age group, and then gradually declines. In the second column we give 
(he illcgitiiuacy rates for 19G0. The third cohinin show-s the expected 
illegilimacy rate assuming that all women had been fecund, and 
assuming (hat sexual activity, contraception, abortion, and legitima- 
tion of out-of-wedlock-conceived birtSis were no different among the 
fecund and the subfecund. By mathematically transforming all sub- 
fccvuid women into fecund women, we can, under the above assvimp- 
tions, estimate the effect of fecundity loss on the illegitimacy rate of 
each age-color group. This effect is shown in the last column of table 7. 



Tarlk 7. — Percentage fecundf observed^ and ^[fecund only" illegitimacy 
rates hy age and color: United StateSf 19G0 



Ago iind color 


Percent fecund 


Observed iUcgit- 
iiiiiicy rale, lUGO 


Fecund 
only lato 


Uffect of feeun- 
dfty less than 100 
percent 


White: 










IT) to 10. _ 


70. 8 


0. 9 


0.0 


-2. 1 


20 to 24 


87. 5 


18. 5 


21. 1 


~2. 0 


2.5 to 21) 


79. 0 


17. 1 


21. 0 


-4. 5 


to 34 


04. 0 


10. 8 


10.8 


-0.0 


:^r) lo ;39 


.53. 0 


(). 2 


11.7 


— 5. 5 


•10 to 44._ 


3.->. 0 


1. 9. 


.5.4 


-3. 5 


lo to 44 


73. 0 


0.3 


12.7 


-3.4 


Nonwhilc: 










h") to 11) 


78.0 


78. 5 


90. 0 


-21.4 


20 to 24 


87. 5 


147. 1 


108. 1 


-21. 0 


25 lo 29 


70. 0 


137.4 


173.9 


-30. 5 


lo 34 


04. 0 


07.3 


1.52.0 


-.54. 7 


to 30 


.53. 0 


.50. 2 


94. 7 


-44. .5 


40 to 44 


35. 0 


13. 7 


30. 1 


-25.4 


lo to 44.. 


73. 0 


00. 2 


123. 0 


-32.4 



Source: V. CnUiglU, 1972c: Table 11. 

Among whites and nomvhites the largest absolute effect of fecundity 
loss occurs among women 30-34. At all ao;e levels the absolute eilect 
of fecundity loss is much smaller on white than on nonwhite rates. 
However, b'ecanse fecundil-y loss with age is the same in both popula- 
tions, the percentage effect of fecundity loss on the illegitimacy rate of 
each poiiulation is the same. For each group the *7ecund onl3'*' rate is 
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'M pcroeiitliiglier than tlic observed rate.TJuis, llie effecLof an cstiiualc 
of the total ini])act of fec^undity loss, under lU^O liealth contlitions, is 
lo reduce illegitimacy I'ntcs by 37 percent. 

A second useful result of computing illegitimacy rates uiulcr tlie as- 
sun^]^tion that all women in all age grou])s arc fecund is to tost rtltorna- 
livo hypo theses about NvJiy illcgiti/nncy rates among women SO and 
oldoi' nre lowei* than the I'ates of women 20-29. One e.xplaimtion is that 
the older the w^omen the loss likely they are to be able to conceive. 
While true, this factor has been I'einoved from the "fecund oidy" rate: 
wo see that the ''fecund ouly^' illegitimacy rate for white and non- 
white women is lower than the 'Tecund onl^^'* i*ate at iiges 25- 
29; the fecundity-adjusted rates for women 35-39 are below^ those at 
ages 30-34, while the adjusted rates to w^omen 40-44 an; lower still. 
Thorefore, fecundity Joss tloes not account for the steady decline in 
observed illegitimacy rates above age 29. 

An jdlernativo explanation of the decline may be that sexual ac- 
tivity decreases. This hypothesis, however, is not supported by the 
only data pei'taining to the issue (Kiusey et al., 1953: tables 70 and 
I OS). The Jvinsey figures suggest that the likelihood of illicit coitus 
among both never niari'icd and previously unu'ried w^omen increases 
..fi'orn-age 15 through age 29 and, with the exception of previously 
nuirried women, does not decline through age 30-45. At all age levels, 
the active incipience of coitus (percentage exposed to risk) is higher 
among previonsl}'- married^ than among never married women. Also, 
the wockl}' frequency of coitus among sexually active women is higher 
among those previously married than among those never marmcL Be- 
cause the J) ro portion of i)re\'iously niai*ried among the total unnnin'icd 
increases witli age, it is clear that the decline of illegitimate biHh 
rates at age 30 and above caimot be ascribed to a decHne ia coital 
activity after age 30. 

The'dccline in illegitimac}' rates aniong older age groups cannot bo 
explained b}'- an increase in legitimation of births conceived out of 
wedlock, since the percentage of out of wedlock conceived births legiti- 
united by marriage declines with age (Cutj'ight, 1972c, table 23). We 
have now eliminated fecundity loss, declining sexual activit}^ and in- 
creasing legitimation as explanations for declining illegitimacy rates 
after age 29 with increases in age. We conclude that the declining il- 
iegitinuK'y rate across older white age groups is largely caused by 
si)ontaneous or induced abortion and/or contraception. 

Estimated jeial loss at all gestation periods 

Estimated fetal loss ])ev 1,000 pregnancies b}'' age and color, are 
available for a population of married women enrolled in the Health 
Insiu'ance Program (HIP) of Greater New York — a ])rei)aid medical 
care program. Suspected cases of induced abortion have been removed 
(Shaj)ir6, et aiy 1971). About 1S7 white and 315 nonwliite spontaneous 
fetal deaths i)er 1,000 pregnancies of 4 or later weeks* gestation are 
estimated. These estinit\tes understate total spontaneous fetal loss 
because no fetal loss occurring before the fourth week is included. 
Brliardt (19G3), for example, has estimated that of every 1,000 preg- 
nancies, 112 abort before the beginning of the fourth week of gestation. 
Janics (I97O) estimates a third of fertilized ova are lost before the 
first month. 
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ESTIMATING CHAXGlXG SPONTANEOUS FETAL LOSS, 1940-CO 

Est ii nates of cliangc in feUl loss of 4 or more ^veeks^ gestation from 
1940 to 1960 niju'- be iiincie first caicuhitiiig the true level of fetal 
loss in 1960 (Shapiro, el al.y 1971) i)cr 1,000 live births, by rolof. 
These (hitii iire then ailjusted to uecounl for the liigher Icvel of f<».(al 
loss among uiiiuarried than nuuried white and nnuwhite wonieii in 
19G0. Tlie ratio of the true level of fetal loss, by color and nnirital 
statns, in 1960, to the I'egistereii level of late fetal loss is computed 
for 1960. Tlie multiplier for uniuarricd women is then applied to 
legistered late fetal loss to nuinarricil women, by color, in earlier 
years. This calcuhitiori AicUls the estimated true level of fetal loss of 
4 01- more weeks' gestation in 1940. The diffei ence between the esti- 
mated true level in 1940 ami 1960 represents the change in spontaneous 
fetal loss oyer time. Declining .spontaneous fetal loss after I960 is 
not taken into account, an omis.^ion tliat places a conservative 
bias on our estimates of declining fetal loss over time because we 
actually apj)ly the data to the 1940-68 jieriod. Our procedures >^el(l 
an estiniatxicl decline of :^16 spontaneous fetal deaths i^er 1,000 white 
illegitimate births, and a decline of 639 spontaneous fetal deaths per 
l.G'OO nonwhite illegitimate births between 1940 and 1960. (See 
Curright, 1972b and 1972c for details.) 

The Impact of Improved Healih on Illegitimacy Rates 

We can measure the likely impact of ini|>roved health on the 1940- 
68 change ir^ illegitimrc^^ I'ates hy askhig this question: What would 
the 1940 illegitimacy rate have been had 1940 health conditions been 
equal to those of 1968? If we find that the 1940 rate to be e.\i)ecled 
under 1960's health conditions would be equal to the 1968 ille- 
gitimacy rate, then one could readih'- claim that all tlie in.crea.se in 
the illegitimacy rate between 1940 ami 196S was caused by improved 
liealth effects on involuntary fertility controls. If only 50 percent of 
the observed 1940-68 change hi rates is a function of im])roved health, 
then the remaining change might be allocated to increased sexual 
activity, or possibly'' eiTors in the measurement of the effects of 
imjiroved healtli. 

Table 8. — Effect of 1340 health condiiiom on depress imj lOJfi 
illegitimacij ratey by age and color 



UcalUi condition 



Higher siwih Lo\wr Higher 

tanrous h>tul lei^iiuge first child 

Color Age loss fteuiidiiy slerlUty Tolat 



Nonwhite 15 to 19 -23.2 -9.6 -4.6 -37.4 

White 15toi9 -.8 -.6 -.2 -l.G 

Nonwhite _ 15 to 44 -24.9 -3.9 -10.8 -38. <i 

White 15 to 44 -1.2 -.2 -.3 -1.7 



Source: Data for ^rls IB lo 19 from Cutrlght 1972a: IftbU* 3. Here we liave added the decline in ilrsl child 
storillty. Change in illegitimacy rates to girls 15 to Iti excludes binlis to girls 14 and younger. Sec Culright 
19rea: table 1 for th«se exact rates. Data for vomen 15 to 44 from Cutriglit, 1972c: table iO. 
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Table 8 shows tlic probablo itnpnct of poorer health conditions in 
1940 as compared with those in the 1960's on the 1940 illeg:itimaov 
rate of teenagcrst and of women as:e{l 15-44. Amon^: nonwhite teen- 
as:ers, for example, higher levels of spontaneous fetal loss suppressed 
the 1940 rate by 23.2 births per 1,000; lower teenage fecundity (due 
to n higher age at menarclie) sujppressed the rate by another 9.6* births 
per 1,000, while higher first child sterility had fin additional impact of 
4.G fewer births per 1,000 unmarried nonwhite teenagers. The total 
impact of all health conditions in this group is —37.4 births per 1.000 
in 1940. 

Among white teenagers, identical procedures do not result in health 
effects comparable to tlio.se among nonwliites. The total impact on 
tlie 1940 white teenage rate was to depress it by 1.6 births per 1,000. 

Tlie illegitimacy rate of women 15-44 shows effecU^ similar to those 
indicated for teenagers. Among nonwhites, the 16-44 rates was de- 
pressed by 38.6 births per 1,000 in 1940; among whites, the 1940 rate 
of women 15^-44 was depressed bv 1-7 births per 1,000. 

The combined health effects sho>vn in table 8 can be compared to 
tlie ob.scrved 1940-1968 change in the appropriate illegitimacy rates. 
This step allows calculations of the percent of the ob.servcd change 
that may be allocated to improved health rather tlian other causes. 
Table 9 shows the 1940-190S observed change in illegitimacy rates, 
the change due to improved health conditions, and the change due to 
other causes. Among nonwhite teenagers, 102 percent of the change is 
related to health conditions— a finding indicatmg that changes in 
other immediate cau.ses (e.g., sexual activity), may have declined. 



Table 9. — Change in 19J^-68 iUegUimacy rates related to improved 
healih md other cames: United States, by age and color 







Total 
Dbierved 






Peroentate 


Color 




Health 
related 


Otber 


ofehanM 
relatMlto 
health 


Ate 


chfttifs 


cbaniQt 


catuei 




15 to 19 > 


36.5 


37.4 


-0.9 


102 




15 to 19 


6.2 


1.6 


4.6 


26 




15 to 44* 


43. 9 


3^6 


5.3 


88 


White 




9. 1 


L7 


7.4 


19 



^ Pram table 8 above. 

> 16 to 10 rat4v} eidude birtlu to niothen afs U aad onder, see Cutfigtit 1072a, table L 

> }B to 44 rateairom table t, above. 



Among teenage whites, howevert only 26 percent of the observed 
change ia related to improved health: the change m the widie iUegiti* 
maey rate not related to improved health amounts to 4«6 births per 
1,000 girls 15-19. 

Among women aged 15-44, improved health accounted for 88 
percent of the increase in the nonwhite rate, and 19 percent of the 
white iucreaise. The change in the illegitimacy xate of unmarried 
women 15-44 not related to improved health is 5«3 and 7.4 births 
per 1 ,000 among nonwhites and whites, respectively. 
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If all of the incri3ase in illegitimacy rates not allocated to im])rovo<l 
licalth is a function of increai»ing coital activity, the minimum esti- 
mate of the increase in the percent of women having coitus is found 
by converting the change in the rate per 1,000 due to '^other causes'* 
(in table 9) to percentage terms. This yields an estimate of a imninium 
increase in the percent with coitus of around one-half of 1 percent 
for 3 of the 4 groups. Since not all women having coitus beijomc 
))regnant, and some of those who do become jirepiant fail to carry 
to term, tills minimum estimate must be multi])hed b3'^ an estimate 
of the percent of the sexually active who carry to term. A reasonable 
esthnate may be 20 percent (see Outright, 1972c, for details) although 
this Anil diflrer for women in groups with varying rates of fetal loss, 
contraception use, and coital activity. If this multi])lier is doublo(l 
(to 40 percent), the alleged increase in the proportion of sexually 
active would be estimatedat only 6 to 7 percent. 

V. Economic Variables and Illbgitimacy 
Economic Statue of Unwed Mothers 

Although a national survey of the economic status of unwed mothers 
at the time of bii'th does not exist, it is possible to provide rouph 
estimates. We then can calculate approximate illegitimacj' rates by 
color and economic status, and thus test the hypothesis that differences 
ui illegitimacy rates among color groups are a function of the economic 
status of these subsets of the U.S. unmarried female po|iu1ation. 

A study of 1967 births in California for which medical exi)ensos 
were paid from public funds provides the first set of data. Berkov 
(1971: Table 4) reports that 62 percent of white illegitimate — but 
only 10 percent of %vhite legitimate births — had medical costs paid 
from public funds. Among blacks, 76 percent of illegitimate and 40 
percent of Ic^timate births were paid for from public funds. Because 
public financing of births is means-tested and restricted to the low- 
mcome population, it is clear that unwed mothers are more likely than 
wed mother? to be poor. A second interesting pattern is that among 
both color groups, the younger unwed mother is about as likely as 
her older counter|)art to be i)oon 

These California data may understate the percentage of unwed 
mothers in poverty. First, it is unlikely that evei^ poor unwed mother 
delivering in Califoniia hi 1967 had her birth paid from public funds, 
while it is improbable that any appreciable number of nonpoor unwed 
mothers had their births paid from public funds. Second, the economic 
status of California is well above that ^ the rest of U)6 Nation, and one 
might expect tiiat a smaller proportion of California's unwed mothers 
would be poor than is the case in the Nation as a whole. Third, eligi- 
bility levels for publicly subsidized births may be lower than the near- 
poverty line. 

Thus, we would expect that a correct estimate of the poor among 
the Nation's unwed mothers would be somewhat higher. Campbell's 
estimates for 1960-65 births shown in table 10 lack a direct empirical 
foundation but appear, nonetheles^i to be quite plausible* 
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Table 10. — Distrihuiion oj births by legitimacy stalus^ color j and 
poverty status: United States, 1960-C5 



rovpjty status 



LeeStlnmcy status and color 


J'OOI ftIKi 

iR'uv poor- 


Kot poor 


Total 


Total births _ - 


- . 29 


71 


100 


White 


.- - 23 


77 


100 




. . G5 


35 


100 




26 


74 


100 


White 


21 


70 


100 


Nonwfiitc 


59 


41 


100 




74 


26 


100 


Whitc_ _ 


62 


38 


100 




82 


IS 


100 



Smnne: Ailliur Campbell, 1063, derived from tnblGs A-1 and B-1, ustiig median csliinatcs of illogltlmato 

Ill tlic following anal3''F)is wc estimate J (regardless of age ot the 
niotlier), tlitit GO percent of wliite and 80 percent of iioawliite illegiti- 
mate cliildren bom in tlic 1964-1906 period were to women below tlic 
netir-poor poverty lino. From tlie 1907 Survey of Economic Oppor- 
tunity we tabulated the number of uninurried \vonieii, by age, color 
aiul 1906 poverty status. The percentage of unmarried women, who 
\vere low-income or nonpoor, M'licn applied to our esthnates of tlie 
number unmaiTied in 1905 provides the appropriate deuoiniuator 
from Avhich illegitimac}^ rates can be estimated for each racial, age, 
nnd economic group. Table 11 shows the estimated illegitimacy rates 
by poverty status, age, and color for the yeai's 1964-60. 

Table' 11. — Estimaiei- annual average illcgiiimacy rates by color ^ (^gcj 
and poverty siaim^ United States, 

[Ulogltiinocy rato per 1,000 unmarried] 



roverly slnliis 



Poor and 

Color nnd ngc iii>ar poor Not jwor Total 



White: 

ir> to 19 33. 5 3. 0 7. 8 

20 to 24 1)7. 0 0. n 21. 5 

25 to 29 _ 70. 4 )).7 2:^.4 

30 to 34 32. 3 0. 1 Hi. 1 

35 to 44 n r: 1 2. 0 2. 5 4 . 8 

l.^j to 44 42. 1 n. 4 11.3 

Nonwhitc: 

15 to 10 101. ^) 33. 0 72. 4 

20 to 24 223. I 54. 0 1 M. 3 

25 to 29 . - _ _ 258. 2 .53. 8 1 46. 2 

30 to 34 183, 0 52. 2 1 2 1 . <) 

35 to 44 40, 3 17. 7 34. 9 

15 to 44, 128.8 39.0 88. 2 



XoTR. — If lllogitlmacy was a cause of poverty status the rates to the poor would be biased upward. lliegiU- 
niacy should not affect the poverty status estimates for 3 not hers ha vine a first birth, bioauso povtny status is 
estimated prior to that birth. A first iiJogilimatc child will not affect tne poverty status of higher ,\>IrUi ordvr 
unwed mothers if they have adopted or released the first or prior child. Prior IllcglUmaey will not aflect 
poverty status of most mothers already below poverty at the lime of the first birtli. Only a sma!i t>uiiiberof 
women nonpoor at first birth who retain the child and arc thus moved below the poverty line prior to 
a second or higher order birth could be counted asniothers whose illegillniacy affected their poverty statu.*;. 
Tlius, the direction of possible causality Is from poverty status to illrgitimacy, not from Illegitimacy to 
poverty status. Tiic negligiblo effects of illcgitiiiiacy on poverty status sonic years after the first )>irth aro 
reviewed In Outright, 1073b. 

Source: P. Outright 1072c; table 30. 
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Among ^vhites in all acre groups, poor and near-poor women are more 
likclv than nonpoor uonien to have an illegitimate child. For example, 
tlic illegitimacy rate for lou-inoome white teenagers is over 33 per 
1,000 while the rate for the nonpoor Ls less than 4. The poor white 
teenager is nearly 10 titnes as likelv as the nonpoor white teenager to 
have, an illegitunate child. A similar d^erential exists among whites 
aged 20-24. Amon^ whites 25 and older there is somewhat less dif- 
ference in the illegitimacy rates of poor and nonpoor women, but it 
is still quit^ substantial. Among whites of all age groups, the illegiti- 
macy rat<^ among the poverty group was nearly eight times the Tate 
among the nonpoor* 

Among nonwhites, illegtliniacv rates of the poverty group are about 
triple those of the nonpoor. This difference is fairly stable across age 
groups. 

From data on the economic status of unmarried women from the 
1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity we found that 16 percent of 
white unmarried women aged 15-44 and neatly 55 percent of similar 
nonwhites were below the near-poverty line. Because the illegitimacy 
rat^s of both whites and nonwhites vary by economic status, it is clear 
that some part of the white-nonwlute difference maj' be related to 
the higher rate of poverty amongnonwhites. We can take the non- 
white population in 1965 And^ask, Whalr^ould the illegitimacy rat« of 
the nomvhite population be had unmarried nonwhite women been no 



To answer this question we first apply the percentage poor among 
whitas (16 percmt) to the total number or unmarried nonwhite 
woinen aged 15-44 in 1965. We then apply the observed nonw'hite 
illegitimacy ratios from table 11 to thi^ liypotheUcal |>opulation of 
poor and nonpoor nonwhites. Had these rates been maintained, but 
the population of nonw^hites been distributed to economic groups in 
the saine proportion as w^hites^ the resulting nonwhite illegitimacy rate 
would have been 53.4— rather than the observed 88.2 per 1«000. tinder 
conditions of similar white and nonwhite economic status, instead 
of the observed annual average number of nonwhite illegitimate births 
of 161,500, there would have tiecn about 98,000. The expected illegiti- 
macy rate of 53.4 represents a decline of 34.8 from the observed rate of 
88.2 Thus, one mignt conclude that some 40 percent of the observed 
nonwhite rate is related to factors resulting from^ the different dis- 
tribution of white and nonwhite womm to economic classes. 

If one imagines the host of noueconomic as well as economic chaises 
tliat would have to occur brfore the poverty status of the nonwhite 
and white populations would become equal, then our calculation of a 
h^'pothetical nonwhite tUcffi^timacy rate under equal economic con* 
diUons certainly must unoerstate that eig[>ected rate. With all these 
(qualifications, one can still estimate a nmiimum ^^effect of a hiriier 
risk of poverty" on the difference between the wiiite and nonwhite 
illegitimacy rates in the 1964-^ pcunod'. The observed color dif« 
ference is 76.9 per 1,00P> Under conrntions of equal poverty status this 
difference would be reduced to 424« Thus, about 45 percent of the 
white-nonwhite illef|;itimacy rate (ItjBTereaoe during 1964-66 can be 
allocated to the higher proportion of the nonwhite population iu 
poverty* 



more likely than whites to be poor? 
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Income, Income Disiributio7i, and lUcgitimacy 

The temptation to investigate the influences of economic vunubles 
on illegitimacy rates has been stoutly resisted by most researchers. 
Given that some fairly reliable cinta on illegitimacy and economic 
status are now available, what kind of speculations may be made? 
Remembering that the small change in illegitimacy rates we are 
trying to explain \ntli economic variables is about the same for blacks 
and whites (after correcting for change due to health), we fii^st ask 
whether the pattenis of changing economic status within and between 
the white and black population are related changing illegitimacy 
rates. 

TRENDS IN FlXKl) MEASURK.S OP INCOME OH POVERTY: 1950-70 

If we measure trends in economic status with a flxed poverty line 
(defined here as the percent of families with less than $3,000 a year, 
cx)rrected for price changes), we find 20 percent of wliite families in 
1950, but only slightly over 7 percent in 1970 had that little income. 
The proportion of nonwhite families below this fixed poverty line 
declined from 50 percent in 1950 to 20 percent in 1970. (Economic 
Report of tlie President, 1972: Table B-20.) Both white and non- 
white illegitimacy rates increased over this time period. Thus, there 
is little reason to believe that illegitimacy will disappear with further 
declines in the percent of white or nonwhite families living below a 
H.xed poverty ime. An alte;rnative measure of chaiiging economic 
status is median family income. Corrected for price manges the 
median nonwliite family income was $6,516 in 1970, compared to 
$3,014 in 1950 — an increase of $3,502. .Median white family income 
in 1970 was $10,236, compared to $5,601 in 1950— an increase of 
$4,635. (Bconoinic Keport of the President, 1972: Table B-20.) 
These !|i^e sains in median family income were not accompanied 
by decUmng ill^timacy in either population. 

MEASURES OF RELATIVE INCOMES 

Between 1950 and 1970, nonwhite median family income more 
titan doubled, but the gap between the purchasing power of the 
median blade and wliite fanlily increased — whites had $2,5S7 more 
than non whites in 1950; by 1970, the dollar gap had increased to 
$3,720. Thus, one can conclude that the economic position of both 
whites and nonwliites has dramatically improved, or tnat the position 
of nonwhiteti compared to whites has becxime relatively worse. If 
nonwhites view income in about the same way as do whites, it would 
be reasonable for nonwhites to view their rising purchositig power 
in a relative penjpective^ and consider their relative economic petition 
as becoming poorer. If illegitimacy rates are in some way related to 
feelings about relative economic position, tlien tlie relative worsening 
in nonwlute e<M>nomic states since 1950 mi^ht account for the non* 
health-related increase in nonwhite illegitimacy since 1950. This 
simple illustration would not, however, explain rising white rates, a 
problem we will return to shortly, after comment on whetJier people 
new income in relative rather than fixed terms. 
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Since World War II, Gnllup polls have repeatedly asked adults to 
estimate *'tlio smallest amount of money a family of four needs to got 
along:' ^ in the respondent's community. Wliite and blacks in similar 
connnunities give similar responses, a finding that should not surprise 
anyone. Wliat is,; perhaps, surprising is that the "smallest amount of 
money*' estin)at(^d is^constantly going up. The public does not define 
])ovorty in terms of a fixed measure of poverty. Rather, the public 
tlefuiition of poverty moves with the trend in median family incomes. 
If the median family income is $5,000, the smallest amount of money 
needed to get along will be estimated at around $3,000 by the public; if 
the median family income is $10,000, the "smallest amount of money" 
needecF to get along will be about $6,000. Wlmtever the median, the 
smallest amount of money needed to avoid povert>^ will be about 60 
jiercent of the median (Rainwater, 1973). This finding is of potential 
importance in understanding the relationshi]) of poverty, level of in- 
come, income distribution, and race to illegitimacy rates. 

A measure of relative economic status, suggested bjr Gallup poll 
data, wouhl calculate the percentage of families that hved below 60 
percent of median family mcome in each year. This would measiirc 
the percent of families defined by the public (and themselves) as being 
poor. Although this measure is not at hand, a measure of the i>ercent of 
families \\4th less than 50 percent of median family income is available 
.since 1947 (President's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, 
1969: Table 3-4). Since 1947, the percent of families with less than 
half the median income has not changed — in etfch year it is about 20 
pert-ont of all families, or one-fifth of all families. The lowest fifth of 
all families consbtently are found to share about 5 percent of all 
money income in a given year (Ibid.: Table 3-2) » The mcome of the 
lowest fifth of families has continually fallen further behind the pur- 
chasing power of the average family. This is true \nthin the white and 
nonwhite population (Merriam, 1968). The lowest fifth of whites and 
rionwhitos in 1970 are further behind the median income than was the 
lowest fifth of whites and nonwhites in 1960. Thus, the percentage of 
families defined as poor by themselves and others has probably not 
changed, but their economic position relative to that of average ifami- 
lies has become worse. 

If illegitimacy rates are, in some way, linked to the relative economic 
position, then the trend in relati]((^ incomes might sii^^est that both 
white and nonwhite rates should increase, rather than decline, at least 
among the daughters of the families in the lower depths of the income 
distribution. Why the rates would increase (if the)' have) among girls 
above a relative poverty Ime is a question that is probably best an- 
swered by abandoning a purely economic theory of illemtimacy. 
Indeed, given the lack of real evidence to link the recent U.S. trends ' 
in income distribution with illegitimacy trends; it would be premature 
to claim that relative economic position, if changed, would have a 
lai^e and immediate impact on the illegitimacy rates of the poor. 

The Health of Uimed Mothers and Their Children 

Given that unwed mothers are so heavily concentrated in the lower , 
income groups, we could expect that before and after their birth they 
would be less likely than married women to receive health care from 
physicians or fee-charging clinics. Unfortunately, there has been no 
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national study of the extent to wliich unmarried women do or do not 
receive adequate medical service before, during, and after pregnancy. 
Similarly, no national study of the medical care received by illegitimate 
children is available. In spite of these ditSculties, some scantv but 
direct information on contact with health services prior to delivery 
is available. When coupled with indirect indicators, it is possible to 
reach general conclusions regarding medical care and health of unwed 
mothers and their children. Kovar (1968a) has reported the number of 
visits to physicians and medical facilities during the 12 months preced- 
ing births occuring in 1963. The average white unwed,motlier had 7.6 
such visits. The average white wed mother with a family income under 
$3,000 had 10.4 visits, and wed mothers with higher incomes had even 
more visits. Thus, the unwed mother was less likely than the wed 
mother in the lowest income interval to sieek or receive (or some com- 
bination of these events) health care prior to her delivery. Among 
nonwhite women, a similar pattern emerges — the higher^the famil3^ 
hicome, the more frequent the visits for health care. Also, nonwhite 
unwed mothers are less likely than wed mothers to receive health- 
care. Further, at the same level of family income, nonwhites ai'e less 
likely than whites to receive care prior to a birth. 

of the visits to physicians or medical facilities that do occur, Kovar 
(1968a) reports that the unwed mother is more likely than the wed 
mother to use medical facilities rather than private physicians. Con- 
trolling legitimacy and income, the white is more likelj^ than the non- 
white to visit a private physician.'Only 35 percent of visits for medical 
care among non while unwed mothers were to private physicians, while 
64 percent of whitfewtasved mothers' visits were to|pnvato physicians. 
Among married wonren in the lowest income interval, 47 percent of 
nonwhitia and 71 jra'cent of white visits were to private physicians, 
while in the $5,000-$6,999 income interval, the figures were 64 and 
80 percent fo'r nonwhites and whites, respectively. We have no evi- 
dence that the source of the patient's care nas any effect on the health 
of the mbther or her chUd. We cite the statistics on place at which 
service is received primarily because it documents the fact that money 
is not the only reason nonwhite women are less likely than whites to 
liave equal health care during pregnancy. These figures are relevant 
to our later discussion of possible steps that may reduce unwanted 
illegitimate birtfis. 

If it were the case that nonwhite women were less in need of medical 
services than white women, or that unwed mothers were less in need 
than married women, then one might ai^ue that no unmet need exists. 
Clearly this is not the case, since maternal mm tality is higher among 
nonwhites than whites, fetal loss at all gestation periods is higher 
among nonwhites, and prematurity is higher among nonwhite flian 
white live-born children (Kovar, 1968b: Tables 1, 2, 5, 6)* 

Differences in U.S. infant mortality bj^ legitimacy and color have" 
recently been measured (National Center for Health Statistics, 1971: 
Table 1). The differential risk of infant death to legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children, and by color, follows a pattern similar to that found 
for late-registered fetal deaths. For example, the infant mortality rate 
(IMR) for white illegitimate children is 64 percent above the IMR^ 
for le^timate children. Among nonwhites the difference is less'— 13 
percent. These results follow a pattern observed for white and non- 
white legitimate and illegitimate infant deaths id North Carolina for 
the periods 1957-61 and 1962-66 (Scurletis et al., 1969: Table 2). 
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We coiiclucle that, a relatiN^elj^ high risk of infrequent medical 
care — a risk above the level that could be predicted from economic 
status alone — differentiates white imwed from white wed niotliers 
prior to deliver3^ This effect is less obvious among nonwhites. Since 
the avaihvble indicators of the health of the fetus, the live-born 
child, and the mother after delivery all indicate poorer health among 
the unwed and the^ilegitimate than among the wed and the legitimate, 
it appears that unmarried pregnant women and their children could 
use coiLsiderably more medical services than they now receive. Utili- 
zation cf preventive medical care to reduce the risks of illicit pregnancy 
is also less frequent among the unmarried than the married. (Ivantncr 
and Zeinik, 1972.) To remedy this problem subsidized contraception 
programs have been introduced over the past several yeai*s. The 
current status and likely impact of these programs in reducing illegit- 
imacy is considered hi the following section. 

VI. The LiiMiTS of Contraceptive Pnooimis in Reducing U.S-. 

Illegitimacy ^ 

We can assess the likely future of illegitimacy in the United States 
b}*^ considering its immediate causes, the characteristics of unwed 
mothei's, and the limitations of the present subsidized contraception 
program that now is attempting to reduce imwauted pregnancy 
among low income women. Fii^st, which of the immediate causes of 
ille^itimac3'' can be changed b3^ public programs? 

Immediate causes subject to change.— Uo one has the vaguest idea 
how to decrease sexual activit}^ that results in illegitimate births. 
Thepropoi'tion of out-of-wedlock conceived births that are legitimated 
b}'' nnirriage could only be increased by measures that would force 
unwilling couples to marry. This is not a desirable goal of public 
polic3^ A deliberate reduction of public health programs to increase 
spontaneous abortion and involuntary sterility is unthinkable. This 
process of elimination leaves only two remaining iinmediate causes — '• 
voluntary'' control over conception and voluntary control over gesta- 
tion—that can be affected by public programs. We first consider tlie 
view that contraception-only programs can luive a significant impact 
on illegitimacy, and then briefl^^ consider the likely impact of adding 
abortion on request to public programs. 

Are Iliegiimaie Births Wanted 

Before any voluntary famil}'' planning in'ogi*am can effcc(ivel.y 
rcd\ice illegitimacy it nu^st enlist the coo]>crativc efforts of sexually 
active unmarried women. If it were the case that most illegitinnite 
births were <leliberatc, then the prospects for a successful prograjn 
would indeed bedim. 

Both direct and indirect indicators of the wanted statu.s of illegiti- 
mate births have been reviewed elsewhere (Outright 1971a). ^i'hat 
review suggested that no more than 10 i)ereent of illegitimate births 
were deliberate wanted births. Of further interest is the fact that 
among couples trying to avoid pregnancy in the Bowerman study, 
S6 percent of whites and 84 ])ercent of Negroes reported that only 
condom or withdrawal methods were used, while an additional 11 

* For detail and documentation not included in this section see Outright, 1974. 
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percent of whites and 12 i)m:ent of Negroes rc])(>rtocl male and' female 
nietjiods combined. Only about 3 i)crcent of wliitc and less than 5 
percent of black un\ved niothors rcporthig contracci>tive use were 
using exclusively female methods. (Bowermaa ot al. 1966:408-409.) 
It is clear that these unnnirrie<l mothers \vorc ilcpendcnt on the male 
for protection. The rcsuUing pregnancies therefore can hardly be 
seen as a deliberate result of the Ionian's nonusc of coJiti'aceplion ; 
rather tliey are also the result of nonusc. or inoffcctive use by men. 
The ])attem of male contraceptive use resultuig hi illicit pregnancies 
provides no evidence tluit the women wanted them. 

Because it is unlikely that efforts to hicrease male contraceptive 
use will work (Cutriglit 1971a), programs to increase voluntary control 
over illegitimate conception focus on \unnarried women. lEffective 
contraception for women (pill, J.U.D. and diaphragm) is controlled 
by physicians. What characteristics of un\N-etl inothcr.s will afTect the 
reduction of il]e£?:itimacy by a physician-oriented female contracep- 
tion program? What are the limits of a contraception program ni 
reducing illegitimate pregnancy and births? 

Ckaracterisiics of Unwed Mothers and Conirace-ptive Progmms 

Pooerty, — Tablell demonstrated that low-income unmarried women 
are much more likel}' than the nonpoor to become unwed mothers. 
Studies of fertility control jjroblems among married couples indicate 
that the low-income wife i^ t\N'ice as likely as otlicrs to report ah un- 
wanted birth (Bumpa.ss and Wes toff 1970: Table 4). Althougli it is 
undoubtably true that some of this difference in effective birtTi plan- 
ning is related to financial and location barriers that diminish contra- 
ceptive effectiveness among the manied l)oor, one ma}^ stiil conclude 
that effective use of contraception is lower amon^ the poor thaa the 
nonpoor using the same methods of contraception. The fact that 
unwed mothers are conontrated heavily among the poor population 
means that efforts must be niadc to overcome this pattern of ineffective 
use of contraception by poor people. In the case of the unmarried, 
three other characteristics also hidicate further difficulties for a con- 
traception i)rogram. 

Low birth order, — The previous fertility of unwed mothers differs 
from that of wed mothei*s; nearly 73 percent of white and 54 percent of 
iionwliite unwed mothers in 196S were having their first child. (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 
36, 1970: Table 28.) About 63 percent of all illegitimate birtlis were 
first births. This finding is radically different frqm what one finds in 
studies of unwanted legitimate births — less than 2 percent are first 
births. Contraceptive programs to prevent the bulk of unwanted 
legitimate births can utilize tlie postpartum period in niateiiiity 
wards. But postpartum programs cannot possibV reach nearly two- 
thirds of potential unwed motheiV). To date, most of the contraceptive 
programs that reach a substantial portion of the target population are 
postpartum programs. These programs can have only a limited impact 
on illegitimacy rates. 

Age, — The third characteristic of unwed mothers that bodes ill for a 
contraceptive program is their youth. In 1968, for example, 10 percent 
of white and 18 percent of nonwhite illegitimate births occiirre<l to 
girls aged 16 or under. (National Center for Health Statistics, unpub- 

J 
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lisliod cliUii.) Put anotlior wiiy, nearly 10 ])crcontof wliite and IS por- 
cent of noiiwhite illcgitiniatc births 'resulted from pregnancies to girls 
aged 15 and under. jXenrl}'- 30 percent of white and 40 pcM'cont of non- 
white illegitimate births were to girls win) became pregnant before they 
were IS. Under the laws of most States tlie.se minors cannot legally l)o 
treated b}^ go vennnent programs wnthoiit parental ccnisent — nor ran 
they legally recoivc_jhe services of private physicians without it. 
(Pilpel and Weehslor, 1971.) Even if legal harrici-s wore removed, the 
yonth of this large number of nnwed mothers work against efl'ce- 
tive eontraeoptivo practice, since they are less likely than older women 
to be able to cope with moral confusions surrounding sex and con- 
traception. 

Coital QCtioiiif, — 'i'lie median number of coital nets per year for sex- 
ually active unmarried women is about 12-10 (Zelnik and Kantner, 
1072: table 7). About half of all sexually active women will hav(^ less 
and half more than the median innuber. Jn contmst, the average num- 
ber of coital acts for married women is about 80 (Westoll* and Westoff 
1071: tabhj 1). The sexual activit}^ of unmarried women liaving s(^x 
at somo time dining the year not only is nuich less frecjuent, hut also 
Icmds to be less predictable. The fact that the majority of sexiudly 
active unmarried women do not experience regular and frequent: inter- 
course over an extended period of time should depress th(3 self-per- 
ceived need for protection. For, unlike n^arried women, nmiiy women 
who will be sexually active atsome time during the^^carnre unable to 
look ahead and see a Tuture of frequent and regtilar Intercourse. How- 
ever, the group of sexually active women most likely to get j)regnant 
are those having frequent intercourse. This group should bo "more 
likely than the less active to perceive the need f(a' contraception and 
to come into the clinics to get help (if not already prcgannt wljen the 
ueed is i)erceive(n. 

At the present time both the pill and lUD are defined by most wom- 
en as met.hods to be used during long-run periods of exposure to risk. 
For many sexually active unmarried women, actual sexual behavior 
does not lit this definition, and tho}^ cannot he expected to accept this 
type of contraeei)tion. This should, in theory, be tnui of poor and non- 
lM)()r, young and old, low and higher-parity women. Until alternative 
methods are developed, this segment of sexually active umnarj'ied wom- 
en are nulikel}^ to receive an acceptable female method of contracc])- 
tion from cither public or private sources. In the absence of a break- 
through in technology (and in use when it comes to pass) the 
distribution of coital acts aiiiong sexually active unmnrrietl women 
suggests that a successful program using currently available methods 
is likely to attract onl^; 40 j)ercent of low-inconie women at risk of 
pregnancy. (See discussion around table 12, below). 

In sum, the characteristics of unmarried women most likely to 
l)econ\e luuved nu)thors imply low use of a contraceptive ]>rograni. 
We now consider the characteristics of the current family planning 
program that make it unlikely that it will do a groat deal to reduce 
(J.S. illegitinmcy. 
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Family Planning Program Characteristics 

At {he i)rosciit time tlic family plnimiuf): proirnuii is limitod to 
j)r()vi(linj!: sorvi(X's to women bolow the nonr-povortv lino (Schcyer, 
1970). This oxcludos the 84 pcMTont of whilo nnd 41) j)or(:(Mn of non- 
white \mmurne(l women nged 15-44 who are nboce the nenr-ptiverty 
line. (Dnta from the 1007 Survey of Eeonomic Opportunity.) Sonu^ 
40 i)errent of wliito nnd 20 pereerit of non white women hnvinij: ille- 
<2:itiniate childnMi are e.xrhided because they fall nbove the near- 
pov(M'ty line — see table 10, above. 

A second ])ro<>:rani charactoristie that restri(-ls reduction of illo- 
<i:ilinuicy is its linutalion to contraception, and iinule(|uate palient 
rare that results in hitrh j)atient con Iracep live failure rates. For 
(^vaniple, Tictze and Lewit (1971) report that 24 penvnt of ''pilT^ 
]>atieuts in one lar^e ])ro<^ranv were preG;uai\t. within 12 nu)nths, 
while another i)rogram had a failure rate of only 8 percent. Pill patients 
under a^^e 20 had an nnnual failure rate of 27 ptu'cent, while patients 
30 and older had a rate of just 9 percent. In conti'ast, lUD failure 
rates wore two to three tinu^s lower than pill failnre rates for all apje 
i>:roups, and were lower in all programs. Clearly the choice l)y physi- 
cians of whether to push the pill or lUD will have an efre(!t, ))ut other 
characteri.sties of the program will affect failure rates as well. Still, 
even the best programs have failure rates of around 10 percent among 
their patients. ... 

Contraceptive fniiure rates among clinic patients shoulil be con- 
trasted with tijos(^ for nnnried per.sons before one concludes that 
programs cannot ail'ect nnnilal fertility or even illogitinnite fiu'tility of 
the iK)or. Tilt- 1905 National Fertility Study, for example (Westolf 
and Westofr, 1071:09), rejMirts 12-niontli jailuro rates anumg the 
nnnried population of 4 and 7 percent for pill and lUD users respec- 
tively — rates clearly better than the 1G-, 18-, and 21-percent failure 
rates experienced by users of coiuloni, diaplu'agni and withdrawal, 
respectively. Failure rates for users of rhytlna and foam were 28 and 
20 percent. 'J'hesc data illustrate the importance of method — but 
they also ren)ind us tliat uiumuried women are not alone in Iniving 
problems in eoiurption control with present contraco|)tive methods. If 
contracei)live programs among unnmrried women could pvonuUe only 
the level of fertilit\' control of married women, one would still expect 
consiilerable nund^ers of illegitinuite pregnancies and births to occur. 

Probable Impact oj Contraceptive Prof/ranis 

A systenmtic assessment of the likely impact of varying levels of 
patient program |)articipation on reducing illicit pregmincy is given 
ni table 12. In this table we also show three difVerent failure rates in 
the population of sexually active unmarried women before (hey do or 
do not become patients. VVe var3' the percent of sexually active women 
who are patients in the program from 10 to 100 percent, and have 
alternate annual contraceptn-e failure rates of 10 and 20 per 100 
patients in the program. 
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Taulk 12. — Percentage reA\fdH>n hi numbers of Ulicit preffnavcieft nmfer 
alfeniaiioe failure rates hfore and after d program: by percent (ff 
>ioxitally active unmarried women in the program 
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Tnblo 12 shows that ti r*outnu'(?ptiou program with i\ fiuhire rate of 
20 could reduce illicit i)roo:naucios by as much ns 60 perceut, .so lonp: 
jis 100 ])(MToni of woniou were in the program and tlie failure rate had 
bocii 50 prior to the botriinniic; of the program. While a failure rate of 
50 may be appropriate for the Auieiicau population of married iii- 
difjent women, it its too high for the popiihition of sexually active 
immarried women, be<muso the coital activity over a year's time of the 
unmarried is well below that of married woincn. However, if it were 
true that half of all unmarried Women having one or more coital acts 
over a 12 month period did hecouie pregnant, the 50 percent failure 
rate would be appropriate. It can be doiuonstrated that this is ini- 
reasomible (Cutriglit, 1972c). 

If we take the 20 percent preprogram failure rate and see what this 
rale implies for the percentage of poverty level women wdio are having 
coitus, this also leads to in\ reasonable estimates. 

Jf we see wdiat a fuihire rate of 30 implies about coital activity 
among poverty level sexually active women, wc would estimate 48 
percent of whites and 09 percent of unmarried uonwhites aged 15-44 
hud coitus at some time daring tlie year. These esthnates are consistent 
witli survey reports cited above (table 4). The 30 percent failure rate 
seems more reasonable than eitlier tlie 50 or 20 percent failure rates. 

Taking this failure rate of 30, we see in table 12 that a program that 
could reduce the failure rate to 10 percent could, theoretically, reduce 
illicit pregnancies by G7 percent — if 100 percent of sexually active 
women were in the program. If the patient failure rate could only be 
moved to 20 percent, tlie pro^irain could — even with 100 percent of tiie 
women in it — only reduce illicit pregnancies by 33 i)ercent. However, 
implications of the distribution of coital activity among unmarried 
women yieifl a more realistic level of prograni utilization of 40 percent 
(rather than 100 percent). The 40 percent estimate of program par- 
ticipation may be optimisticj for not only do the majority oi potential 
unwed mothers have infrequent coitus, but they also tend to have 
never been pregnant, aiid they arc very 3'ouiig and poor. To each of tliese 
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chnraclerislics associated with inoirectivo contrnceptivo use wo should 
add a lUuUiplior oiYoct for llie fact of being umnariied. Tlial is, oncli 
of tlio above charaotcristics has a greater injpjict in depressinfr c/ieclive 
contraceptive use among tlie iiunuirried tluiu aiiioug the umrricd. 

For tJic low-income popuhilion having sex al sonu* linn* during a 
year, table 12 indicates that tlie present program realisli( uUy could 
expect to reduce unwanted illegitimate pregnancies by some 13 to 27 
percent, depending on wliellier patient faihires rales are 20 or 10 
percent. Because the program does not reach (.lie u on poor population, 
Its eirects on the total number of illegitimate pregnancies and births 
will be even less. AVe conclnde (luit, if unwanted illefjitinmtc preg- 
nancies and births are to be grea tly reduced through public programs, 
the prof^vams will have to be changed. One major barrier to imu'eased 
impact is the contraceptive failure rate. However, the programs can 
only prescribe those coidraceptives which e.xist and even with stronger 
followup efforts to switch patients who have discontinued one nu^t hod, 
the problems inherent in contraception-only programs will remain. 
(Potter, 1971, and Potter and Sakotla, 19G0.) For some years to conn*, 
ail available conti'aceptive methods will leave laj'ge numbers of patients 
witli unwanted pregnancies. 

Clianging the Program 

This assessment is supported by evaluation indicating no impact of 
the contraception program on illegitimacy in Georgia and Tejuiessee 
(Cutright, 1972c). In the immediate future the goal of reducing illegit- 
imacy through direct intervention by public programs is unlikely to 
succeed unless new methods of birth control become available. If the 
goal of preventing pregmmcy is shifted to include that of preventing 
unwanted births, the inclusion of abortion as a backstop method for 
contraceptive failure would lead to a reduction of illegitimate births. 

The women least likely to use effective contraception are most likely 
to use legal abortion when it is available. In Now York City, for ex- 
ample, theratioof legal induced abortions jDcr 1,000 live births is higher 
among the poor than the nonpoor; it is higher among non whites than 
among whites; it is higher among the never-pregnant than mothers; 
and it is higher among women under 20 than it is for women 20 and 
older. In short, abortion is voluntarily used to prevent unwanted births 
when the woman cannot prevent pregnancy. (Pakter and Nelson, 
1971: 6-7; Cutright, 1972c: table :i5.) The evidence from other popu- 
lations as well indicates that in the first few montlis of legal abortion 
tJieir number is about equal to that of illegal abortions previously 
performed. After about a year of legal abortion t heir number begins to 
exceed that of previously hi(Ulen illegal abortions with a decline in 
illegitimacy rates resulting. In a period of 6 to 8 years, illegitiiuacv 
rates decline by up to 50 percent in populations when no restriction is 
phiced on access to this method of bu'th control. (Cutright, 1972c; 
table ;iG.) There is no evidence that any c(»it.racep(ion program any- 
where ))as had a comparable effect. (Furstenb\u*g, et al., 1972.) 

The Januajy 22, 1973 Supreme Court decision on abortion will have 
little impact unless abortion services are readily available across the 
Nation. Fnun Tietze (I97:i) the likely short run impact of readily 
available legal aboriion on illegitiniiuw can be assessed in a crvidc way. 

20-307—73 9 
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Pi'ior to lopiUzalioii tlio iniml)rr of ill(».iritin};ilo hirllis to Now York 
City r(\<i(lcnts lind hcon iiicronsinjj: hy about 10 porrcnt oarli V(\Mr. Ill 
1971 — tlio first full your aft(M' Icjiuli/alion — tho munbor of illoniiiniMlr 
l)irtl)s was 12 i)crccni bolow iho n\nnber for 1970 — I Mo lirsl dHino since 
1954, wluMi illc'tritiiiuito births wcro first, recorded in New York City. 
Tliis decline is f-imilur to that of other i)o])uhitiniis tho first yoar after 
Icfralixjitioii of abortion, and it. should coutiuue. Tiot/e (i973; ^-19) 
cstinuitcs that about half of pregnancies not. spontaneously ahortod by 
luninirried women wore terniinatod b}^ le^ral abortion in iNow York 
City in 1971. The 1970 to 1971 doeliuc in the number of illojritijuate 
birtJis (.S,800) whoa contrasted with (be munber of Icjral abortions 
(42,150) to unnun'ried women in 1971 indicates that legal abortion 
]nis replnced abortions t-bal were i)reviously illegal and not cotnitcd — 
with oid\' a snndl not gain in tlic total number of indiiccd abortions in 
the first 3^ear of tlio ]iew law. 

VII. GOVERXMEXT I.NCOME SuPPOUT PuOGUAMS AND ILLEGITIMACY 

Income Support Programs as a Cavse of Illegitimacy 

If total program expend i I in*es are the dependent variable, and bene- 
fits are directly tied to births, (and if illogitiiuate children arc ciigilile 
and receive benefits) illegitinnicw will l)e a cause of Govern/nent sj)end- 
ing. But one can ask whether the level of benefits afi'ects illegitimacy, 
thiis revcising the direction of causal effects. Critics of ''welfare*' 
programs often see tlieir benefits as a ciniso of illegitimiilo births, 
because the economic sanction against the unwed mother has been 
replaced by wluit they assume is a rewai'd. 

Tlie ussum])tion tliat illegitinuicy rates are depejident on Govern- 
ment- programs rests on the belief that the level of support acts to 
stinmbite nonnnnital fertility — that an illegitimate birth is perceived 
as a net benefit by the motlier due to an improvement in lier econonue. 
position ca\isc(l by the resultant grant. This view ass\imes that nu^st 
unwed mothers and their children will have access to government 
funds, and that tlie costs to the mother of obtaining tbeni will he 
relativel}' low. According to this model, illegitinuicy rates shoidd he 
most responsive to Govennnent programs j)rovidi ng n liigh benefit 
level, no means testing or other l)arriers to a(;coss to the program and 
100 percent coverage of iilegitinuitc children. Fanuly allowance j)ro- 
granis in (lcveh)ped nations (h) not ahvay.s meet all three criteria, hut 
several programs fit one or more of the program charactoj'istics that 
might stinmlatc illegitimacy. 

Family Allowance Benefits and Illegitimacy 

One might, not exi)ect a thiv grant to stiinidato illegitimney directly. 
Also, small grants co\dd not he expected to have an indirect effect on 
illegitimacy by nurturing a pronatalist mood in the population. On tlie 
other bmul, it might be argued that a large alloAvance relative to 
average wages would not only encourage high n\arital fertility h\it 
woul(l nlso here a ''spillover" effect on illegilinnicy because such a 
program would be seen by the population as evidence of pronatalist 
orientation by Government. Tlierefore on(! might expect liigher 
illegitimacy, as well as higher nnu'ital ferlibty. 
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Tnblc 13 sliows the value of allowance for families with three 
chihh'cn ns u percent of average wages and the illegitimacy 3'ates to the 
relevant age group (women 30-34 in these populations are llie groii]) 
leaving a third or liigher order birtli). For comparison the U.S. rate 
is hichuled, along with teenage rates in all nation^}. 

Table 13. — lOGGjamily allowances for S children as a percent of averafje 
monthly vxiyes and illcgiiimacy rates to women aged 15 to 19 and 
SO to S/f, circa 19G5 



Illegitimacy mtcs cirai \\M^b, uge of 
Allowuiicc! as |)*'r» 



Nutiaii ' - cont uf wtigc'S 3Ulo31 15 to 10 



Franco. 41 . ;10 G 

Mgium. 34 13 2 

ItJiIy -- 211 10 2 

W<;st Gcnnanv 20 li» 7 

Nolhorlands __- l^i 10 3 

Swcdoii 34 22 2S 

Canada. J 7 27 13 

Unitod Kingdom 4 44 Jl 

United Stiit<« _ 0 37 IS 



Soumv. UbRitlmiivcy rnlps fwin Cntri);hV ll»71b: Apn. \\ fjuiiily nllowjuico loljilivo to woro.s ai-o jnaxiiiium 
]t\vls (wliloli urfi };unon)l ly closi^ to :iiiiiiintiiii ijciitKUt;) un<l tnv lukcn from ri-csidoiil's Commission on 
liicuniu MaintcnmiCQ rrogruins (JU70), tnblu 2, 1-1; 

Fran(?e pays the higliest relative benefit and the United Kingdom 
the lowest. The illegitimacy rate at age 30 to 34 in llie United King- 
dom was 44 compared to a rate of 30 in France. Inspection of the rarik 
order of beneiiUs against illegilimacv rates to older women reveals 
no association, and we cbnchide that dlegitinnicy rates of older women 
arc not affected by tlie relativo size of family' allowance benefits. 
Tiiere is no "si)illoVer'' effect. 

Inspection oi teenage ratrs allows a similar conclusion. Tlie rate is 
G in France — with high heneiits, and 2S in Sweden wnth its low relative 
benefits. Both Canada and the United Kingdom have very low- 
relative benefits and teenage illegitimacy rates two to six times 
gn»ater than the five nations paj^ng tlie liighest relative benefits. 
Clearly study of factors other tlian the relative size of the family 
allowance progi'am are needed before national differences in illegiti- 
mac)^ rates can be tmderstood. 

AFDC and Illegitimacy in the United States 

Comparing the number of AFDC families with the illegilimacv rate 
is misleading because the illogitimacv rate measures one population 
at risk, while the total count of AFl3C families is not specific to the 
same populatior. Still, sev eral examples of llie absence of the e.vpected 
relationship between changes in illegitrmacv and total AFDC families 
can be shown. For instance, one finds the illegitimacy rate unchanged 
from 1930 to 1940, although the number of families on AFDC was 
zero in 1930 and 372,000 in 1940. The illegitimacy rate increased from 
8 to 11 between 1940 and 1945, while the number of AFDC families 
declined from 372,000 to 274,000. Between 1950 an<l 1955 the number 
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of AFDC fninilics declined from 651,000 (o 002,000, while (ho illojriti- 
macy rule incroasod from 15 to 20. The numbi'r of families on AFDC 
increased from 1,054,000 in 1905 to 2.5 million in 1970, while illojriti- 
macy niles did not chan<2:c. Clearly, thoji, there are immerous examples 
of tiino periods wlion illegitimacy rates increased while AFDC rolls 
were stable or in decliue; also, we have examples of periods in whicli 
illegitimacy rates were stable while the number of AFDC faniih'es 
was rapidly i/icrensing. If one used increases in number of client 
fiimilies over short-run periods as a measaro of cliange in access to and 
utilization of AFDC by elic^ble female-lieivded families, the historical 
record will provide data that would eitlar support or disprove the 
hypothesis tliat increased access will increase illegitimacy ratesi 

Taht^k 14. — Number of illerjiliwate children 17 and under on AFDC in 
1961 and 1969, by color 
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' Kstlmalo. 

NoTE.~I)!ita on survivors RStlmated by a-ssiinilnR 07 percent of wIiKo and !M |)orceiit of nonwhite births 
dinniK tlio 17 prccpdliifi years survived. Of thesn survivor?, 70 percent of wliite and 15 pciceni. of tionwliitt! 
chilfln'ii wvivostiiniili'd to liuve l)eon either adopted or It'j?iti muted by tlie ninrriuRe of their natural piireiits, 
thus 1X3 nmviiig them from the iwpiilatioiiof survivors at rislcof Ijelny counted on AFDC roles us Illegltliuate. 

Source: i'. Cutriglit I97*Jc: tublo 34. 

THE EFFECT OF ILLEGITIMACY ON AFDC: 1961-69 

Table 14 allows us to test, although somewhat crudely, some al- 
ternative explanations of the rise in the numbers of illegitimate 
children on AFDC between 1961 and 1909. In 19G1 there \yere 649,000 
illegitinnvt e children on AFDC: The number rose to about 1.6 million 
ill 1969. Of the increase of 919,000, about 26 percent is due sinipl^^ to 
the increase in the number of illegitimate children under 18 years of 
afre betwceu 19G1 and 1969, and 74 ])ercent is due to higliei* utilization 
of AFDC in 1969. 

In May 1969, there were 454,900 AFDC families in which the father 
was absent and not married to the mothers. All 1.1 million cliildren 
in this typo of family were illegitimate — the average number of 
children was 2.4 per family. Another 478,000 illegitimate AFDC 
children were in other types of families. A minimum of about 2 million 
AFDC I'ccipients therefore were illegitimate cliildren or unmarried 
mothers. In himilies with the father not married to the motlier, the 
montlily AFDC benefit per recipient in May 1969 was about $45.16. 
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U>siiig this figure to calculate the annual cost of AFDC benefits to 
unwed mothei-s and illegitimate children fields an esthnate of about $1 .1 
billion in 1969. This was about one third the total cost of the AFDC 
progriiu^A iu 1969. 

THE EFFECT OF AFDC OX ILLEGITIMACY: 1940-70 

To find that illogitiraacj' affects the cost of the AFDC progrnm does 
not mean that the program is a cause of illegitimacy. Although 
exi)laimag the rise in illegitimacy since 1940 by the AFDC program is 
quite popular, little systematic effort to test the hypothesis has been 
made. 

In testing the AFDC program as a cause of illegitimacy^ wo cannot 
simply use national trend data to relate benefit levesl and changes io 
illegitimacy rates. This is because the AFDC benefit varies gjeatly^ 
among t!ie States. This complication, however, provides the analj^st 
with the means of testing program effects, because the variation in 
State benefits is quite large. Viewed in this way the State differences 
in AFDC payments provide a quasi-experimental set of histoncal 
data to test the main hypothesis, while also allo^A^ng Assessment of 
the probably' futureieffects of mininuun income supplement programs. 

AFDC benefits per rccipiei5t are litlle different in families with or 
\rithout illegitimate children. However, famil}^ benefits are higher in 
families vdih legitimate cliiklren because falnily sijse is somewhat 
larger. When States are grouped into liigh-to-loAV benefit strata and 
family benefit data are used (as in tables 1 6 and 17, below) the average 
family benefit will be higher than the avei'ago to families Avith illegiti- 
mate children. This fact does not alter the relative position of AFDC 
aj^ments to families with illegitiinate children among the States, 
ecause the rank order of j/er recipient benefits or family benefits 
using nil families or only fannlics with illefjitiinute children is virtually 
i<lentical. States will be iii the .same , high- or low-benefit straluiu 
wlictlier we do or do not specify benefit levels by the presence or ab- 
sence of illegitimate children. (U.S. Welfare Administration, 1963; 
table 56). 

BENEFIT CHANGE AND IljIiEGITX:^IACY RATE CHANGE: 1040-60 

Eighteen States (see table 15) have large numbers of nonwhites 
and whites as well as illegitimacy data for 1940, 1050, and IQtiO. 
Table 15 treats changes in AFDC benefits (in 195S dollars) m terms 
of the pattern of small or large changes betAvecn 1940 and 19C0. In 
this table, States arc grouped acconling to Avhether tliej^ maintain 
a consistent pattern of large benefit increases, wJiether they varied 
from decade to decade, or whether thej^ had a consistent policj^ of 
small benefit increases. 
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Tahlk 15. — Paffern of ehumje hi (lunoal AFDC hvnvfiis and chniajr la 

Iiir:c:i,<i' ill iiiinu:il Al'I >C hrin'Iit jM-r nripiciit ( 'hiingi' in ith'^iilmncy yi\U\ V.Wi) ilo 

11i<rh Uh^h ' ^i. :j liL f) 

T/'\v ') r>s. 1 

Ui^h Low ^ 5. !) f;:5. !l 

L«)W do/ 2. 7 CM. U 



• VirRiiiln. \V('.<( Vlixinl'i. lllitmis. Ni'w J^m'si'V. 

^ K*»iiiiu-ky, ].ouisl;iii;i. NnilJi l':in»llu:i, nlilo, Disi riil. of Coluinbin. 
3 l'U}vUh\, 'IViiuossiT, Tcxiis, INMUisylvaiiiii, AfiVliigaii. 

* Alnl«:im:i, Mii^sourl, Missli'sippi. Soiilli C';irolhi:i, ' 

Rl!it<'5 cjf J'.C (coniririMl to .^'iS In riikiII Kiiiu .'^lati^'j) -jrtvfli'n I'.llO lUfjd Mi'itii In IJirgi' Si:iics 
J)M\vi'(Mi WW ;ui(i KrtiO was noti)pt-'"<''I 1" ^I*' i'l siiiiiU giiiii Slali-s. A cIumikc in Uio aiiiui:U ii»»nrlil [i«'r 
I'ltMph'iil of, ."''ay. nutans Hint ilu* armual I'onelil iit tlio imkI of tlH' ihvatJo pniod was $51 a vi'iir hij^luT 
tliati ii WHS at I lie l)rRtnnitiK of tlio (Irt'ufio. 

.Sourrr; Itrnpfil diUa by Sta(ps from X'.S. ifocirtif .^fCvrH}/ JlnUrflu. various years, a<l]iiM«Ml \o lUSH ilollars. 
Jitalo il!<'[:ilitiiiicy rulos aro jtp* statidanzcd^ ami wmv mlcuIiiU'iI frani Sujie'ljiiili ilatu ailjusti'^l for iiu»-l«.T 
registration of births, and CViisus counts for uiitnarrlud wonu'ti IS to 1 1, 

AVo find lliftt Slnlcs willi coiisi.sltMilly h\}xh bono/ii iru'irnsas 1);j<1 

bon<'fii cluiHjros; .Slalos willi roiisislcntly small boiiclit iiU'i'onscs had 
srnalN'r vvlii((! illoiritiinacy inrrt'iisos (liau any(jf (Jio otluT tliKv.' l3''p(*s. 

'Plifiv is 110 ivlalionship l)ot\veoii clinn<z:ii^<z: beiiolit lovols and clinii^ivs 
in nonwbito illep(iiiiti(y rntorf. For cxjimplo., nonwliito illc\i2:ilija;n'y 
rates in Stiilns willi consislontly lniz:li benefit incriMisivs jnnipcd by 
nhoiit 1)2, while Ihosi* in Stales wi(h cousislonlly l(j\v benefit inert iisos 
\\'e])t tip by 04. Chiniiiinjr AFDC bencflls are not rehUed to changing 
illo^ilimacy rales in the 1^^40-00 period. 



AnJC nENEFlTS AND JLLEGITI.MACV I 1960 AXIJ 1970 



Jlh\iiiilinaiy ra tesni 1060 mul 1970 may be 00 ni pared after including: 
nia/ried bnt sejmraled women in the denoniinafor a]oJi<j: \vilh sin^rlo, 
widowcMl, tuul divortXMl women. Counts of 1900 ilJegitiniatc birUis hy 
State are SDinewinit more reiincd than 1970 data, hecrause they inrhnle 
illo^iiitirniite births to State resiilenfs who delivered in another Slate 
that reports illeij;itimaey, while 1070 data genendl.y e.\:ehKle ont-of- 
State births. The iMimber of sneh birtlis, how^ever, is snndl. 

It is necessary to eontinue to eonfinc an anal3^sis of nonwhite rates 
lo .States with predonnmmtly hiaek popniations, bectnise ille^itiniat'V 
rates tnnonj^ virions nonwhite j^ro\i))s are dift'erent. For example, in 
Oklahoma iu 1970 the rtite was 77.8 per 1,000 unmarncil nonwhites 
at^od lo-44; iimon^r Anieriean Indians the rate was 48. while aniont; 
bbicks it \N as 91 .8. Allhouji^h Indians foi'i/ied oidy onc-diird of the non- 
white ))o])nlati(m at risk, their presence in the nonwhite popnhiliou 
lowers the rate from an expectetl level i)er (lu)ns«nd ol'Ol.S (undrr the 
conimon a.ssii/iiption (hat \ irtiiidly all nouwhites niv. blnelcs) to 77.8 — a 
larp:e drop solely attributable to the eomposition of the n(a\white 
popnlation in this'Staie. Simihnly, the illciritinnicy rate to nonwhites in 
Hawaii was 27.2 per thonsand in 1970 — this low nonwhite rate is duo 
to tlio differimt ethuii? eomj)osition of the Hawaiian nonwhite popida- 
O lion compared to tiie United Slates as a whole. For these reasoJis those 

ERIC 
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Slaio?; with few blacks in the nouwluto poinihition arc <»nuUo(l from 
the following coiuparisons of illogiliinju^y rates iiml AFDC bcuofits in 
1900 and 1970 — a proml.iire iliut niters the States included in various 
beneiit strata in sonic cases. 

AFDO benefits and itlegitirnacy rates in lOGO 

Ta])]e 10 compares tlie illogitiinacy rate for while and nonwliite 
women aged 15-44 in higli-, middle-, and low-benefit States. For 
wliites we find a moan illogitimacy rate of 9 birtlis pei* ],000 in the 
Siiites paying the highest benefits, a rate of 10 births per 1,000 in the 
middle stratum, and a rate of 9 per 1,000 in the lowest benefit stratum. 



Tahlk 10. — Illegitimacy rales and AFDO 
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= MlsjsLssippf. 

Note.— Mojitbly bciiofits in ltHJ7 doHars. 

T'or \v!iit(»5, liiuh biiuont SUilus are: UUtrlyL of Columbia, towa, lUiiiols, New Jersey, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon. \Va!»Iiing(oii, nntl >V]scu]isiii. 

1*01' \vliitL>£, middle btritciit States ore: Miclilf^an, Peiinsylvniiia, South Pnkota^ Indlnna, Louisiana, 
\>Vst Vlrplnla, Virginia, Missouri, Jind IJoliiwnro. 

l*or wirite;^, low htueat Stales aif : Oeorgla, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Tixas, riorlda, Alabatnu, and Misslssiupl. 

For jionwliHos, lilgli benefit States arc: Distriet of Columbia, Illinois, Now Jersey, Allclilgan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana. 

For nonxrhiles, middle benefit Slates are: Loulslona, West Virginia, Virginia, Missouri, Delaware, 
GoorKia, Konliicky. 

For lion whites low benefit States mo: North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Florida, A!o- 
bania, and .Mlasissippi; 

Among nomvliitos the illcgitimftcy rate in the highest benefit stratum 
was about 72 births per 1,000, in the middle stratum it was 90 (82 when 
Dchuvnre, \nt!i its possibl}'' unreliable rate is omitted) births per 1,000, 
wliile the nonwhite rate in the lowest benefit straturn was 90. 

Comparison of tlie two States with tlie liigliost and the lowest 
AFDC benefit show a sliglitly higher rate to whites in tlie higliest 
benefit State; among non whites the State witli the lowest benefits 
had the higher rate. We conchide that, for 19G0, this analysis yields 
no evidence that the level of illegitimacy is a fuuctiou of the level of 
AFDC benefits. 
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AFDC benefits and illegiiimacy rates- in 1970 

The level of AFDC bciiofits and illegitimacy rates for women 15 to 
44 ill 1970 ai-o shown in table 17. Among whites the average rate in 
the States paying the Iiighost benefits is 13.5; in the next lower bcuelit 
stratum tho a\wago illegitimacy rate iti 15, while it is .11 in the lowest 
benefit stratum. 



Table 17.- 



-IliegitimacAj rates by AFDC monthly family benefits, by 
' color: 1070 
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* New Jersey, 
a .MJssissjupL 

Note.— UoncOts jn 1007 dollars. 

For whites Uio Stntos are: nipii br.nofits: Now Jersey, Illinois. Minnesota, New Ilftinpsliire. Wisconsin. 
Wlcliigau, District or Columbia. Souiii l>Hkot:i, ronngvlvnnlu, and Wjisliingtmi. Alidflle benefit wiiilo StJitc 
nre lowji. Virpiniu, West Virginia, Oreeron, Delaware. Arizona. Toxas. Nortli CaroUnti, Kentucky, Coloviulo, 
Ntibrnskn, Ijidlana, Okliihotna. and Alissouri. Low iJUnuflt wliiic stratuni is Tennessee, acrogia, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, Soudi Carolina, ;Uabamii, Missiasipvl. 

Nonwhito iiiph bcnom States aro Nuw Jersey, lllimis, Wisconsin, Miclilgan, District of Colanibia, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania. 

Nonwiiitc middle benefit States nrc DclawarG, Texas, Notth Carolina, Kentucky, West Vinjinia. Ten- 
nfissce, Nebraska, Indiana, and iMlssourl. Nonwhite low benefit Slates arc Alabomar Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi. 

Among nomvhites the average illegitimacy^ rate in tlie highest benefit 
stratum is S3 births per 1,000, in the middle benefit stratum it is 80, 
while the rate is 81 in the lowest benefit stratmia. 

The lower panels of table 17 show the illegitiraac}'' rates to unmarried 
women aged 15 to 44 in the State paying the largest and the State 
pa3dng the smallest benefit. We find that the benefit in New Jersey is 
five times greater than is the benefit in Mississippi. This difTerence 
has no appai'ent effect in boosting either the white or nonwhite illegiti- 
macy rate in New Jei*sey; for both racial groups the illegitimacy rate 
in Mississippi is higher than is the rate in ]New Jersey. . 



THE BATIO OF AFDC BENEFITS TO MALE EARNINGS •• 

There is a strong positive relationship between the ratio of XFDC 
benefits to male eamhigs and the level of AFDC benefits (President's 
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Commission on Income Maintenance Pj'ograms, 1970: table 3.3-1). 
Tliis variable, wliicli some claim to be a cause of illegitiniacy because 
a high ratio nia}^ clisconrage marriage thus encouraging illegiliniacy, 
might obsom-e tfie ''true'' impact of high bcnclits on illcgithnacy it its 
relationship to benefits levels were negative ratlier than positive. 
However, the States in which the ratio of benefits to ninle earnings is 
highest are also the high benefit States. In spite of having Goth 
factors at work, these States have illcgitimac}'^ rates no higher than 
lower benefit States. 

The view that yet-to-be measured econoi:nic variables mask tlie 
'^truc'' efl'ect of benefits on illegitimacy ^may be supported by further 
work, Such an economic factor must be uogativoly rehitcd to benefils 
and positive!}- related to illegitiniac}'. The search for such a variable 
should proceed \vith historical as well as current moasnres thai can 
be directl}' linked to one or anothci' immediate cause of an illegitimacy 
rate. At the present thne. I Inxve ]io evidence that such variables eixst, 
no:* do I ha^-e a model that says that they should exist. 

This review of the relationslnp of AFDC benefits and illegitimacy 
rates failed to find an association between the level of benefits and the 
level of illegitimacy in either 1960 or 1970. Further, analysis of change 
in illegitimacy I'ates and change in benefit levels bet\vec]i 1940 and 
1960 failed .tjp,Jfi.hd that States with consistently high- or low-be]iefIt 
cliangePlKcl In|:h or low changes in illegitimacy rates. We conclude 
that vaiiation among the States in AFDU benefit levels is not related 
^to illc^timacy rates. Although illegitimate children are a major cause 
of AFDC expenditures, the AFDC progi*am is not a cause of illcgiti- 
macv. This conclusion is coimter to recent work b}'" economists whose 
theories suggest that fertility should respond to economic factoids, like 
income support programs. Wlnitever the possible impact of income 
sup2)orts on the niarital fertility of lower income groups, it is unlikely 
that income support to unwed mothers mil afl'ect illegitimacy rates. 
This conclusion is- developed in the follo\viag sections. 

WHY BENETPITS DO NOT CAUSE 1LX.EGITIMATE BIRTHS 

Recent work on economic explanations of fertilit}'- (Robinson and 
Ilorlachcr, 1971) develops the theory that income (measured in a 
variet}'- of waA'^s) is positively related to fertility, because children cost 
mone3^ Since a program like AFDC meets the most obvious costs of 
childrearing, a naive argument might be that reducing the costs of 
illegitimate children stimulates illegitimaC3^ Since our analysis docs 
not indicate that this is the case, we must ask why the economic 
theor}^ fails. 

The economic theorj^ of fertilitj'' is qualified^\nth the provision thnt 
it \nll work only when childbearing is rational and deliberate — that is, 
under conditions of perfect fertility control/ This ])recondition is not 
met in tlie case of most illegitimate births. Thus, an effort to^'control'* 
illegitimacy by ''cracking dowm*' on welfare is unlikely to havp any 
more; effect; in future 'than similar efforts have had in the past. It is 
also important to i)oint out that increasing AFDG benefits probabl}'' 
will not reduce illegitimacy rates' either. 



THE EFrECT OF INCOME SUPPLEMENTS ON REDUCING SANCTiOXS AGAINST 

ILLEGITIMACY 

^ The possible effects of giiaraiiteod income supplonients on illcgiti- 
innte childbeniinq: by tlic next gonenUioji may bo clarified by com.])nr- 
iiig tlio effect of different public programs nnd ])nvn(e efforts thnfc 
rofliice tlie negntive sanctions resulting from illegitimacy. Table IS 
lists oijjbt t.y])e.s of jinnislnnent — botli social and economic. Tlio degree 
to which ejicli ])unishment will be experienced l)y the pregnant iTrP" 
innji'ied women or the unwed mother will vary according to her 
economic status at the time, and other characteristics. 

Tarle is. — Efecl o/ birih controly ^income snj-iphmenis and release of 
illefjUimaie child on jmmshments oj ike unwed mother 



Typi'S of jiutilslimeiits 



control or Iiiconio 
Qbstiuoiico siipploments 



AdoptloH or 
rclonso 



KcKative effects during pregnancy and child- 
birth \ — 0 

Solo responsibility tov 16 to 18 years child- 
care — 0 

Social sanctions related to unwed motlier 

status _ — , , 0 

Declining chance for marriage^ - — 0 

High risk of female family head status — 0 

Decline in economic status during pregnancy.. — 0 

Lower economic statiis after birth. , varies varies 

Increase in povcrt-y gap related to added chil- ^ . 

dren. ; ^ — varies 



0 

varies 



■ Note.— A "0" iiullcnios no olToct nii flio piinishmont wliiitt " IntMcnfos strong rnliof from t!ie puiifsh- 
iiif'rit. Tlift torm "vftrlos" monns. tor nxfiinpto, Uiat. the risk of lo\v«r (»conoi?iic stfttiis after blrlli fs a risk 
tVpeiHleiu on llio economic slaUis prior to tljn Mr( Ii, tlio likely future ccono»ilc status Imd the birtli not og- 
cnred aiid the slzo of eiilld benefits oftered by the Income supploment program, 

Tf tlie woman does not experience ])regnancy and illegitimate cliild- 
birlli slio will not be sanctioned linless tlie economic reward for illegit- 
imate cliildboaring exceeds the reward for avoiding it. Even if eco- 
nomic status were im])roved for a I'x^or j^onng woman, a glance at 
the other consequences of illegitimacy suggests that the net effect 
would still be negative, if she retained the child. 

The three columns in table 18 express the effect of ea<;h program 
and individual response type in decreasing the specific form of punish- 
raent. There is at present no way to assess the relative importance of 
one or another punishment. For example, use of birth control (or 
abstinence) means that illegitimacy is avoided. Thus the consequence 
i6 to eliminate tlie effects of illegitimacy (expressed by the negative 
sign). The same elimination of effects of some punishments can bo 
obtained if tlic woma7\ releases the child for adoption — see colunin 3. 
This course of action (i)riinarily used by whites rather than nonwhites) 
allows the unwed mother to avoid the sanction of 16 to IS years of sole 
reR])onsibility for child care, puts her back into the n\arriage market, 
and allows her to ai^oid the status of female hea<l of a family or sub- 
family. In most cases release of the child for adoption also allows the 
unwed mother to avoid further increase in the ])ovcrty ga]), if she is 
already at or below the poverty Ime at the time of birth. 
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Avoiiliiig diihlbirlli or givinjs; iij) Ihe cliikl allows women above the 
incoiue sn])p]eiuoiit line to main tain llicir economic position. Inconre 
sup])lernents cannot affect this group. 

Givin«: up a child after birth lias no efloct on so<:ial sanctions related 
to ille^ilimacy, the negative feelings and material afTocts experienceil 
during pregnancy and childbirth, or likely wage loss dnring preginuicy. 

In contrast, an income snpi^leuient program has no effect on any 
])unishnient exce])t those involving the decline in economic position for 
women whose ])rei)rcgnancy income was low encnigh to allow th<.Mn to 
improve their ecoimmic statns by bearing a child. Even so, the income 
snp])lement for this group of unwed mothers does not remove the sanc- 
tion of sole responsibility for child care over a IG-year ])oriod of time or 
Ibngor; il does nothing to im[)rove the woman's chances for marriage 
and normal family life; nor does it affect the other negative conse- 
quences of unwed motherhood. 

From this pers])ective, an inconic slii)plenient program can only 
alleviate some immediate and longer term economic consetpiences of 
bearing an illegitimate child. This does not s\iggest t!iat f\it\n-c 
ameliotation of the ecoimmic consequences for low-income women 
will stininintc illegitimacy, any inore tlian that their past allevia- 
tion through the AFDO ])rograin has stimulated it. 

Possible effects of income supplements on Uvmy arrangements and birth 
control 

We can turn the main factors in" table IS around and ask whether it 
is likely that the introduction of an hiconie supplement program will 
influence the spread of birth conti'ol, adontion, or other factors that 
reduce the lunnber of illegitiniatc children Jiving without tlie father. 

The living arrangements of illegitimate cliildren would bo affected 
if an income maintenance jwogram changed adoption levels, legitinia- 
tiou by nuirriage of illicit ])regnancies befoi'e or after the birth, or 

Inovided funds to allow estiiblmment of separate living aiTangemeuts 
)y unwed mothers, or changed the likelihood that other illegitiniato 
children would be born to the mother. 

Adoption 

If income su]>y)lements reihiced ado])tion levels and thus increased 
the munber of female headed households illegitimate chiWren, 
such a change would affect whites rather than blacks. Present adoption 
levels among blacks can hardly be <le])rcsscd further, although informal 
temporary" shifts in child care might change. Available data indicate 
that the trend toward se])arate Jiving arrangements amonji: women 
with children in a disrupted marital status (see Outright and Scanzoni, 
1973) has neared a maximum level; further, illegitimate cliildbearing 
occurs most often among young women who must live with tlieir 
mothers becau.se of their young age — a constrauit on separate living 
arraug>pments that will not change in the future. 
^ It is possible tlnit the recent alleged decHne in white adoption is 
sim])ly a function of changes in the age and class characteristics of 
white unwed motliers. In any case there seems to be no reason to 
believe tlnit ado})tiou rates will change in response to hicomc supple- 
ments. Historically, the itriwed mothers most likely to release the child 
Were white and tended to be middle class. This group will not be 
directly }^.ffected by income .supjilenients. 
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Legitiinatwn before or after tmrridge 

Soinowhcre botwoen 10 to 20 percent of white and nonwhite umvort. 
nioiliors Inive, in the past, nturried the alleged father after the birdi 
of Ihe illegiliinate chihl. Tliese are couples \vi(h strong bonds to eaich 
other. This tiny minority can hardly be nmcli reduced by inronie «u|)- 
])leiuent disincentives to marriage. " 

About 24 percent of nonwhito j)regnont ont-of-wedlock women and 
two-thiuls of whiles marry before the birth. Analysis of the clniracler- 
islios of the women who nnirry jM'ior to the birth and those who do not 
hidicates little if any econonnc difference (Cutright, 1972c). Xhe 
decision is not determined by econonuc condition; rather, it is deter- 
nnned by tlie conmiitmejit to niarry botween the coui)le jirior to or 
sl)ortly after ])regnancy» Couples with little interest in mariiage do not 
nuury becau.se they do not want to — not because (hey are con- 
strained froan marriage by low hicome. Thus, income supplements 
should not I'educo the rate of legitimation jn'ior to birth. 

Effects on vse of birth control 

Income i^upplenicnts might increase illegitimacy by depressing birth 
control use. Is such a change likely? 

Recent trends among both white and nonwhite women indicate 
recoixl low fertility. Census reports (Current Poi)ulation Reports, 
P-20, No. 240, September 1972) tliat youii^ wives aged 24 and under 
have the lowest recorded expected family size (2.3 children per wife.) 
Use or ex])ecto(l use of reliable methods of contraception by nuirricd 
women increased during the 1960's (Westoff, 1972). By 1970, there was 
a difference of only 3 percent in thenercentage of white or black wives 
"just not using" contrace])tion (WestofF, 1972: 10). Contraceptive 
effort in the two populations is nearly equal, but its effectiveness is 
lower hi the black population. This clifferencc is exi>ectcd, given the 
earlier adoption of contraception by the white population. Legal 
abortion is used twice tis frequently to tenninate pregnancy by non- 
whites as whites in New York City {Tietze, 1973), 

Fei'tility rates per 1,000 white women usred 15-44 with family 
incomes below 126 percent of the poverty line, declined from 141 
hi 1960-65 to 114 in 1966-70; over Uie same years, the fertility rate 
per 1,000 non^idnto women in the lowiiconie group declined from 
180 to 136 (Jaffe, 1972: Table 3). These eii9rmous declines in the 
fertility of low-income women duiing a period of massive increase 
in utilization of AFDC hardly hidicate that adopting a niore uniform 
national income supplement program would be accompanied by a 
decline in contraceptive or abortion use. 

In sum, the behavior of the white and nonwhite low*income women 
in recent years document a decUne m desired fertility and an uicrease 
in use of abortion and effective contraceptive methods. Although it 
is the fertility of married women that has been rosi)onsible for the 
decline in white and nonwhite general fertility rates, notable declines 
ill illegitimacy rates among older nonwhite women have been docu- 
mented (see table 3). The interrelated factors tliat have depressed 
the fertility of low-income women should continue to opcnitc. None 
of these facts suggest that mcome supplements will result in abandon* 
ment by unmarried low^ncome women of voluntaiy methods of 
birth control. 
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PARTICIPATIOX IX THE All) TO FAMILIKS WITH 
DEPENDENT CIIILDKEN PROGK.VM (AFDCV 

/??/ Bahhara Boland* 

vSuMMAUY AND CoNCLVSIONS 

Poor fomnlo-lirMclcul fniuilios witli childron, ^rmorully cotisidored nil 
jipproximuto mojisiiir of potoiilial oli<riblrs for AFDC, luiinbwd about 
1.7 iniUion in 1970. In coutrnst, doso to 2,4 million fomair-boadod 
families rrcoivod AFDC benefits soinotimc during 1970. That tins 
(listTcpancv is anvlbing; nioro than slatislical is not pvidonl, since the 
cniTont rules of AFDC elip:jbility inehide tlie potential of exlondinir 
benefits to ninn3' families that are noiipoor (aeeording to the oflidiil 
U.S. Government dofinition of poverty). The methodology for esti- 
mating AFDC eligibles dcvelopeil in tins paper shows that, indeed, 
more families are eligible for AFDC than are now partieij)ating. The 
1970 esihnute of eligible, female-headed families of 27 nnllion, more 
than accounts for the 2.4 million on. the rolls — illustrating the hiade- 
qutti-y of poverty slatistirs as a measure of AFDC eligibility. 

To date, the eslimathig methodology has been speeified for data 
years 1967 and 1970. These years were chosen ii) accord with a period 
of rapid caseload growth so that tbo change in participation could be 
evaluated. The resulting estimates show that %vhiIo the eligible pool 
increased by 24 percent between 1967 and 1970, the caseload doubled, 
suggesting that the rate of participation inci-eased substantially. 
Comparing the estimates of chgibles to annualized estimates of tfie 
participating caseload shows that in the aggregate participation^ 
n)creased from 56 to 7S percent from 1907 to 1970. Similnrly, for the 
feniale-beadod portion of the caseload, participation increased from 
63 to 01 percent. These aggregate figures rcllect a genera! and Avide- 
spread increase in participation wliich seems to liave affected most 
frcographic and dcJno^raphic gi^oups. TJie relative pattern of participa- 
tion, however, exhibits no radical cliange between 1967 and 1970. 
Female-beaded families, nomvhites, central city residents, and families 
located in t^c northeastern and western census divisions nnuntainetl 
a higher j)robabilitv of being on AFDC than their counterparts. 

The high level of ])articipation for female-headed families suggests 
that in the future any substantial growth in caseloads for this gi-oup 
will have to come from the creation of new eligibles. To a limitec] 
extent, new eligibies had to account for soine of tlie giowtb of the 
female-headed portion of the caseload between 1967 and 1970. Al- 
though the magnitude of tlie numbei's hwolved is not ovenvhelming, 
the issue is one of significant polic3'^ concern. It is tempting to attribute 
the growth in female-headed families eligible for AFDC to AFDC 

*T)ie Urban Institute. The author wishes to tliank George Chow and Tito 
do ia Gm'za for their expert programing assistance. 
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ilsolf. sinrc ihe prognnu ofl'ors iiieonlivrs for inui< ( f«niili(»s tu split 
■jiiul for s\ug]o fomtikvs to liave iltpgilimalo rliildmi. DaUx «l \ho vn- 
tional l(»vi»l suggest, liowcver, tlint over tlie 19G7 to 1970 period tlic 
(iominiiiit phenomenon whs ox])nnsion of inconjc eligibility nitlier Ijjan 
ereution of femalc-lieaded fanulies. Tlie nnalysis prej^enled hero does 
not prove the iihsence of a hehmionil link Ijelwt'en t}je growth in 
AFDC easeloads and the giwvdi in feinide-Iiended families — but 
simply suggests that over tlie 1907 to 1970 period the dominant 
l>heiiomenon appears to have been a large and widospreaii iiu rease in 
participation inigmented by expansion of eligibility up the income 
srale. 



I. IXTKODUCTION 

]}>• the end of 3 971, almost 3 million families were receiving money 
payinents from the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDO) 
I)rogrttni. The mnnbcj* of recipient families had tripled in n decade 
and more than <lo\ibled since 1967. Although the general trend in 
recipieiits lias been upward since the inception of the program in 
1935 — interrupted by declines only during World War 11 an<l the 
Ivoivan war — the growth of tl^e latler J9G0's and early i970*s was 
unprecedented. By 1970 the annual rate of growth readied a ])eak of 
36 percent i^eprcsonting an addition of 677,000 families to the rolls in 
that year. Since then, the rale of growth has begun to moderate even 
though the absolute rise couHnues.^ 

The past decade of growth has been particularly jieiplexing because 
ttt the same time most of the Nation has been "cnjoving contininous 
prosperity. Between 1959 and 1971 close to 14 milUon Aniericans 
moved out of poverty.-' The conventional scenario of the financially 
jiressed father deserlmg his family so Ihe^^ may receive AFDC does 
not seem adequate to expluhi what has been happening. A more com- 
plex economic explanation is required and/or other factors must be 
taken into accr)unt. Indeed, a number of other economic and non- 
economic phenomena, with potentially significajit affects on AFDC, 
were occuring coint.'ident witli the rise in caseloads. 

Although a general decline in poverty was observed over the decade, 
the process was selective— jLliose who left were prinuirily male-lieatled 
fanulies. Census iigures show a slow but steady rise in the number of 
feiuale-headcil families witli children in poverty — the prhnary popu- 
lation at risk for AFDC. Between 1959 and 1071 the number ot such 
families increased b^' 20 percent. It is tempting to attrihute this rise 
to the increasing fmancial attractiveness of AFDC il.self. In many 
areas of the countrj% AFDC now proniles a regular flow of casli bene- 
fits which may be supplemented by earnings, automatic eligibility for 
food stamps and medicaid, and public housing. But slill a causal 
rehitionship is far from clear. The increase in all families over the 

* U.S. Departmoat of Health, Education, and ^^V'lfaro, Social and Rcliabilita- 
tiim Ser\'ice, National Center for Social Statistics. ''Public A^Jsistance — Airaual 
StAtistlcal Data, Calendar Year 1969** (NCSS Keport A-7) and ^Tublic Assistance 
Statistics," Decemlw 1970 and 1971 (NCSS Report A-2). 

« U.S. Bureau of the Census, Currmi Population HeportH, P-fiO, No. R6, "Char- 
acw?ristic« of the I/>w-Inconic Populationn, 1971/' U.S. Oovemnient Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 1972. All referencos to poverty or the poor in thi-s paper 
refer to official U.S. Government definitions and statistics. 
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sanio period avih 18 ponicnt and iionpoor fomulo-lieaded fjuiulios nitli 
rliildivn iiirvoastnl hy an asloiiiidhig 120 porroiil.^ 

h is clear, liowcvoj*, tluil program rules have been libeniUy.ed <iV(^r 
llie deeade. Between 1961 and 1970 vState M«n(Jnrds of need .for a 
fanui^^ of four rose from an annual sivei'airo of S2,286 to $3,300/ ex- 
uandmjr eligibility up the income sfrale. Tliis expansion \ViV< fiu'ther 
neightened by <fie work incentive features of the 19GI and 1%7 
amenchncnts to the Soriat Sccnrity Act. By 19()2 States were reqniretl 
to deduct work-rehiled expenses fiwu earnings in ealculatiug benefits 
and cletennining eligi()ility; and by July U1G9 State$^ were required 
to disregard the first $30 and one-third of tlic remahider of njonthly 
earnings in calculating benefits for AFDC units already on the rolls. 
Such a work incentive feature has the efi'ect of extending eligibility to 
units with substantial levels of income. In a generous weli'are State 
like New York tl)e *'30 and provision raises the 1970 anmnil break- 
even point to $5,6SS for a familv of foui' with earnings well above 
tlie annual guarant<?c of $4,032.* The breakeven pohit is even higher 
if deductions for work-related expenses arc taken into account. 

Nonecononiic ndes of eligibility luive also been liberalized. The 1961 
ajnendments permitted States to extend benefits to families headed by 
unemployed males, and by 1967, 21 States had such programs. In 
1969 the Supreme Court struck down tlie residency requirement wliicli 
States could impose to deny payments to residents of less than 1 year, 
and in 1968 abolished the ''man-in^house-rule." Prior t/O being oiit- 
lawed, this rule deemed a family ineligible for assistance if there was a 
man present regardless of his legal requirement to support. Now any 
male may be present as long as Tie is not the father oi the children. 

In addition to liberalization of eligibility, an increase in the rate of 
participation is generally thought* to have occurred as a result of in- 
mcreases in "recruitii^" for the welfare rolls. Great Society programs 
like Connnunity Action, Model Cities, and OEO legal servicas as well 
as private organizations like the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion appear to have acted as advertisers and casofinders for AFDC- 
New York City welfare workers testified before congressional liearings 
that welfare clients . . can quote j'our procedure better than you 
can." , . it is the client action groups and soineone w^orking with 
them that tells them that they are entitled to this, that, and the other 
thing, and thej- inform the client, and they come in and they seem to 
know, and if you check it throngh yow find out they were correct," ^ 

« Ibid. 

* Derived from ''Mnnthly Cost Staudiirds for Basic Newis U^?d by States for 
Ppccificd Typos of Old-Ago Assistance Cases nnd Families Receiving Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children," January Bnreaa of Family Smices 
Department of Hojilth, Education, and Welfare, December 19ft2, tabic 5, and 
"OAA ond AFDC: Standards for Basic Needs for Specified Types of Assistance 
Groups^" July 1970 (NCSS Report D-2, July 1970), U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, NatioiiiU Center for 
Social Statistics, table 3. 

* liiid. The guaranl^ic refers to the dollar amount of boncfite a family of a given 
sixc would receive if it had no other income. The l)reak-even point refers to llio 
income level at which a family is no longer eligible for bcnefitj?. 

* Prchletns in Adminisirafion of Public Welfare Programs. Hearings before the 
Subcommitt<>e on Fiscal Policvof the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, Part T, March 20; April 11, 12, 13, 1072, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1972. 
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To iinderslflnd what lins l)een liapponinjz to ADFC — or more 
basicnlly, to nicftsure what lias been Inippening — requires sorting out a 
complex set of interwoven factors. One aspect of this task is the {level- 
opnient of a more precise measure of AFDC elifjibles than tlie nnnibor 
of fcniale-lieadetl fauiilies in poverty* In 1970 poor fernule-lieadod 
families witli chihb'en niinibered npjHoximately 1.7 million, uiiile an 
estimated 3.1 million families received AFDC benefits at some time 
during tlie year.^ That tliis discrepancy is aiiytliing more than statis- 
tical is not evident, since the rules of AFDC eligibility include the 
potential of CNtondinfi; benefits to many families that are neit her poor 
nor fenudo-lieaded. The. purpose of this paper' is to report on the 
development of a met hod olog}^ for cstimatini: AFDC eligibles from 
census data, and the subsequent analysis of participation Avhich is 
possible once the eligible pool has been estimated. 

II. METHOnOLOGY 

To estimate tJic number of families eli^ble f'.>r AFDC, the eligibility 
criteria of the program are applied to the data filas of the CiUTeut 
Population Survey (CPS) — the Census Bureau\srecu3Ting sample sur- 
vey of 50,000 households. Once the crucial economic and demographic 
rules of elieibility are determined, they arc translated into a set of 
decision rules and computational formulas suitable for screonhig eac^h 
farnily in the CPS file for tlie presence of an eligible AFDC assistance 
unit. Such a procedure, in efl'ect, counts the number of eligible units 
in the CPS sample and is thus subject to the same problems of 
sampling error as other CPS estimates.* To dat«, the estiniaUng 
methodology has been specified for data years 1967 and 3970, but 
the general approach could easily bo adapted to other years for which 
CPS files are available. The detail of this niethodologj* is outlined in 
appendix A^ — only an overview is presented here. 

The decision rules and computational fonnulas, which appro.ximate 
actual rules of eligibi?ily, are specified on a State-by-State basis as much 
as possible to reflect the vanation hi AFDC program charactenstics 
across States* Although Federal law sets (!o^vn general guidelines 
\vhich States must follow to be eligible for Eecieral nnancial participa- 
tion, a great deal of discretion in interpreting and iniplenaenting the 
Federal rules is left to the States. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
wide variations in program rules between States have resulted. The 
most dramatic e.\aniplo is the economi(; staiidards of need which are 
set by each State individuall3^ In 1970 State starulards for a family of 
four varied from a low of $2,112 per year in Arkanstis to a high of 
$5,184 per year hi California.® Administrative data on these standards 
are published periodically and are fully implemented in the coin- 
j>utational procedures described below. Unfortunately, published in- 
formation on other aspects of oli^bility .is not always available, neces- 
sitating more imprecise approximations. The general approach in 

' Op. cit., U.S. Bureau of the Census for the poverty counts. See Technical 
Appnndix B, pp. 2-5 for dorivatJoii of tlift cstiDiat-o of anntia! AFDC rocipionts. 

* For a dif^cuBSlon of the data base and its limitations see U.S. Burt»au of the 
Consus, Current Population Rrportft. Or). Cit. 

* Op. cit., NCSS Re])ort 7/70. 
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doi'ivitjg tlicso approxiniatioiis !ias been to Juako liberal, but practi- 
cnblo assinnplions so the re.^nlliiig estimates ropreseuL an outside count 
of I ho pool of oUgiblCvS, 

Cateffoncal ElujibilHy 

Since tlio AFDC program covers only certain <lon.iograpliic typos or 
categories of fannlies, the first stc»p i.s to doiinc Ihc characlerislics that 
dotcrinino categorical eligibility. The original intent of the 1935 Social 
Security Act, wliicli initialed Federal participation in public assistance 
progj'ains, was to confine assi.stancc to categories of individuals who 
were unable to work becan^^e of age, blindness or absence of wage 
oariicj'.*^ Consequently, AFDC payments were imtially confined to 
needy (rliil<lron under IG who were' deprived of parental support be- 
canso of death, incapacity, or absence from tlie home of a parcnl.^^ 
Ovvv the years the Federal definition of categorical eligibility Inis been 
extended to include: such needy children under 18, and 18 "to 20 if in 
school; the neecly parent or caretaker relative of these children; both 
parents in families headed by incapacitated fatliei's; and inStiites with 
progi'anis for unemployed parents, both parents in families headed by 
unemployed fatliorj?. 

Between 1967 and 1970 tliere were no major changes in tiui Federal 
law regardin^g categorical eligibility; thercJore, the same set of decision 
rules is applicable for both .years. The first rule identifies the universe 
of fannlics wnth eligible children, defined in most States as never- 
nnu'ried children under 18, and 18 to 20 if iu school, following the 
Federal guideline. States nniy be more rostrietive than the Federal 
guidelines, in this case, but cannot receive Federal ai<l for any child 
outside the Federal defhiitiou* e.g., children IS to 20 not in school. 
Consequently the major deviation from the Fciloral standard is a few 
Statics thatrcstiict eligibility to children under 18." 

Within this imiyerse of families with eligible children, the next most 
important dotenninaiit of eligibility is the status. of the family liea<l. 
Tims a family is considered categoricall^'^ eligible if: 

(J) The liciul is n female. The female-headed familj'^ is the most 
typical AFDC assistance family, accounting for approx- 
imately 78 percent of the total caseload in 1970. For- 
tunately, these families are the easiest to identify in the 
CPS fib. 

(2) The head is an unomployetl father and the family lives in a 
State an unemploved parent segment of the AFDC 
program. In terms of CrS variables, an unemplo3''cd father 
IS defined as a male head who did not work for at least 3 
months because of the inability to find a job. The program 
definition of unemployment is considerably niore complex 

»^ Not ijntj] 1950 was the category for persons totally and |>crinanentlv disabled 
added. 

Originally the program was entitled Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) 
reflecting the liniitatlon of s)aynwnt9 to children only. It was not until 1950 that 
a Federal contribntion was provided for tho caretaker of the children. The name 
of the jjfogram was chatiged to AFDC in J962. 

Sec app. A for the definition of eligible children on a State-b3--State basis. 
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llii^n lliis hill c'liiinoi be rcpUcutcd with the infonniitioii in 

CPS aie.»^ 

(o) Tlie Jiead i.s an iiicapjicitatcd faUior. In terms of CPS vari- 
ablo.s ail yicapadlaled falJicr is dcfinctl as a male head who 
did not work at lea!?t 3 niontlis because of illnoss. Although 
dofinitioiis of incapacity vary by State, this rule represents 
the extent of the disability inforinntioii in the CPS. Even 
if State-by-St:ito dr?finitipns of incapacity were determined 
this would still be the l)e5t approximation. 
(4) The 4iead is a male ami no spouse is present, i.e. a male- 
hcadod-sia£!:le-parout family. The wording o\ the Federal 
hiw ^•absence from the home of parent'^ allows elitribility 
for this type of family. Such families are relatively rare 
in tlie population as a whole and thus account for a fraction 
of 1 percent of the participating caseload. 
For each of uiese tour typos ol categorical families, onl^* tlie heiul, 
spouse (if present), and eligible children are considered to t)e part 
of tlic AFDC assistance filing unit. All other pci*sons in the KouseKoUl 
and their income are excludeil from tlic assistance unit for the purpose 
of detenuiiiing economic eligibility. This docs not necessarily represent 
actual practice. A number of States have relative support retpurcmonts 
which legally obligate relatives ])resent in the same household (as 
well as tiiose not present) to lend support to the eligible assistance 
unit.- Also, welfare officials presumably pro-rate certain shared 
expenses, s\iclv as rent,, in determining bonents to the AFDC family 
when other individuals in the houseliokl are obviously contributing 
to the household budget. In estimating eligibles tliese'considetations 
are ignored becau.se no definitive hiformation regarding actual treat- 
ment of such issues is available. ' 

In addition to the above, one other type of categorical unit is 
considered. Accorchng to the AFDC studies of 1961, 1967, and 1971,^* 

13 <(* * * AFDC benefits may l)e niiide available to a needy child whose father 
IS uncmplnyod unly in a State wliich has eleeted to enver-siieh fathers and only 
whon the father (1) has been unemployed for at least 30 days prior to tlie reeeipt 
of sueh benefits, (2) has not without good cause refused a bona fide olTcr f>f 
employment or training for employment, (3) has six or more quarters of work in 
any 13-ealoadar-quarter period ending within 1 year prior to the application for 
such benefits (or the father received, or was qualified to rccoivc, uncnUDloynient 
conipensation within 1 year prior to the application for such benefits), (4) is 
registered with the State employment offices, and (5) is not receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation for the week in which he receives AFDC assistance. 

A State's definition of an unemployed futher must include any father who is 
employed less than 100 hours a nit>nth, or whase employment exceeds that stand- 
ard for a particular month only if his work is hitcrmittcnt and the cxvjess is of a 
temporary nature as evidenced by the fact that he was under the 100-hour 
standard for the 2 prior months and is expected to be under the standard during 
the. next month.'* Quoted from Studies in Public Welfare, Paper No. 2, Handbook 
of Public Income Transfer ProgramSy a staflf study prepared by Irene Cox for the 
use of the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congrfiss of the United States, October IG, 1972, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington: 1972. 

U.S. Department of ncalth,.Edueation,.and Welfare, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, National Center for Social Statistics, *Tinding3 of the 1067 AFDC 
Study July 1970, and "Findings of the 1971 AFDC Study," Dec. 22, 1971.. 
llio 1901 study was prepared by the Welfare Administration, Division of Program 
Statistics and Analvsis, ''Characteristics of Famili(\s Receiving Aid* to Families 
with Dependent Children, Nov.-Doc. 1961,'* April, 1903. 
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i\ substnnfinl jiuiubcr of nssistanco umts contaiiv no mlults— in I97I 
almost 10 percent of. Die cnsoload. Tlio onrlior studies sug.G:e.st l-hat 
turtiiy of tliose \mits aro children living \vitli rolativcs other tiian 
pnrohts — sncli a.^ srnmdpnrcnts, auiit.s uiid iiuclcs, or older brothers 
and sisters. Strict interpretjition of the Fedenil law generally allows 
i)aynients to these children regardless of the income oflheir reiati>^o).^^ 
Thus, if a family contains at least one related but not own child, the 
child by hinvsclf (or tl\en>sclves if more than one) constitntes a calc- 
goricallV eligible AFDC unit. 

These five types of AiDC nnilR cover the major categories outlined 
in the Fe<loral law and account for about 97 percent of the curi'ont 
participatiTi^:; caseload.*'* Tlie minoi* exclusions are not expected to have 
a significant effect on the estimates of eligibles and tlie subsequent 
analysis of ])articipation. 



Once a CPS sample family is identified as categorically eligible, the 
next .step is to compute economic eligibility. While in rculity economic 
eligibility involves a review of both assets and cui'i'ent resoui'ces, the 
computational. fonnulas are limited to current income since the CPS 
has no asset information.*^ The omission of t;lie a.sset test, theoretically, 
biases upward the estimates of eligibles. However, it seems reasonable 
to assume that assets are not iniportant for the population in question. 

In tei'tus of current incoiue^ all States determine economic eligibility 
and payments in the same general iuanner— by comparing a family\s . 
resources to the State's standard of need. Fe<lerttl,la^^r requires tluit 
each State set a standard of need' (S) M'hich represents the Stale's 
assessment of whai is required by a family of a given siiie, with no other 
income^ to meet its ba.sic needs. Because a State inay not be fiscally 
capable of ])aying its stantlard of need (or simply chooses not to 
provide benefits at that level), several nictlu)ds nniy bo employed to 
lower payments ami/or limit eligibiUty. o 

(1) The need .standard (iS) may be reduced by a percentage (^i) 

to obtain a reduced paA^ment Standard (/jS). Curj-cnt 
resources are then compared to the reduced standard to 
determine' eligibility and payments. ^ 

(2) The difference between the full standard or the reducod 

.staiiclard, where applicable, and a family's resources is 
trermed tiie budget. deficit and in most States is equal to the 
iunount of |jhe payment. But some elect to reduce benefits 
by paying only a certain percentage 0*^)— termed a ratable 
. reductiion—of the budget deficit. 

If the relatives are poor, nno of Ui^m may he inehided in the a.ssistanco unit 
as the ''needy caretakc relative/' Such a category ha.s been omitted here because 
of lack of prograra information regarding the definition of a needy relative. The 
omission results in a ^slight undercstiTnate of eligible. recipients but does not. affect 
tlic estimates of eligible units which are the primary focus of this analysis. 

The largest group excluded hero is the stepfather icategory-AVhich. numbered 
ftO.OOO in Jan. of 1971, aeeoimting for 2.6 percent of the total caseload. In some 
tStates, deiHjnding on sup]>ort laws, a woman's children from a previous niarriage 
aro eligible for AFDC even though the fiimily is now headed by. a stepfather. 

. ^' It is known that income rcported to the CPS falls substantially shoirt of aggre- 
gate benchmark estimates derived from administrative statistic.'?. Hence, another 
soarce of upward bias in the estimates of AFDC eligibles. 
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Finally. pimnrMils may bo liinitod by soMiiic: a fixed ninxi- 
m\u\\ (Af) wliicb p:ciierally vnrio?* by faniily size. 
In 1970, 7 States omployrd iwo of the rediictiou. niethod.s and 34 
otliors employed one — the most eonunoiily nsed method being the 
fixed maNimum.*^ J3olli the fixed niaxiuunn and ratable reihutioii 
have the efiect of lowerinir overall payments, albeit in I'nther. difl'erent 
ways. Tile rotable rnduetion reduces payments to all fanulies by a 
fixed percent, bnt the fixed nnixiinujn afTects only those with high 
benefits and generally the least umonnt ofotlier income. Tiie reduced 
standard, on the other Jnuul. not only lowers payments bnt also limits 
eligibility. 

The procedure (lesci'ibod thns far nuiy be snmmarizotl by the general 
algebraic fornnila : 

Siibjccl to the co!\slr:iint that if /■'>A/sel I'^^M. ^ 
Where: 

7-*= Amount of the AFDC payment to a family of a given .size. 

S=:State*s full slandard of need for a family of a given size. 
Percentage bv which the standard of need (6) is reduced for 
the of cnlcniatiag benefits. For most States p has a 

vakio of 1. 

;^=: Percentage by which the budget deficit is reduced for the 
.purpose of calcuhiting bienefitis. Again, for most %States, has 
a value of 1 . 

y«=:All unearned income received by the assistance unit such as 
social securitN', alimony, child support, unemployment in- 
surance, etc. 

y«=All earned income of the assistance unit such as wages, 
salaries, self-employed income, etc. (Ignoring for tlie mo- * 
nient tiio earnings di.sregards legislated over the 19G0's.) 

il/=:Fixcd niaxiinum on pa^nnents which generally varies by 
family size. 

The above fonnida — without the work incentive provisions legis- 
lated in the 1960's — offers little incentive for welfare recipients to go 
to work shice payments are reduced dollar for dollar for additional 
earnings. In fact, if the costs of working such ns transportation, child 
i'are, clothing, et cetera, are taken into account, the fijiancial "advan- 
tagc*' of woi4ciug may actually be uogatlve. Such was t-lie case with 
AFDC uiUil the 1%1 umendineuts to the Social Security Act. The 
emphasis on '*rehabilitation^^ of welfare recipient's tluit began to emerge 
from Congiess in the late 1950's .was reflected in tl»ese amendments. . 
Open-ended nmtcliing funds were authorized for States providnig 
.social and re]iabilitatk)n services to present, former, and. potential wel- 
fare recipients; and by 1962 States were required to deduct work 
expenses (including ciiild care) from earnings before determining 
eligibility and calculating payments. The hitter, at least, prevented 
recipients from being wpr*;e ofl' by gping to work but maintained the 
dollar for dollar reduction in benelits for earning.s above the amount of 
the deductions. 

>8 Sec app. A, sec. XIV, aad adaptation I. 
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After 4 yeai-s of ''relirtbilitfttion'' services, the AFDC caseload haJ 
increased by 45 percent aiul Ihe rale of growth was accelerating. Thus,, 
ii] 1967, Congress initiated the stronger Work Incentive or WIN 
program (which requii'ed all employable recijiients to sign up for 
training or employnient services) and required all States, b)^ July 
1909, to disregard the first S30 and one-thij'd of the reniaindei* of 
monthly carniiigs hi calcuhitiiig AFDC benefits. The ^'thirty and 
n third'* jn'ovision is (lesi":ned to provide financial work incentive to 
the welfare mother,*^ by allowing her to eani S30 each month with no 
reduction in benefits. Furthermore, each dollar of ennungs above $30 
now reduces benefits by only 67 cents, Previouslj', a mother carnin<]; 
$90 a inonth would linvc lier family's benefits reduced by the fun 
$90. Now, she ''keeps" $50 because benefits are reduced by oiily..$40. 

Shi<!C the ^'thirty and a third" i)rovision was intended to encourage 
t'urrent recipient's to work and not to e.vnand eligibilitj' (as reviewed 
earlier, the "30 and J-^" l^^^*^ the i)otential effect of extending benefits 
to families with higher income's), the procedures for dctcriumg initial 
eligibility for AFDC were revised. i\ow, before a j}aymeiit is cal- 
culated, the j)otential recipient family must pass a ''full standanl" 
test of eligibility. The **full standard" test is a pass-fail type test 
which simply compares curi-ent i*esources less work expenses to tlie 
State's ''full standard of need," The term "full standard'' Ls used to 
indicate that, for this test, Stnt.es may not apply reduced standards 
or any other reduction method — but must use tlie full value of the 
^itandard of need, . 

The changes regarding economic eligibility which were legislated 
over the lOCO's may now be .sinnmariml algebraically. From 1962 
to July 1969, econoinic eligibility and payments were detennined a^? 
follows; * 

Subject, to the constraint that if F^M set P==M. 
Where: 

n7^7?=nionthly work-related expenses a.s detenninedftjy the 
States, 

<?CE==monthly cliih! care cxpem^es also ttctennineil by the 
States. 

Beginning in Jul^' 1969, each potential rocdpient family nuist fii^t 
(pialifv on the basis of the full standard test: 

If S>r«-max (0, y'-\VItE—C^)/thi} fmit parses - (2) 
the full st^mUiQiSirst* 

Then a payment is calculated: • 7 ' 

7^==/^(^,S^r-r-mttX 10, .(y7{r'-^iO)-WJ{E—WE]) (3) 

Subject to the constraint that if P^M set P=^M. 
Where the 0.67 and 30 represent the disregard of the fiist $30 of 
earnings and one-third of the remauider. . 

HKW's initial Intorjiretation of the work incontiVfi provision limits its appli- 
cation to fcmalo-hoadcd faiiiilics who aro rccijJientB. 
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Tlio Inttor foriinilatioii, lo <liito, 1ms not boon changed und lioiico 
(losmhos the current iiragrnni. AUhouj:li the *'30 anil 1 : V provision 
tluwoticnlly iinpw)Vos tlin financial work incentive inlipronl in the 
Siayinont calculation, tlie procedure is not witliout drawbacks — 
steininin? mainly from t!ie *'full standard" lost of eligibility. In 
jreneral, tlie full standard (est is a more strinjrent economic screen tlian 
the j)aynients formula because the <Hsrefrards on earnings are not 
apphcable.^*^ Consequently, a potential recinient family vnl\\ earniiigs 
may qualify for benefits on tlie basis of tlie payments fornnilti but 
fail to qualify on the basis of the **full standard" test. Only after a 
family is on the rolls nniy earnings rise above the point of **f\x\l slun<U 
ard" eligibility because of the disregards. States snjiposeilly recalculate 
)aymenls periodically to cliininnto units whose income has increased 
)ey<md the point of eligibility (hi terms of the pajnnent formula) 
an<i to adjust pajnnents for lesser changes in income, but tlie '^full 
standard" t^»st is never reapplied to families on tlie rolls. 8uch a set of 
procedures j^clds the hiequitablc effect of barring benefits to cate- 
gorically eligible families with incomes ecpnd to or even less than tliat 
of famiiics nlmidy on the rolls. 

To estimat'C AFDC eligibles, a variation of formula (1) is applied 
to the CPS file for 1967 and variations of formulas (2) and (3) for 
1970. The major problem in applying these lomiintntional fornmhi^ 
to the CPS file is the difference in hicome accoiintmg periods use<l by 
tlie CPS and the AFDC program. The CPS measures annual income 
but welfare eligibility is baseil on monthly income. A family earning 
$10^000 for 1 1 months of the year is legally eligible for AFDC benefits 
dunng the 12th month, assnming no assets or other Bourc^s of income. 
Simple arniuali^aiion of the computational forniulas to acconl with 
the CPS accounting period would miss such families ami pree^uinably 
undeiiestimato the eligible pool. In sliort, families who ajipear to be 
inelidble for benefits on the basis of amuial incinne may itctually he 
eligible for benefits, for -^some shorter i>eriod during the vear because 
the receipt of their income is spread unevenly over the 12-niontli 
period. w . -sr- 

* Tims, two i^iiputationa] procedures were devised— a Mmple unmtal 
accounting ]>eriod procedure and a more complicated partJ-year pro- 
ce<lnre. The annual method simply annualixe«>4he ^appropriate jwo- 
gram variables and parameters such as standards, disreganis, work 
related and child care exnenses, etc., to accord with the annual income 
variijbles of the CPS. llie part^year procedure, on the other hand, 
disap:grcgat<es the CPS annual data for each oiitegorically eligible 
family into two periods on the basis of the weeks worked and weeks 
not worked of the Iiead. Separate pnyments are then computed for 
each period assuming the heads eaniincrs were received during^ the 
weeks worked period — annual payments ueing the sum of the positive 
payments for each period* Both of these procetlures are describe^I 
m gi'eater detail in appendix A* 

Vclidify of the \leth(uMogy 

Validity, in this case, is prinifi^olv a function of the acr\iracy of U^c 
decision rules and computati(M)al formulas in approximatmg the 

**Thia may not hold for unit« with sizable amounte of unearned Incomo, 
besides public assistaoce, tliat live in States where a reduced standard applies; 
i.e., p has a value ICM tiuui 1« 
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openitiou <if the AFOC- proj^Tani; i\\u\ the lUfiirnry of. iho ('PS, in 
roinTsnitiiijx the* p<»pnhitio!i in <pKV/:ion» i.e., AFDC! olijriWos. Althonirli 
insnnntr the hnier is not wiihin the sro|>e of this stiuly, a won! of 
caution is in onier. Tlie sainplinjr iiromhires u\ the CP.S are <h\si^iie<| 
to protliu-e esthimtes wliirh «re descriptive of the i?;iUional population. 
Therefore, eslunatcs which are descriptive of a limited! snbsanipU^-- 
s\ich a< AFDC eUjxihle-^* sho\il«l he :i])prnache<l with cirennAs])ection. 
Ahlioii«rh the apfj^rejrate estimates nre witliin I he clesijjn of llie C'PS 
sample, small sample sixe becomes a problem veiy qniclvly if the 
siibsamiJle population is (lisap:j^re»rate<l in^oo jrreat detail. Tlie ( Vnsns 
Burean does not in.snre the valitlity of results with respect iu the 
detailed characteristics of limited snhsaniples. Wliile elaborate 
proee<hn*es are utilized for correcting: th(* characteristics of the na- 
tional san^ple to apre with controls, un4lerstan<!al)h\ tins cannot be 
d(»ne for everv conceivable subsaniiilo which nniv be <b'awn from the 

Aside from the fimdainental prohlenisof the data base^ llie estimates 
will be biasiMl to tlie extent the decision rules and comp\itational 
fornndas do not accurately reflect the real worhl operation of the 
AFDC prof^rani. Given the complexity of the propnnn and the lack 
of information on the details of ooeration, it is dinicuU to assess, a 
jirioj'ij she biases. One obvious drawback of the approach is the 
niability to evaluate the etFoet of administrative discretion which nniy 
have been an important factor atfoeting AFDC caseloads over the 

However, confideaec in the ostinintes is increascMl if they ajrree with 
other inUencndent measures of AFDC cligibles, Shiee no other 
ineaRures of cligibles are available, the best that can bo tione is to test 
for the eonsistency of tlie estimates of cli^bles with the measures of 
the participatinpr population that are available. Thd populations are 
consulercU "eoufiistcnt*' if the eligible poptilation inehules a j>opulation 
that ''looks like' ^ the paiiicipating caseload on a number of important 
elninicteristics such as average payments, categorical ly{}es of families, 
geographic location, ami so !()rth: Detailed taules and comparisons on 
snoh characteristics arc presented in appendix B. Only (he conclusions 
of that analysis will bo presented here* 

The validation analyj^is suggests that the best estimates of AFDC 
eligiblos are those based on thi^ part-year aceo\m(ing period procedures. 
It is these estimates that are use*! in the subsccpient analysis of pnrtio 
ioation.*^ However, the various validation comparisons also suggest 
Unit the mode! may be overestimating^ average pajnients and conse- 
qtiently may bo overesttmathig oligibies as well. Unfortunately! this 
concinsion, at least for the present, »>ust tocjassifiod as tentative. The 
validation analyids of the payments estimates is basexl on several key 

Tlie 1070 estimates of eligiblcs are f;liKhtl.v do\\*n>vard biascHi becatise fit the 
fuli-standanl tost. The tables of ap]icndix B show the total t'lfect vn oKgibiUty 
the fall standard tost, but the lunnbrr of famHies cm the rotis aliove the jioint of 
full standard €ligit)1Hty eannat lie identHicd givoa the t^urroiit «ct of c^iniputatjonal 
procedure's. Thus, the 1970 (^sthaatcs xrf oUgible«, whjch arc baaed on tlie full sUuid* 
ard test as well as the payments fnniiula, do not inchid^ sueh fainiUes. However, 
< he number of such families cannnt Ik? large. In Januar>* <if 1971 tin^* 8.3 i)erce«t of 
t^^lfare mothers worked full time while |x;rccnt workt^d part time. The a%^erage 
earnings for welfare mothers in that inontii we^^e $22 L2r*— leeg the average mnntmy 
work expense of $65.30-^eaves of ootmtable earning <in terms of the full 

standard test) which is below^ovcn the invest iStatc standard for a family of four of 
$170 in the SUite of Arkansas. 
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iissinnptions aiul estimates tluMnsolvcs nro snl)jecl l(» iMTor, siidi 

lis tlie nature of midorrcportiii<r of public nssistinn e «iui tlio ostiinatos 
of the annual AFDC caseload. Thus, at this point, no further tochnictil 
work has been undertaken to improve tlie eslinnites becau>o no certain 
measure of wliat is better exists. However, the tentative ccaichision 
sliould lie kept \n mind and used as a caveat to temper any analysis 
hns(Mi on t)ie csthnates of eligibles. 

\ in, Kksults 

Poor female-lieach'd families willi childreli, jj:cnern!ly considc^red an 
approxinuite measure of potential eligii)lcs for AFDC\ nuiid>ered about 
1.7 million in 1970. In contrast, by llie end of thai same year closc^ to 
l.H million fennde-headcd families were nveivinjr AFJX- benefits and 
another estinuiled one-lialf million received benelit« at some tunc dur- 
the year. These substantial discrepancies indicate thai even feu* the 
fennile-headed portion of AFDC, poor fennde-headed families are an 
inadequate measure of potential elijribh»s or, being: less fjenerous, that 
the problems of a<]nnnist-erinfj: AFDC have truly reached crisis pro- 
portu)ns. The lip;urcs of table I sujjgest the former to be the case, not 
the hitter. The esthnates of elipbles jreneraled by the methudcilofry of 
section II show that, indeed, there are more families eligibio for AFD(' 
than are now participating. For both 1907 and 1970 the agjrrcgate 
fi<jures on monthly and annual caseloads are well within the counts of 
elifribles. Utdike tiie approximate comparison above, the 1070estinuUe 
of elipble fennde-lieaded families of 2,7 million more than accounts for 
the annnnl caseload of 2.4 ^nillion. Perhaps inoro interesting? than the 
statistical re(!onciliation of caseloads and eligibles is the apparent non- 
poverty status of a substantial proportion of the participating; case- 
load. The figures sugcest that about 30 percent of tin? fennileJieaded 
families recening AFDC benefits in 1970 were not poor (a^ssinuing that 
all of the 1.7 million poor fennde-bca<ied fanulies >nth children arc 
botli eligible and on the i-olls). While this observation serves to illus- 
trate the point made earlier — that the current rules of eligibility for 
AFDC include the potential of extcfuding benefits to families that are 
not poor acconling to official Goyerument definitions of poverty — it 
-does not ncccssarilj' hnlicatc that AFDC recipients are **d<mig well" 
on welfare. Poverty lines are arbitrar^^ standards set piimarily for the 
purpose of analyzing the changes in and composition of the population 
at tiie low end of the ir.conic scale. The point is that poor female- 
lieadeil families with chiMrcn are not an adequate measure of eligi- 
bility for AFDC, 

Tiic rocoucilijitintt of eligibles mid caseloads, may be extended to 
more detailed comparisons wth the same general conclusion as above* 
The figures in Cable 2 show that in general the estimates of eligibles 
account for the participating caseload on the characteristics of race, 
place of residence, region and age of family head. However, for 1970 
there are several instai^ces — namely, central cities, nonwliites, female 
heads under 25, and the western census division — wiiere the numbers 
of eligibles can account for the monthly caseload only^ and fall short 
of the larger annualized figures, Tho interpretation of such discrepant- 
cies sliould be approachod with caution and the proverbial caveats of 
teclmical research. 
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Table 1. — 1S67 and 1970 estimaks of eligibles and caseloads by 

categorical type 



headed lathcrs 



Other 



Total 



10G7: , 

Kligiblos 

AI<»ut!ily caseload- 
Annual caseioud.x 

1970; 

KHgiblos 

Monthly caseload. 
Annual ca.sc]aad... 



2, 183 


282 


7S1 


3,246 




60 


227 


1, 2;U 


J, :m 


9o 


327 


1,808 


2, 7M 


523 


7SS 


4» 025 


1,922 


153 


382 


2, 457 


2, 4«0 


196 


489 


3, 144 



Note. —The monthly caseload esthiiAles w<»rc taken frwnn tlw previously cUod 19Q7 aiid 1971 AFDC 
5tudj<js whicli giv« detailed characteristics on tlw Novenil>rtr-^D«coinbpr caseload for 1U07 and the January 
rast>]oud for 1971. Tito casfilood flguros In this tablo exclude Bti^pfather cases. See app. H, pih 71-74 for a 
«l4'tullf>U doseriplion of the derivation of thv annual caseload A'stlinatcs. Also^ In app. B a move detuited 
lirRakdo\(*n of the "Other" category is provided for Mh eUgil>les and caseloads* 

Table 2. — 19G7 and 1070 csiimaies of eligibles and caseloads by place 
qf residence^ region^ race^ and age of liead 

[Numbers in thousands] 



196? 



Monthly Antmal 
Ellpbies caseload 1 caseload^ 



3970 



Monthly 
Eligibles caseload i 



Annual 
caseload * 



Total 3,246 

Place of residence: 
Metropolitan : 

Center city 1,243 

Noncenter city-. 709 

NonmotroiJoHtan I, 234 

Region: 

Northeast 798 

North Central 752 

South - 1, 177 

West 519 

Race: 

\Vhitc--- 2,040 

Latin American « NA 

Other white NA 

Nonwhite 1, 200 

l7nkM0\ni NA 

Age of head: * 

0 to 19 72 

20 to 124 319 

25 to 29 324 

30 to 34 325 

35 to 39 287 

40 to 44 273 

45 to 54 - 369 

55 to 64.- 131 

65 to 09.-- 82 



1, 278 1, 840 4, 025 2, 524 3, 231 



684 
218 
372 

369 
258 
340 
274 

676 
185 
491 
594 
8 

45 
146 
168 
158 
144 
112 
124 

26 
0 



085 
314 
536 

531 
372 
490 
395 

973 
266 
707 
855 
12 

65 
210 
242 
228 
207 
161 
179 

37 
0 



1, 555 
1, 070 
1, 400 

i, 038 
943 

1, 206 
838 

2, 658 
NA 
NA 

1, 367 
NA 

«3- 
411 
471 
437 
346 
- 303 
440 
143 
69 



1,428 
449 
640 

694 
500 
007 
605 

1,220 
357 
863 

1, 140 
164 

138 
388 
359 
308 
244 
185 
202 
37 
2 



1,828 
575 
820 

847 
663 
791 
891 

1, 502 
514 
1,048 
3, 459 
210 

177 
497 
460 
394 
312 
237 
259 
47 
3 



t Detailed esUniatMi do »ot add to totals for oertaln characteristics because of nnknown categories and 
derivation adjustments. 

* These figures refer to female-headed families only. The caseload estimates were derived by a^^umihg 
that the age distribution of female-headed AFDC units (sea t«ble 1) is the ^ame as the a«o distribution of 
all AFpC stotbera (Others in the home for 1983), 
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Although the discrepancies probably do suggest that participation 
in AFDC for these groups has reached relatively'- high levels, the results 
cannot be interpreted as statistical endence of welfare cheating — a 
recent issue of intense public concern. The methodology underlying 
these discrepancies is simplv too imprecise at the detailed level to war- 
rant such conclusions. Aside from the already mentioned problems of 
the CPS,^^ one of the more obvio\is defects in this case involves the 
annual AFDC caseload estimates. Since no official statistics are col- 
lected on annual caseloads, the aimual totals are derived from HEW 
official statistics on monthly caseloads and case openings. The detailed 
figures are then calculated by assuming that the annual caseload is 
distributed exactly like the monthly caseload. No a priori reason exists 
for makmg such an assumption except that it is the only alternative 
in the absence of the actual facts. As such, the derived estnnates of the 
annual caseload are somewhat questionable for the detailed character- 
istics and are better suited for analysis at the aggregate level. The 
detailed estimates, the caveats withstanding, are presented here be- 
cause thev are helpful in assessing overall patterns of participation in 
AFDC. The various estimates viewed as a wliole for the patterns they 
present are less likely to misrepresent reality than any one of the esti- 
mates viewed in isolation. 

For the pui^ose of analyzing participation, participation rates have 
been constructed by expressmg the annual caseload as a percent of the 
eligible population. The resulting rates for 1967 and 1970 are shown in 
table 3 along with percentajge change figures for caseloads and eligibles. 
Although the numoer of eligibles mcreased by 24 percent, the rise was 
modest compared *io that of the caseload whicn doubled. Uonsequnntly, 
the overall rate of participation increased from 56 percent in 1967 to 78 
percent in 1970. Similarly, the rate for female-headed families increased 
from 63 percent to 90 percent.-Indeed, \Trtually every geo^aj^hic and 
demographic group shown in table 3 exhibits a substantial increase 
in participation over the 1967 to 1970 period. The one major excep- 
tion is the unemployed father category, where the growth in eliribles 
kept apace of tlie growth in the caseload, a result consistent with the 
generally higher level of unemploj^ment in the economy in 1970 
than in 196 7.«> 

^ In addition to the already mentioned problems of the CPS» tbe more general 
decennial census problem of undercountmg the non white population may be 
affecting the estimates presented here. Since CPS sample estimates arc adjusted 
to control totals derived frova the decennial census, the problem of nonwhite 
undercount« ,itUo affects the OPS* 

^*Sec the Econamie Report of ike President, transmitted to the Congress, 
February 1971, U,S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.G., 1971, 
pp. 36-39. 
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Table 2.--AFDC fjrowth, 1961-70 

[Viguns based an coutits of eligible units and/or reclplont unitn] 





1907 
pnrticipa- 
tlou mto 


1970 
participa- 
tion rate 


Monthly t 
caselovl 
pproiMi logo 
chance, 


^lonthly 
caseloud 

1SKI7-70 


Ellf^bles 

J I VVM 1 UI^O 

ltR]7'70 




r:n 


7ft 
to 




07 




Uuit type: 














A1 


01 




1 Art 
lUU 


^4 






o / 




1 *iO 


QK 
oO 




49 






\iO 


01 


Flftcc of residence : 










Metropolitan! total-. 


65 


92 


70 


lOS 


30 


Central city 


79 


118 


NA 


109 


25 




41 


54 


NA 


106 


39 




43 


59 


0 


72 


13 


Region: 












Northeast.. 


67 


S2 


90 


88 


30 


North Central 


49 


70 


30 


1)4 


25 


South.- 


42 


66 


10 


90 


02 


West 


76 


106 


00 


121 


61 


Race: 












48 


59 


57 


80 


30 




NA 


NA 


NA 


93 


NA 


Other white 


NA 


NA 


NA 


70 


NA 




71 


107 


50 


2 


14 




NA 


NA 


-84 


1, 950 


NA 


Age of head: > 












Oto 19 


90 


190 


115 


207 


29 


20 to 24 


66 


121 


85 


166 


29 


25 to 29 


75 


9S 


58 


lU 


45 


30 to 34 


70 


90 


33 


95 


34 


35 to 39 


72 


90 


31 


69 


21 


40 to 44 


59 


78 


37 


65 


12 


45 to 54 


49 


50 


30 


63 


19 


5^ to 64 


28 


33 


42 


42 


09 


65 to 99 


0 


0.4 


(«) 


(•) 


0. 16 



> 1961 Ggurcs on iMnthly caseloads do itot include estimates for tho Slate of Ma&aaehusetts. 

> Beo footnote 2 of table 2. 

> Base too smidl to compute. 

The widespread increase in participation^ however, appeflrs to have 
bad little effect on relative patterns* for botli 1967 and ig70| partici- 
pation rates are highest forlhe same demogiaphic and geographic 
groups. Female-headed families — especially those headed by younger 
temales, nonv^hites, cenird t^lty i^^dmtsi anti families located in we. 
Northeast and West — ^have maintained a higher probability of being 
on AFDC than thdr counterparts. This pattern is not unexpected and in 
general accords with the pattern of caseload growth over the decade* 
Albeit all geographic and demographic groups demonstrated hi^ 
rates of caseload growth between 1967 and 1970, these groups, non- 
whites exceptodi^* exhibited high rat^ of growth in the earlier part of 
the decade as well* 



^ The AFDC administrative statistics on race are very difficult to interpret 
given the volatile cluinges in the unknown category, ^<hich accoimtod for about 
10 percent of the growth in caseloads between 1967 and 1970, and t^ie incomplete 
data on the Latin American minority group* 
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That these proloivrjed, high rates of growth involvo siibstniithil 
absolute uiunbcrs is evidenced by the change in the distribution of tlio 
caseload over the decade. In 1961, 58 percent of the caseload was 
located in metropolitan areas, 38 percent was located in the Northeast 
and West, and 0^^ percent was female headed. By 1971, tl)c comjiarable 
statistics were 74 percent in metropolitan areas, 50 percent in the 
Northeast and West, and 78 percent female headed. The circum- 
scribed nature of the 1961-67 caseload increase is most dramatic for 
the place of residence characteristic. All of the new growth of the 
period can be accounted for by the growth within metropolitan areas. 

The high absolute levels of participation for central cities (118%), 
female heads under 25 (134%) non-wliites (106%), and tl^e West 
(106%) in 1970 suggest that for these groups saturation of the eligible 
])ool is being approaclied or has been attained. Such a conclusion, 
iiowever, should be treated as highly tentative, given the afore- 
mentioned i)roblems of deriving the detailed estini|it<js. The estimates 
for all fenmlc heads, on the other hand, arc more reliable since they 
make U]) a large proportion of the total estimate. Hence, they allow 
some slit^htly less tentative speculation regarduig future caseload 
growth. Thc*90 ])crcent level of participation for female heads in 1970 
IS a fairly reliable indication that a high T)ro])ortion of eligible female- 
headed lamiiies are now receiving AFDC benefits and that any 
substtmtial futiu*e growth from this gi'ouj) will have to come from the 
creation of new eligibles. 

To a limited extent, new eligibles appear to have pla^^ed a roll in 
caseload growtli between 1967 and 1970. In 1967, 2.2 million female- 
lieaded families were eligible for AFDC, while ap])roxiraatcly 1.4 
million received benefits some time during the year — leaving close to 
800,000 non-participants. But between 1967 and 1970 the number of 
female-headed recipient familieis increased by about one million, 
suggesting that at least 200,000 of the- total 531,000 "new eligiblas'' 
(see table 1) had to join the welfare rolls between 1967 ami 1970. 
Although the magnitude of creation indicated here is not overwhelm- 
ing, the issue is one of cnicial policy importance. 

That the structure of the AFDC i)rogram provides incentives for 
intact families to sj)lit and for single females to have illegitimate 
children is well documented.^ Although no definitive evidence exists 
to show that this is in fact happening, it is generally agreed that a 

1)rogram which ])rovides such incentives is undesirable. On the other 
land, new eligibles resulting from program changes that simply 
expand eligibility up the income scale or from mere population growth 
can hardly be \ncwed i\s disturbing. The figures in table 4 suggest 
that the expansion of income eligibility was the dominant phenonienon 
over the 1967-70 period; 

25 discussion, see The President's Commission on Income ]\faintcnance 

Programs, BacJt(;rdun<i Papers f U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970, pp, 
276-277. For more in depth analysis, see Elizabeth Durbin, Welfare Tncme and 
Employ$ncrU: An Economic Analysis of Fwnily Choice^ Pracger, New Yorlt, 1969. 
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Wliilc the ninnber of categoricall}'' eligible female-headed families 
below $6,000 increased by 180,000 between 1967 and 1970, tliose 
under SG,000 tliat were economically eligible for AFDC increased 
by 470,000 — accounting for 89 percent of the total increase in econonii- 
call}'' eligible fcniale-headcd families.^* In fact, the largest percentage 
and absolute increases in categorical eligibility — i.e., female-lieaded 
families with minor children regardless of income — occurred at the 
up])er end of the income scale where the incentives of AFDC are 
least likely to have an effect. Categorical eligibles increased by 74 
j)crccnt above $6,000 but by less than 6 ])ercent below $6,000. Even 
m absolute terms, the higher income grou]) accounted for 70 ])crcent 
of the overall increase in categorical eligibility. These figures suggest 
tliat the <louiinant ])henomenon accounting for tlie growth of AFDC 
eligibles between 1967 and 1970 was not the creation of female-headed 
families but rather exi)ansion of income eligibility. At the same time 
the figures do not ])rove the absence of a behavioral link between 
AFDC and the creation of female-headed families, as the aggregate 
data may conceal significantly difTerent statistical patterns for sub- 
grou])s of the total ])opulation. 

The aggregate data does, however, reveal some interesting changes 
in the income distribution below $6,000. The $1,000 through $4,000 
income classes e.xliibit absolute declines in the number of famiUes, 
while the 0 and $5,000 to $6,000 categories increased by 38 and 39 
percent respectively. One possible interpretation of these data is that 
a substantial number of female-headed families witli low incomes 
either unproved their ecoiioinic status and moved U]) the income scale 
or sto])ped working and went on welfare, since it seems reasonable 
to assume that most of tliose \vith no other income are receiving 
AFDC. Again the magnitude of the numbers involved is not lai'ge — 
205,000 new eligibles in tlie zero income class — but the issue is one of 
significant ])olicy concern. The implied trend is that female heads of 
fanxilies are choosing total de])endence on AFDC rather than com- 
bhiing work and welfare as was the uitent of the work incentive 
legislation of the 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act. Such a 
tentative hypotliesis is consistent with the observed trend in welfare 
caseloads. Although ciiseloads doubled between 1967 and 1970 there 
was no significant change in the pro])ortion of welfare mothers who 
worked. B}^ the end of 1970, 13.9 percent of welfare mothers were 
employed either full or part-time, up only 0.2 percentage points 
from tlie end of 1967.^' It should be emphasized that tliis interpretation 
of the data is ofltered here, not as a conclusion, but as a hypotliesis 
for future investigation. Without more detailed analj^sis it is impossible 
to describe with any precision the dynamics of the change being ob- 
served in the data. 

2* Note that the nicusuro of income being used hero excludes pulilic assistance 
iQConic. 

27 The 19G7 and 1971 AFDC studios show tliat in January of 1071, 13.0 percent 
of welfare mothers were employed either full or part-time up only 0.2 percentage 
points from the end of 1967. 
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Appendix A 

A COMPUTATIONAL MODKL FOR ESTIMATING AFDC ELIGIBLES 
Tnfi Basic Modkl for Data Yi«:aii 1970 

SKCTIOX I, SPKCIFICATIOX OP DATA BASK 

The basic mode! is speeifieally designed for tlie 1971 Current Population Survey 
tape files for data year 1970. Adaptions of tlie basie model to other data years are 
speeified in the Adaptions scetioii of the spoeifieations. All varial)le eodcs refer to 
tlie Codebook prepared by Lou Koenig of The Urban Institute, available 

at The urban Institute as woriking paper 718,2. 

SECTION H. GKXKIIAL SKQUICXCE OF THK CORE MODEL 

To he fully understood, this section should be reread after reading all other 
sections of the specifications. 

1. First check each CPS ]3rinmry, secondary, and sub-family for the presence of 
minor children as defined in Section III. 2. 

x» ^'r^^ !]">ior children arc present, then dctorminc if the family or persons within 
the family meet the criteria of one of the six different types of categorical units 
defined in Section IV, Determination of categorically eligible units should bo made 
according to the sequence outlined in Section IV. 

3. Next compute an annual jjayincnt for all tvijcs of categorical units except 
other related" child units {children living with relatives other than parents. See 

Section IV.5.) as directed by Section V.l. The payments calculations of SeetionV 
lire based on an annual aggregation of all variables and program parameters. 
Estimates for work related and child care expenses may bo included or excluded 
from these calculations for any one comjjutor run. Once the payments have Ijccn 
computed apply the full standard test of Section V.2 to all units that received a 
positive payment. The application of tho payments formula and the full standard 
tast will enable the identification of the following populations: 

0) Categorically eligible units that receive a positive paj-'mcnt. 

Categorically eligible units that receive a positive pajanent and are not 
screened out by the full standard test. 

(in) Categorically eligible units that receive a positive payment and are screened 
out by the full standard test. 

i'^'^in ^^^^2"*^^^''^' eligible units that do not receive a positive pajnnent. 

4. WJien the above procedures have been completed, the altoruativc method of 
calculating payments and tho fiill standard test described in Section VI will then 
be applied to the same set of categorical units. The payments calculations of 
Section VI disnggrcgate the annual variables and program parametars into two 
parts corresponding to the intra-year vaflatidifin the flow of jearnings of the dif- 
ferent types of categorical units. 

Because nf the dual pas'ments and full standard test of Section VI; some units 
may lo.se one payment but maintain the other. For tiaeso units total annual pa}^- 
ments must be recomputed after the full standard test to reflect the partial loss. 

Again, payments are calculated first and then the full standard tests are applied 
to all units, that reeeive a positive payment. These procedures will identify the 
following populations: 

(/) Categorically eligible units that reeeive a positive payment. 

(7O Categorically ehgible unite that reeeive a positive* payment and are not 
sci-ecned out by the full standard test. 

(iij) Categorically eligible units that receive a positive pavment but are screened 
out by tho full standard tests. * 

^'^') Cateprieally eligible units that do not reeeive a positive payment. > 

5. Next impute pa5^ments to all categorieallv eligible units that are comprised 
exclusively of "other related** children (defined IV.Sj as directed by Section VII.l. 
Then apply the eeononiie screen to the families with whoTn 'tbiey reside as described 
m Section VII.2. These procedures will enable the identification of the following 
populations: 

(0 All "other related** child units. 

(ii) All "other related** child units living with families that have limited re- 
sources as determined by the economic screen. • . 
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SKCTJO.V in. DI3FJ.\ITI0XS 

. 1. CPS primary fainilies, secondary families, and sub-families will all be 
• analyzed as .separate family units. 

2 The j)rst rofjujrenient of categorieal eligibility is that a faniilv contain at 
least one minor child. Ihc ])reelse dellnition of a minor ehild varies liv state 
jijainly on the basis of age and sehooJ attendance. A simpiificution of Wu'sc \-ari.a- 
o ^ P"^,^ i^li states in one of the two following categories: 

2.1 Minor children may he defined a.s own or other related (with respect to the 
fnmily head) never married children under 18. In terms of CPrSEO vurial)les this 
dohnititiu IS i\s folh)ws: 

For a primary family: 

(0 Own ;;!hildrcn of the ]jriinary family head under IS never married, not in a 
f?ub-fannly (23.13=04); 

(/V) Otiior relative of primary family head under IS, never married, not- in a 
sulwfaniily (23.13=l(i). 

For a secondary family: . 
*'oi^v?_^)7w ^^^^ soc(jndary family head under 18, never married 

^g('^) Other relatives of soeondnry family head under IS, never married (23.13= 

For a sulvfainily : 

iv) Own never married children under IS (23.13=15; 13). This defiuKidn will l)e 
states (11.14): Gwrgia- (5S); Mississippi f(i4); Missouri 
431; Alaska J^^); (51); Florida (5<)); Wi.sconsin (35); ConuecUcut 

. (1 0) ; Mmnesofca (41) ; South Dakota (45)*. 

Source: a.s. i:)ept. of Health, Educatiijn and Welfare, Social U eh abi Illation 
bervicc, A.ssistance Faynienta Administration, Characteristics of Stale Pnhlit: 
Assistance pans: (General Provisions-^Eligibilily, Assistance, Adminui ration, 1070 
L-dition, Washington, D.C. 

AHcrnativcly, minor children may be own or other related (with respect to 
the family head) never married children under IS and lS-^20 if attending school, 
in terms of CPSEO variables this definition is as follows: 
*or a primary family minor children are: 

(0 0\vii children of tho primary family head under IS, never married, not in a 
sub-family (23.13 = 04). 

(ii) Own children of tho primary family head IS and over, never married, not 
'""v,*" i''*Al?"''i^' (23.13=09) if ago is 18-^20 (23.31 = 18, 10, 20) and attendinj? 
school. Attending school will be determined by the following- method: worked 
part-year, part or full time because of school (24.34=4) or did not work last 
year because of school (24.35=3). 

snWanmy^ primary family head under 18, never married, not in n 

(/i») Other relative oi^ primary family head 18 and over, never marfied.''not in 

(23 34=4 S 35=3)^ ^' ^^"^^ (23.31 = 18, 19, 20) and attending school 

For a-soeondary family niicor children are: 

/o'i 1Q^o?^>f*^^■^''^^ seeondary family, head under 18, never married 

'-fajTll^^^S)^ secondary family head under IS, never married > 

^^her relatives of secondary family head 18 and over never married 
^ '^^H'^^^ix^^ ^SC IS 18-20 (23.31 = 18, 10, 20) and attending school (24.34=4 
or 24.00=3), ox 
For a sub-family: 

(23^3^ 1^^^ 13)^^^^^^^" sub-family head, never married, and under 18 

CPS^m? (S^s4«o?x!ll.)**** ^^"^^ assigned because they are not ideatI0ed in the 
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This definition applies to the following States (11.14): 

Arizona (SG) Utah (87) 

W. Virginia (55) 

Idaho (82)* Wvoniiiig (83)* 

Kansas (47) D C (53) 

Maine (1 1) * ^^^y jcrgcy (22) 

Maryland (;)2) California (03) 

Massachusetts (14) Alabama (G3) 

Michigan (34) Illinois (33) 

Nebraska (4G)* • iMontana (81)* 

>o^^^ ^^^^ Washington (91) 

C3J) ^ Vermont (13)* 

Oregon (92) North Dakota (44)* 

Pcmisylvania (23) • Louisiana (72) 

^»odo Island (15) New Hampshire (12)* 

bouth Cai-olina (57) New iNIexieo (85) 

reuncssec (02) Virginia (54) 

lexas (/4) * Colorado (84) 

Kcntueky (61) ' . Indiana (32) 

Nevada (88)* North Carolina (56) 

Oklahoma (73)^ ^ Iowa (42) 

Arkansas (71) 

Source: Same as for subsection 2.1 above. 

3. 
Del , 
Mass. 

Okla _ 

W. Va. (.5:5). 

Sourec: Same ns for sub-scetion 2.1 above. 
4. The nine census divisions are: 

ni\^ 1^7 n-^^^^^^^^^^ (11)*, New Hampshire (12)* Vermont (13)* Mass. 

(14), It. I. (ly), Conn. (IG). * 

(ii) Middle AUanlic: N.Y. (21), Peiin. (22), N J. (23) 

^.^'%Prt:^%<^t^flk']&.^''^ ^- 

i''i\^"^h^''"/''^'''>^''»^^^^^^ Tenn. (62), Miss. (64), Ala. (63). . 

(v) Wcsl Snuih Cmlrai: Okla. (73), Ark. (71), 'tcsas (74), La. (72). 
(viyEad i\orlh CcM Ohio (31), Ind. (32), 111. (33), Wis. (35). - 

(4§'*yM5a^"3l)?t"'l3af "m4)^ (42), Mo. (43), Kan's. (47)^, Ncbr. 

c^"i^y'i:::i^t "i^-^^-^^- ^<^'^°m^ov. m*, utah (S7), 

(/X) Pflc^yjf.- \Viislv.'.(<)i), Orcg. (9i2), Calif. (03), Alaska (94)* Hawaii (95). 
a. A.clun.s:^A(lults arc all persons not cla.ssificd as minor children includinc all 
unrelated individuals. ° 
ft. Raec: White (23.32=1.4) ; Non-white (23.32=^2, 3, 5, 6). 

(1 2^!^^'=) ,°'/of in'ITm ^"^^^ '^'^''^^^ '^''y 

(lf'l3=3)"wSll 13^y^" (11.13=1),- North Central (11.13=2), South 

SECTION IV, CATEGORICAL EIiIGIBlLITr 

1. Fcinale headed units: If a family eontains minor ehildren, the head is female 
then the head and all own and other related minor ehildren eonstitute a eate- 
gpneally eligible AFDC unit. All other persons in the family arc excluded. Call 
these units AJjDC-FH. : 

CP*S file! (See M^ctbn'xfll.)"'** been assigned because they aie not Idcntmea In tie 




o 
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2. Unemployed father units: If a fain.Uy eon tains minor children, lives in a 
state with un AFDC-UP program, and the head is a nmle eligible for the AFDC- 
UP program then the head, spouse, and all own and other related minor children 
constitute a eategorieally eligible AFDC unit. All other persons in -the family 
are excluded. Call these units AFDC-UP. 

2.1 Fathers will be considered eligible for the AFDC-UP jjrogram if they 
worked part-year (24.33-4, 3) and the reason for part-year work was looking 
(24.34= 1), They must also have worked less than 40 weeks last year (24.31-2, 3, 

3. Incapacitated father units: If a family contains minor children, ond the 
head is a male who fits the definition of an incai)aeitated father then tho h<»aci, 
spouse, and all own and other related minor children constitute a eategorieally 
eligiljle AFDC unit. All other persons in the family are excluded. 

3.1 If the father works zero weeks (24.31 = 1) because of illness (24.35=1) 
, he will bo considered incapacitated. Call those units AFDC-IFi. 

3.2 If the father worked part-year (24.33=3, 4) because of illness (24.34=2) 
and weeks worked is lesp than 40 (24.31 = 2, 3, 4) he is eonsirf^-cd incapacitated. 
Call these units AFDO-IF2. 

, 4. Male headed single parent units: If the family contains minor children and 
tlic head is a male with no spouse present f23.37=l, 3, 5, G, 7) then the head 
and all own or related minor children constitute a categorically eligible AFDC 
unit. All other jjcrsons in the family are excluded. Cull those units AFDC-SP. 

5. Other related child units: If a family contains at least one other related 
minor child and is not catcgoricajly eligible under rules 1-4, tlien tho other related 
minor children, by themselves, constitute a categorically eligible AFD(D unit. 
Call these units AFDC-RC. 

SECTION V. ANNUAL PAYMKNTS FOUMUbA AND FULL STANDAIID TKST 

1. Payments Formula: o 

Subject to the constraint that if P>M set P^M, and if P<0 set P=0. 
1.1 Where the variables P, K«, >*•, Tr^K, CCJ?, wj, «2 are defined as follows: 

P is tho annual AFDC payment computed tin the basis of an annual accounting 
period. 

K« is the sum of annual unearned income less pi;blic assistance (p.a.) over all 
iftcmbcrs of the AFDC filing unit. For each persor/ annual unearned income less 
p.a. is the sum of CPSEO variables 25.14, 25.15, 25.17, and 25.13. 

y« is the sum of earned income of the head and spouse (if present). For each 
person earned income is the sum of CPSEO variables 25.11, 25.12, and 25.13. 

WRE ELTid CCE represent estimates of work related expenses and child care 
expenses for weeks worked. TT/gJS and are estimated only if K« is positive. 
The estijnating procedures for WEE and CCE may vary by lype of categorical 
unit md by the method of calculating payments. Precise rules for estimating 
WRE and CCE are outlined in Sections IX and X. 

ui and Ti2 are paiameters which may be set equal to 0 orl so that the model has 
the option of inciuding or excluding estimates for WRE and CCE. 

1 .2 The program parameters r**; p, r", F^, M, and S arc defined as follows: 

r** is the budget deficit reduetjon rate . 

p is the state standard reduction rate 
: jS is the s^te full standard which varies by family size 
, t« is the tax rate on earnings, which has a value of *67 
. is the earnings disregard which h^ ah annual value of 360 

M is the state maximum payment which varies by f am ily size 

The values of the prograiii parameters r'', p/ S and M for 1970 are given in 
Section XSV, Tables 1,11, and III. Hulc for estimating S by family size arc out- 
lined in Section XII. 

2. Full Standard Test 

All categorical units that receive a positive payment according to the formula 
above will then.be subjected to the full standard, test. Application of tho fuU 
standard test is in effect a* more stringent economic screen than the pajan^nts 
formula.- The population of categorical eligibles that receives a jDOsitive payment 
and passes the full standard test should b^e smaller than the population that 
itjceivcs positive pajTnents. Apply the full standard test as follows: If S > y*+max 
(0, y«-^Mi WRE—Uii CCE) for 5 given unit, the unit passes the test. WREmd 
CCE may be included or excluded but the treatment must be. consistent with the 
payments formula. 

erIc 
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SKCTION VI. I»Ain-Vi:;\n IWVM i:\T.S l-01lMUIi.\S AND FULL ST.\NU.\IU) TKftTS 

The pari-vear pnymenls fonnuhilion involves cnleiilations for diiteronl parts 
of llie year dej)endinj5 on Ibo work cxj>crit jvc i>f the head or sj)oUiie of the cate- 
gorical unit. Two diitcrent methods of eoinputiiig payments will be employed 
dopendiiig on the type (^f eategorienl unit. For A^^'DC—FH^ AFDCSP and 
AFDC-IFi separate ]KiynKMUs caicuhititjiis :md full stanri.'ird tcst.s will be applied 
for weeks \vi irked (It )' and weeks not wojkod fA'H) of the principal earner- 
defined as the head for APDC-FII and AFDC-HP and the wife for AFDC-lFi. 
Tliis method is described in Seetion I below and shall be tern\ed the weeks 
worked caleulations." 

For AFDC-UP and AFDC-JF^ pay mentis oaleulations and means te.^t will be 
made only for that portion of tlie year that the unit are categorieally eligible. 
Cale^^oricnl eligibility (s{:C Section 111) for the.se units is determined by weoks 
not wf)rked of tlie jirineipal earner— delined iis the head in both cases. Thii? 
method is descniied in See t ion 2 below and :i^hall be termed "weeks-" eligible 
ealc'nlatifjns." 

J. 'J'iie "weeks worked ealeulation'' involves separate i)ayments for weeks 
worked (IK) a!id weeks not worked {NW) as determined in Seetion VII. Tlio total 
annual .-VF DC pa.nnent is represented by the following formula: P* = /\-f/^2 

Where: i^* is the amiiial AFDC payment eoniimted on the ba.sis of a ])art-year 
aeeounling period. 

is the payment for weeks worked. 

p2 is the payiJient for weeks not worked. 

1.1 \Veok.s Worked Payment Formula 
\V(;eks worked (IF) refers t<> the j>nneiple earner^^head fur AFDC-FII and AFDC- 
mnls, but spcmse for AFDC-JFj units. In the latter ease, if spouse is absent 
set 1F=:0 and henec AMr=r>2, suppressing the weeks worked ealeulations. 

= H (up^-a}*"*~ma.x[0, r- ( K'-o V^) - wi WHB-u. CCE]) 

Snhjeet to the eonstraint.s that if — 
Pi>aM set Pi-aM and if Pi<0 sot /^i = 0. 

Where: 

7/"* is nnoarnod income as defined abo\-e exeept all unemployment insuranee 
(UJ) of jjrineipal earner — as determined in .Seetion A7 — is excluded. 

If is earnings of the prineipul earner. 

if irieludcd, should be estimated for the IF of the family earner. 

CCE, if Included, should beeslinnited for AFCIJ-FH and ^FjDC-iS/-' units only 
as uutlined in vSeetion -V. 

■ 1.2 \Veek.s Not- Worked Pavinents Formtila: A=r'' [pS- y"*]-UJ) 

Subject to thu constraints that if Pi^ {l — u)M tivX p2^ {l — a)M and if /-'2<().set 

Whore: Uf is total .'unonnt f)f unemplovment in.suranee of faniil\* eainer. 

1.3 P* before full standard test. 

Compute P* mi basis of estimates of Pj and Pj obtained from see's 1,1 and 1.2. 
fll)<>ve. 

1.4 Weeks Worked Full Standard Test Unit passes the full standarri te.st if: 
«*S?>ar"*^-^la^:(0,y'•-^^, WUE-m CCB) 

l..-i Weeks Not-Worked Full >Standard Test 
The unit passes if: 

■ J .f) P* after the full standard test 

Because of the dual ])ayinents and full stanadrd tests of this seetion, the full 
standard tests may screen out one i>aymciit but not the other. To relleot this 
p{)ssiblc reduetion, P* must be reeomjnned after the appVieation of the fuU .standard 
tests. In this reeomputatiou Pj and/or !?2 should bo set equal to zero if the unit 
fails the eorrcsponding full standard test. P*' = Pi-f Pz 

Where: P*' is the annual AFDC paj^ment eomputed on the basis of a part year 
accf>unting period, after the full standard test.s. 

Pi and/or P2 is set equal to zero if the unit fails the eorresponding full standard 
test. 

2. The "weeks eligible caleulatiou" involves a payments* ealeulatiou for 
AFDG-UP and AFDC-IF. units for the weeks not worked (NWII) of the prineipal 
earner/head. Where NWu eorresjx»nds to the number of weeks these units arc 
eateg'oncally eligible. J5eeau.sc of the "worked, less than 40 weeks" requirement 
for categorical eligibility (.see Seetion 111) A' IF// must be >12. 
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2.1 Pa\-in(Mits Formula: 

r*^r'i{hpS-hY-*-Ul-~uvA:i [n,rfcy>„-6y'0 - WRE]) Subject to ihc 
cnnsfrauit that if P*>6.1/sct P* = hM and if /^*<0 set /'* = 0. 

Where: F* is the annual AFDC payment l)ased on part-year eoniptilation?. 
w if3 the fraction of the ^'car that the j)rineipal earner did not work i.e. fracti^ni of 

yenr unit is eligible. b==^^~}^^''^ 

Y"* is the iniits annu-il unearned income excludii^g U! of ]>rincinal earner/ 
Jicad. 

(// Is the total annual Ul of jmncijial earner; c is the pnjportion cjf Iho wife's 
uniiiial t'.arninfif; that will be counted as earjied during the weeks eliirible. 

0=1 if ir«,<Anr„, but ^ 

-e = X\V,;/VV„ if W,. > NW,/. 
where \V,p is wife's weeks wcjrked. 

V,/ is thrlotal aimiuil earninn;s of the wife WllR, if included shnitld be esliiiiated 
for W,r or NW// whichever is le.^s. 

CCK are not allowed f<jr tlii.s types of unit. 

2.2 Fiill Standard Test 

Unit i){is.ses the full standard test if 1)S > by"* Uf max (0, cv./ — Ut 

Will-:). ' » .w I 

siicrro.v yir. i:t:oNOMjc tukatmicnt of ui;i>ATi:ri cniijj uvirs (afiiohc) 

The eennnmio Irejrtninnt of AKDC-KC units is unique from that of other 
iinit.s — the ]niyn\cnts formulas and full sinndard tests oullined in the previiuis 
socli(ms will not be npplied to AFDC-R(' units. 
I^Uher: 

1. I Ul put (Mo all AKDCM?C units an avernge ojiyment which varies hv census 
oiyislon and number of ohildren. Se(^ Secticm XIV, Table IV for a schedule <if 
averjiK'' payments for 1^)70. 

2. To scimi out .\KOC-UC payments to units that reside with hij;lier uicouio 
fainili(»d the folhnvinfr ecoimmie screen will he a|)pljed to the relative families — 
oountinff tho other rrlated children and their unearned inccunc as part of the 
fiunily and family inerune respect ivcly. 

2.1 Apply tlie annual payirients fo'nuula nf Seetl(ni V i<> the fMmilv (family in 
Irrins of CPS deliniticUis) with whom t he AK1)C-KC unit resides, Coilnt Y" of all 
fandly tiieml>rr.s but V* rjf oidy adults i.e. exclude V' nf any minor children. 
l\s(irruite WlU^ for the weeks worked (W) of the adult who' had the greatest 
iiumher f»f weeks w<jrked. N,j CCK are allowed. The nuniher of AFDOIIC units 
Jivin;; with families who receive positive payments according to these calculalions 
!jr<jyirh-s a nMtgh inoasnre of the prriportion of all AFDC-UC n'nits that are in 
iiuiuicial need. 

SKCTio.v VI u. hKTi:iniiN*ATro,v OK wr.nKS woiiKKu (w) A,\a wi:i;ks .not wouKim 

(xvv) 

1. \V will he determined by midpfdnls of the CPSKO variable (2t,:51) for weeks 
worked hist year, according to the following schedule: 



^'■alue of 24.31 Wocks worked Mi<lpoiia 
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1- ^ n____ 0 

2.,... _ ] tn ]:{ 7. 0 

- 14 to 20 " 20. 0 

4- 27 to xi, 0 

•'>- - 4(Mo 47 43. a 

- - - 48 to 40 48. 

7 , oO to 52 ^ i 52. 0 

S - - Full year 52. 0 

» Ai bluarily set midpoint c(iual to 62 to prevent part-year calculations for persons who worked 50 to 52 

WOCKS. 

2, XW is Hiniply 52- W. 
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SKCTION IX. IMPUTATION OK WOliiC KliLATlID IJXPliNSKS (wUK) 

1. Kstiuijitiiig procedures for !inniial i):iy?nonls calculations of Sc'ctioii V. 
If 1" i}3 pusilive iinputu Willi us folJaws: 

02 

WliiM-o: M WUr:, is till* jivcnii^o inonthly WRK for C(*iisu.s divi.sioii i ns r<«prtrto<l 
by Iho 19/1 AKDC; Survey. S(^c. S.-tMion XIV, 

T;ihl(; V for a scUccliiU^ of .MWUK by ei'ns\\s division. 

\y i.s llu; wroks workcsd of tho lu'iul or sjjous^j wliichovcM* i.s i;n\-itc!r. 

(.SL'(^ Section VII for liiulliod of d(^lcrininiiig niunuricul vjiliiu of \\.) 

•J. Kstlmatiiitr proccdnrrs for " Wck.s workc^l cjUcMdiUioii.s" uf Section VI 1 If 
JV^I'll^"^*' iiniJiilo Will-: .-is :Ui0V(^ excei^l W rofcrs to svook.s worked of li<;;id for 
AT JJO-Ml !ind AFDC-SP and to weeks worked of spon^^e for AKJ)C-IF,. 

4. Kstiiniittn«r j)rocednres for "we(!ks eli^iljle ealcuJat ions'* of .Section VI. 2. 

If \' of .s7m«.s(.- is positive, \\n\)\\W. WRIC ms jdjiivo oxecjpt W is weeks worked of 
spouse or N\V// M-hichever is less. 

siX'TJON X. imp:;tation ok rjiiiLn c.un: i:xjM:.Nsr..s (ecu) 
Iinp!it<^ CCIC if: 

r^rV?'^^^^"^ AFDC-FII or AF J)C-SP (i.e. no other types of units will be nllowcd 

(//) Unit is a primary family (i.e. sub-f:iniilies and seeondrtry families will not be 
allowed COJC). 

(iti) Unit, lijis eliildrcn under 12. 

iiv) There is no adult present in tlio household (census dofinition) who worked 
zero weeks last year (24.31 = 1). 

Tor both the animal (Sec. IV) iuu\ i)art-vear (Sec. V) pavjnenis and full standard 
tests: 

g^j,_. (MCClw Xl2) . 
52 

Where: MCCi!:,. is average nnonthly child care oxponse.s for census division i. 

t ^ ^A'I;V*^"..vJx ' ^ MCCK hy census division ns report nd Ijv 

the 11)71 Al'DC Survej'. 

W is weeks worked of head. 

RI'CTIO.N* XI, ALLOCATION OF TTM:.\HNKn JNrnMK SOUnCK D TO UN KM I'M) YM KXT 

iNst;H.\NCi: 

b If 2."). 1 7 (Unearned Ineol!u^ Source 1): iincmplovinent insurance, workmen s 
erunpensation, gfivernuient employee's pension, and veteran's payments) equals 
0, ilien the* doUar amount r»f unejupkjyimMit in.«;nranc<i equals 0 also. 

2. If 2r).l7 equals a positive aujount and 20.111 (variable whicii designates 
detaded sources of unearned income) cqnals 7 (nnemplovmcnt in.'^uranee) and not 
4 (KovernnAcnUwployee's pen.sions), A (workmen's compensatitni), or<i (veteran\s 
I)ayments), then the dollar amount of uneniplovinent insurance equals the full 
j)osiiiv€; amount of 20.17. 

:i. If 25.17 equals a positive amount and 25. HI equals 7 and 4, 5 uv C^ or any 
'•ombin.'ition of 7 and the latter tlnve, then the dijilar amount of uncnq)lr>vmcnt 
insuraiice will he determined as follows: 

^0., ^'^'^'^-^ = 7 and 4, then 17% of $ amcnint of 25.17 is dcsisnatcci UI. 
i» = 7 iind 5, then 4^% <u $ amount of 25.17 is desij^nateci UI. 

ini) If 2r>.l!> = 7 and (i, then r,i% of .S am<junt of 25.17 is desi^^nated UI. 

(iv) If 25.M1 = 7, 4 and 5, then 14% of $ ani<amt of 20.17 is designated UI. 

= 'i ^ Jind (J, tlien ir>% of $ amount of 25.17 ii^ designated UI. 

it'O If 2;jJ0 = 7, 5 and (i, th(Mi of S nniount of 25.17 is designated UI 

iru) If 20.19= 7, 4, 5, and 0, then 12% of $ amount of 25, 17 is designated UI. 

I he above percentages were d<?tenm*ned by taking the ratio of the annual moan 
nnt^nployment in:Miranee ])ayment to Uie amu of the annual mean pavments <»f 
tli(^ various condjlnalions of types of Source I) unearned hicmne. r<fr e^•an^pl<', if 
the codes of variahle 25.1'j indicate the receipt of miemplnviMi'nt insuran<?e {V), 
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govcnunont pcnKions (4) and workmen's Cfimpcnsation (5), then the annunl 
mean paj^mcntB of unemployment insurancoi government }>cnsion8, and workmen's 
eompensation were summed and the annual mean uncmplo^'mcnt insurance 
payni(mt is computed as u i>crccntage of that sum. The resulting percentage is 
then applied to the positive dollar amount of variable 25.17 to determine the 
proportion to bo allocated to unemployment insuranoe. The mean payments in 
1970 for each type of Source D income were: 

Unemployment Insurance =$2,026 

Workmen^ Compensation ==600 

Government Pension8»575 

Veterans Paymonts=804 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Bulletin Annual Statistical Supplement 1069." U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

8KCTI0N XII. K8TIMATI0N OP STATE BTANDAUDS BY ABSISTANCB UNIT SIZE 

Given published data for monthly values of S by states for assistance units 
for size 2 and 4, annual values of S by states for assistance units of size 3, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 0, and 10 will be estimated as follows: 

Sa=(S-«+(k-'4)Ai)'12 

where: 

8ik is annual S for state i and family size k. 

S"*,'! in monthly S for state i and family size 4, ' 

k is family sizes 3 and 5-10> 

A < is an estimate of state i's increase in monthly S for each additional person in 
the assistance unit. 
Estimate An as follows: 




where S">a is monthly S for state i and family size 2. 
Values of S"*si 8% and A by states are given in Section XIV, Table II. 

SECTION Xm. ALIiOGATfON OF POPULATION TO UNlDBNTtPtED STATES (STATES 

WXTH CODE 99) 

Because the CPS does not specify state codes for the residents of eleven states, 
the following procedures were devised to randomly allocate families to specific 
states on the basis of population. Population percentages reflect the distribution of 
population in 1970, as reported hy w Stalisiical Abstract of the United States 1971, 
mie 12, p. 14. ^ 

A. Maine. Vermont, New Hampshire. 

If a f conily liven in the Northeast region (1 1, 13 « 1) and the etftte QOde is 99 (Maine, 

New Hampshire, and Vermont) randomly assdgn; 

L 46 % of such families to Midne and assign the state code 11, 

2. 34% of such families to New HampsnTre and assign the atate code 12. 

3. 20% pf such families to Vermont and assign the state code 13. 

B. South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska. 

If a family lives in the North Central region (11,13«2) and the state code is 09 
(South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska) randomly assign: 

1. 22% of such families to North Dakota and assign the state code 44. 

2. 24% of such families to Sou^h Dakota and assign the state code 45. 

3. 54% of aueh families to Neb|«ska and assign the state code 46. 

C. Montaim, Idaho. Wyomingi Nevada, and Alaska. 

If ^ familyiUves in tno West r^on (1 L 13»»4) and the state code is 99 (Montana, 
Idaho, Wyiymimr, Nevada; Alaska) randomly assign: 

1. 28% of fiuon families to Montana and assign the state code 81. 

2. 28% of taqh families to Idaho and assign the state code 82. 

3. 13% of suob ffldof^lies te Wyoming and asmgn the state code 83. 

4. 19% of siich fai^es to Nevada and assign the state code 8S.\ 
5. 12% of auch families to Alaska and assign the state a)de 94, 
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SKCTION XIV. DATA TAHLKS VOll 1970 

Taimj: I. — Values of i"^ andp by Slafc as of Jxd'u 1070 (r^ (ind p do not vary by family 

size) 



stilt u 



Alabnina 0,35 1.0 

Aljwkn 1.0 1.0 

Aii7oim .«5 1.0 

Arkansjis 1.0 1.0 

CrtUfonhu 1.0 1.0 

Colorado 1. 0 j.o 

Coiuioetlcut 1.0 1.0 

Delawarc 1. 0 i.O 

District of ColuniWii... 1. 0 .75 

Klorlilu .r.O 1.0 

(}uon;Ia._ , 1.0 1.0 

Hawrtll 1.0 1.0 

lilalio 1.0 1.0 

Illinois 1.0 1.0 

liuliaiia 1.0 1.0 

Iowa .812 1.0 

Kansas 1.0 1.0 

Kentucky .87 l.O 

LouIrfiiiJUi -51 1.0 

Maine 1.0 1.0 

Marvlmul 1.0 1.0 

MikSsacliiiR'tts 1.0 1.0 

.Miclilsiui 1. 0 1.0 

Minnesota 1.0 l.O 

Mississippi .3 1.0 

Missouri 1.0 1.0 



State 



Montniia , 

Nolmuska 

Nevada , 

N'ew Hanipsliln!. 

New ivrsey 

Xew* .Mexico 

New York 

Nortii Caroliriu.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Okiulioma 

Oregon 

I'onasylvania 

Rliodo island... 
Soutti Carolitia.. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VlrRlaln 

WasldriRton 

West Virginia 

Wiscoiiiin 

Wyomlnp 



1.0 


1.0 


l.U 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.80 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.78 


.H5 


1.0 


1.0 


.80 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.7.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 




1.0 


.yo 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 


.52 


1.0 




1.0 


1.0 



Soujco: Tables 2 and 3 of ".State Muxhnuins and Otlier Methods of Llmltlnf; Money Payiaent.s," NCSS 
r<}port U-3 (10/70). Published by the U.S. Department of Healtli, Education, and Welfare, National ("enter 
for Social SUUistics. 



Table II.— Values of S«2, S"*<, and A by States for 1970 



state 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connucticut 

] Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

OeorRia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaa«:as 

Kontneky 

honisiuna 

Maine 

Maryhnid 

Massuci\uscUs 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



S«4 



148 


230 


41.0 


300 


400 


50.0 


mi 


2.W 


40.0 


122 


170 


27.0 


289 


432 


76.6 


153 


235 


41.0. 


1.>U0 


330 


66. 0 


isi 


287 


63.0 


ISl 


2S0 


49.6 


143 


223 


40.0 


148 


2as 


30.0 


189 


263 


37.0 


205 


272 


33.0^* 


228 


282 


27. 0 


203 


322 


6S.0 


ISO 


300 


57.0 


IfKI 


267 


60.5 


15f> 


•m 


61.0 


130 ' 


213 


41.6 


205 


3}'.) 


72.0 


1S3 


302 


5fJ.6 


•210 


311 


W.0 


181 


2<j3 


41.0 


302 


'£f.) 


48. 6 


1G8 


232 


32,0 


230 


325 


47.6 



State 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New lianipshire.. 

New* Jersey 

New* Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina... 

North iJakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OroRon 

Peutisylvanla 

Rhode island 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washlnglou 

West Virginia 

Wi.'jconsin.. 

Wyoming... 



Q^4 



143 


250 


63.5 


236 


330 


47.5 


220 


317 


48.fi 


221 


291 


3n.fi 


234 


347 


60.fi 


135 


203 


34.0 


219 


33U 


68.fi 


147 


184 


18.5 


192 


284 


46.0 


173 


258 


42.5 


141 


218 


38.5 


ISO 


281 


50.5 


218 


313 


47.6 


202 


2ri3 


30.5 


1*23 


19S 


37.5 


220 


300 


40.0 


142 


217 


37. 5 


150 


239 


44.5 


182 


217 


44.5 


241 


327 


43.0 


19G 


279 


41. 5 


2'>8 


303 


37.5 


180 


2ri5 


39.5 


189 


265 


33.0 


177 


277 


60.0 



Source: Table 3 of "OAA and APDCr "Standards for Basic Needs for Specified Types ot Asslstauce 
Groups"; July 1970; NCSS Report D-2 (7/70), U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



'I'.Mii.i: HI. — Slate tiioiUhly^ 



16C 

maximums {M) by number of persons 
unit for 1970 



i/i asiifsf ana] 



StlUC 



1 


o 


3 


4 


5 


0 


< 


S 




10 


.■id 


SO 


]]() 


110 


170 


170 


170 


170 


170 


170 




175 




275 


325 


375 


425 


475 


525 


526 


M 


•n 


JUI 




121 


131 . 


141 


14H 


14ti 


140 


UH 


Hi'J 


21 J 


253 


2!«J 


320 


345 


3(»3 


370 


3S2 




1!>i 


235 


27S 


321 


352 


3S3 


41 1 


445 


47«) 


IL'5 


137 


]■}'.» 


U\] 


171 


IHI 


I'.O 


2iH) 


20H 


21 S 


Tl 


HlJ 


133 


ir,-t 


lt)l 


104 


KVl 


lt»l 


llii 


KVi 


KKJ 


IL'.") 


130 


175 


20(1 


225 


250 


275 


3<W) 


325 






320 


320 


320 


320 


320 


320 


320 


3211 


:<{ 


imt 


H2 


175 


2(IS 


241 


274 


'M\7 


310 


373 












*.Hj 


lOS 


10> 


lus 




W) 


105 


130 


155 


ISO 


205 


230 


255 


2S0 


3(15 


im 




170 


2(M 


230 


2«W 


2«.»0 


3J0 


a.'io 


3sa 


*J(JO 




200 


200 


2(10 


200 


200 


200 


2))0 


2'Kl 


141 


ISO 


21S 


24'J 


2s3 


30<1 


332 




3.'i3 


353 




113 


120 


115 


101 


101 


101 


1(11 


101 


10] 


ris 


lO.-i 


ISO 


214 


241 


274 


2'»!» 


315 


331 


347 


3()f> 


305 


305 


3fi5 


3^ 


305 


305 


305 


305 


3i)5 




IS'J 


182 


182 


1S3 


IbJ 


]h2 


1S2 


1S2 


1,S2 


IU3 


-27 


227 


244 


244 


244 


2(il 


2!)1 


201 


201 



Alitbiunu 

Muskii 

Arkiiiiwiff 

Culffoi'uia 

C'oIoi'jmIo 

DflllWIIlt! 

i Jroi Kia 

IndiiUiJi 

ICrnliicky. 

Mniiu* 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

N«*l>i'!\ska 

Si'W Mexico 

Oklaltotiui 

IVoiUiSSUd 

VU\h 

MiKiniii ^ 

Wt'Sl- VirKinlii 

WyorniiiK 



1 Multiply by 12 to obtain annual values. 

Tai^lk IV. — Average monthly paymnUii for AFDC-liC vnii&for 1070 



All 

akik;- 



AFDC-UC units by ilw luimber of chil<li'«n in unit 



CtMisns division 


units 




1 




3 


4 


5 


0 or men u 


New Knclaiul 


113. Ot 


1 72. 


4ti 


1 110.03 


1 152. 24 


I 17H.'.i4 


I 220. r.5 


> 213. 11 


Middlo AtJnntio 

V.ix^l Xortli ( Vntriil , . , 


13it. 15 




10 


154. 82 


» 1K5.'>7 


» 2H».81 


1 2ti!». 54 


1 2(10. 33 


US. 2«l 


55, 


01 


OS 


I 131.30 


1 155. 20 


M!i0.3'» 


> 1.S3. Sll 


W(tst Xortlj Central 


H!*. 13 


55. 


01 


70. 13 


111. OH 


» 140. 70 


1 172. 


» 100.7') 


South Atlmith' 


70. 47 


43. 


16 


74. OS 


104.27 


> 111.32 


1 13fi. .50 


» 131. Si 


Kast Sotitli Central 


52. 31 


37. 


18 


50.00 


I Oil. '.H 


» S2. ThJ 


1 101.33 


> 'r7. S7 


Wtmt Soutli Central 


M. Ifi 


3t». 


05 


i 55. 17 


I 72. 3S 


»H5. 55 


» 101. Ml 


» 101.33 


Mountain 


1)0. 00 


51 1. 


70 


02. 


» 121. 0I» 


» 143.12 


1 175. 50 


» 1 01*. 50 




12^1. 85 


81. 


12 


137. 38 


iMK.li'.l 


I I'C. 22 


1241.81 


> 233, 58 


Total 


yo. S5 


47. 


7'.) 


«2. 54 


121.42 


143. 51 


175.% 


IG'.i. 117 



1 Theso data \verr> ftstinuitwl by niakiOR the ratio of the avorape payment ftir a unit of a piven sizo and 
ocnsns division to tlie avci-Jipe payment for all units of ihe.'ioine ceujjiis division etiual tothennalopous ratio 
for tlie whole United States. 

Source: Adaptwl from tahloS2or"FlndinRsorihD 1071 AVDC Stmly. Pt. II. Finant'lul Circunislanct't=/' 
U.S. Department of Health, Kducatioii, and Welfaiv, NCS»S, Jan. 12, 1^72. 

Tabli: V. — Average monthly WRE and average monthly CCE by Census Division 

for 1970 



Census division 



MWRE 



MCEE 



New Knpland 

Middle Atlantic 82.70 

Kjist nortli-centnd ^3-1' 

West norili-oentral 

South Atlantic 34.3b 

Kast ."^outli-eentriil - 

West .<otith'cenlral 

Mountain 

raclHc Wl.iiS 



83.16 
74.40 
OS. 34 
OK. oy 
4 a 7S 
43. <*3 
I 47. 07 



2. 40 



» Do not impute any CCE to States hi the. mountain census division. 

Sourcv: T»}»le 72 in "Findinps of the p.»71 AKDC Survey, pt. II, '•Financial Circumstances.* 
Depijrtniont of Jleahli, Kdueation, and Welfaro, NSCC, Jan. 12, li'72. 



U.S. 
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An.\rTiON- OK tiii, B.asic Modkl to Pugg ham Yi:.\u 10(i7 

Tlio fi)H'ciiio:itions below outline section by suction tlu' chiiUiics whieli ninst 1h; 
iiijuic to tlu'. Hmhic Moclcl (spccilicd for pro'j!;rsiin yenr 107U) to csUniiito AKOC 
digililcs for HHu. T\w.<m diJiii^cs Jini incorporated into the mrulr-l ;ts o[)tions ."-o 
the revised model h;is tijc i;jipMl>ilit y to estimates eligil>les for \\h\7 and J!)7U. 

sKCTioN' I. .sPi:ciKic.\rioN or i>.\t,\ n.\<\: 

19GS CPS riipo for income data year 10G7. 

SICCTION n, OCNKIIAI. SKQUKNCK OK THi: COIIU MODKI. 

S(Hinenco of the model is nncliani^od for 1907 except, eliminate the full stjiudjvrd 
hsts from both the amuial and ]>a.rt year calculations. Tlie full j? tan r lard test \v;is 
not in cfTect for i^rojsrani year 1907. 

SKCTIOX III, i)i:kinition.s 
Delinitious an* unchanged with the folio in?; exceptions: 

1. New cljtssification of stntes by the two a\ it irn at ive dcfinitious of minor children. 
Definition 2.1 from Section lit of tbo Basic Model: .Maskji (94); .\nzona (80); 

Delaware (.'>!); Florida (:)9) ; Georgia (r)S); Idaho (<S2)*; Mi.ssissippi (04); Mis- 
.souri (4:^): Xevjida (SS)*; Bo\Uh Dakota (4'))*. 

Delhiitiou 2.2 from Section III of the Basic Model : .Mahama {(\?>) : .\rk;mfias (71) ; 
California (O.S) ; Colorado (S4) ; Connecticut (10); District of Coluniliia (ri.'l): 
Hawaii (9.5); Iowa (42); Kansas (47) : Kentucky (01): Louisiana (72); Maine (11)*; 
Maryland (.52); Massachusetts (14); Michifjian (34); Minnesota r4l); Nehraskn 
(40); Xew lTanii)shirc (12)*; New Jersey (22); New Mexico (8.")): Xe\y York (21): 
Ohio (.31); Oklaboma (7.3); Oregon (92); Pennsylvania (2.'^); South Carolina (07); 
Tennessee (02) ; Texas (74); Utah (87): Vermont (1.3) *; Virginia (54); Illinois (33); 
Indiana (32); Montana (SI); North Carolina (50); North Dakota' (44)*; Hliodc 
Island (15) ; Washington (91 ) ; West Virginia (5.5) ; Wisconsin (35) ; W\-onnng (S3)*. 

Source: U.S. Dept. of llealth, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabil- 
itation Service, Assistance Payments Administration, Charactcri.sdc.^ of Sla(e 
Public Assi^itaucc Plnn-s: Ocnrral Provisionn — EUgibiHty^ AssisiancCy Admmi.st ra- 
tion, 1007 Edition, Washington, O.C. 

2. New list of UP stateis: California (93); Colorado (84): Connecticnt (Hi); 
Delaware (51): Hawaii (05); Illinois (33); Kansas (47); Pennsvlvania (23); 
Rhode Island (1.5); Utab ,'87); W.'ishington (91); West Virg-inia (515); Wisconsin 
(35); Maryland (52); Mns.sacbusetts (14); Michigan (34): Nebraska (40)*; New- 
York (21)*: Obio (31); Oklahoma (73); Oregon (92). 

isourec: Sanio as for sub-section 1 above. 

SKCTIO.V IV. CATi:c;0KlC\\I> KI.IfSiniMTY 

No change. 

Si:CT10.V V, .ANNUAL PAV.MKNTS FORMULA A\D FTTI.I> .STAVDAIU) TKST 

Omit the f\ill standard to«t in simulating program year 1%7. The basic str\ict uro 
of the pavments fornmla remains the same. Definition of variables P, Y", Y*", 
WRE, CCE, u, and \i2 are the same. 

The general definitions of program parameters r'^, p, r'', Y^, y] and S arc the 
same but all parameters have new values for 1007. For 11)07 r*^, tax rate on earnings, 
lias a value of 1 and Y'^, the income disregard, has a value of 0. 19G7 values for 
r^, J), S, and M arc given in Section XIV, Tables I, II, and III. 

.SIXTION VI. PAHT VICAR l»AVMi:.VTS FOUMUliA AN*D FULL STANDAllD TKSTS 

V{\Y the ''weeks worked calculatit^ns" follow the specincations as written for 1070 
with th(i full(nvinf5 except icms: 

1. Omit the ftiJl standard tes<>5 (paragraphs 1.4 and 1.5) and recalculation of 7^* 
after tlic full standard test (paraj^rapb 1.0). 

2. Use 19(>7 values feu* parameters r', r'', p, S, and Jl/. 

For the ''weeks eligi))le calculations'* follow specifications as written for 1970 
with the followin?^ changes fnr 1907: 

1. Omit the full standard test Cparaj^raph 2.2). 

2. Use 1907 values for pav"an\eters r', Y^, r^, p, 5, and .U. 

20-307—73 12 
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Si:cf£ON VII. ECONOMIC THEATMENT OT HELATlJD CHILD UMTS (AFDC-Rc) 

Econoniic procedures for AFDC-RC units are unchanged with the following 
exceptions: 

1. Substitute lt)67 schedule of average payments for RC units for imputing 
payments. See Section XIV, Table IV. 

2. In applying the economic screen to the caretaker .fumilies use parameter 
values for 19G7. 

Si:cTION Vill. DKTEHM I NATION OF WEEKS WORKED (w) AND WEEKS NOT WOHKED (nw) 

No change. 

SECTION IX. IMPUTATION OF WORK RELATED EXPENSES 

General procedures are unchanged. Substitute 1907 in])ut data for values of 
MWllEi (average monthly WRE for census division i). See Section XIV, Table V. 

SECTION X, IMPUTATION OF CHILD CARE EXPENSI3S 

General procedures are unchanged. Substitute new 1967 input data for valuea 
of MCCEi (average monthly CCE for census division i)» Sec Section XIV, Table V. 

SECTION XI. ALLOCATION OF UNEARNED INCOME SOURCE D TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE 

The general procedures are the same but new allocation perceniAgcs are sub- 
stitutcdfor 1967. it) 19%; (tt), 52%; (iii), 40%; (tV), 16%; (p), 16%; (vt), 27%; 
and (ini), 13%. 

Mean payments for each type of source D income in 1967 were: Unemploionent 
Insurancor 2,362; Wprkmcn^s Compensation, 562; Government Fonsions/ 638; 
Veterans Payments, 526. 

Source: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, **Social Security 
Bulletin Annu^ Statistical Supplement, 1969." U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D.G. • r 

SECTION Xn. ESTIMATION OF.STATE STANOAROS BY ASSISTANCE UNIT SIZE 

Procedures for estimating S by family size^re the saiiL<^rr»using 1967 input 
data— see Section XIV, Table II. ^ ^1 

SEhCTION XIII, ALLOCATION or POPULATION TO UNIDENTIFIGO ST.ITES (STATES WITH 

' CODE 99) ^ \ 

Procedures are the same i abstituting new population percentages for 1967 as 
^/hown below. 



estate; Perem 

Mahie .47 

New Hampshire 33 

Vermont 20 

South Dakota—.-L— —^—....24 

North Dakota - 23 

Nebraska— —.—.53 



State: Percent 

Montana • 29 

Idafao..^ i..., 28 

Wyoming-- - 13 

Nevada— .—19 

Alaska......— ^Al 



Source: Statistical Ahstra^ of the United States, Table 12, p. 14. 
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SECTION XIV. DATA TABLES FOR 1967 

Table l.^Valttcs of and p by Stale for 1967 (H and p do not 
vary by family size) 



State 



Alttbama o.6o 1.0 

Aloskti 1.0 1.0 

Arlxonu 1.0 1.0 

Arkansas 1,0 1.0 

California 1.0 i.O 

Colorailo 1.0 .7^ 

Ck>nncctlcut 1.0 1.0 

Dclawaro 1.0 1.0 

District of Columbia... i.o i.o 

Florida 1.0 1.0 

GoocBia 1. 0 1. 0 

liawaii 1.0 1.0 

Idaho 1.0 LO 

Illinois to 1. 0 

Indiana 1.0 i.o 

Iowa ,^5 1.0 

Kansas 1.0 L o 

Kentucky .87 J.O 

Louisiana I.O 1.0 

Maine 1.0 1.0 

Maryland 1.0 1.0 

Massachusetts. / I.O LO 

Michigan 1.0 LO 

Minnesota , L 0 Lfl 

Mississippi .27 1.0 

Missouri 1.0 I.O 



8Ute 



Montana 

Nobniska 

Nevada 

New Hampsiiire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico 

New York 

Nortli Carolina... 
Nortli Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklalroma 

Oregon 

Poniisylvaida 

Rtiode Island 

South Carolina... 
South Dakota.'... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Vfrglnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 





P 


LO 


LO 


1.0 


1.0 


LO 


1.0 


1.0. 


1.0 


LO 


LO 


.95 


1.0 


1.0 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


1.0 


LO 


1.0 


LO 


LO 


LO 


.110 


LO 


LO 


LO 


LO 


1.0 


1.0 


LO 


LO 


1.0 


.«0 


LO 


1.0 


LO 


.60 


LO 


}.0 


LO 


i.o 



Source: Table 5 of ''Money Payments to Recipients of ?ubUo Assistance, October I9ff7," U.8 Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and WeUaro, National Center for Social Statistics, NC8S repwt D-4 (October 



Tablb Ih— Values of S^i dnd A hy States for 1967^^ 



state 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arixona J. 

Arkansas — 

California... , 

Colorado* «... 

Connecticut.. L 

Delaware.... , 

District of Columbia. 

Florida........ , 

Georgia 

Hawaii..^, 

Idaho.. 

Illinois 

Indiana..... 

Iowa... „ 

Kansas . — ....... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. , 

Massachusetts 

Mldiigan. .. 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi..^ 

Missouri ^ 







177.00 


29.6 


256.47 


62.0 


moo 


47.6 


174.00 


26.0 


22a20 • 


67.6 


216.00 


4L0 


21S7.00 


01.6 


238.00 


43.5 


182.00 


^ 16.5 


106.00 


35.0 


187.60 


28.6 


210. 7fi 


3L0 


21 LOO 


• 28,0 


18L12 


4a 0 


27L40 


6^0 


102 00 


48.0 


234.00 


4L5 


19a 00 


44.0 


WL76 


39. t) 


251.00 


43.6. 


m.50 


61.2fi 


26a 00 


48.0 


223.00 


36.6 


215.00 


45.0 


IM.OO 


32.0 


226.46 


47.6 



State 



Montana:. ^ 

Nebraska-, 

Nevada.^... 

New Hampshfro^ 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico 

Now York 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota.... 
Ohio............. 

Oklahoma.,^ 

On^n...j: 

Pennsylvania.,,. 
Rhode Island.... 

South Carolina 

South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas.... .i. 

Titah... 

Vermont.. 

Yirginla 

Washington 

WestVlnglnla..... 
Wlscpndn^..,.... 
WyoiKiDg 







2'f9.00 


47.0 


276.50 


47.6 


262.29 


62.0 


201.00 


26.0 


28a00 


64.6 


193.00 


32.6 


^2.15 


64.0 


147. 76 


13.6 


26L00 


89.5 


232.00 


29.0 


163.00 


27.6 


203.25 


4L5 


197.40 / 


36.o; 


225.00 


36.0 


16180 


32.5 


248.00 


88.0 


109.00 


34.5 


163.05 


4L0 


185.00 


23.5 


200.50 


4a 0 


193.00 


27.0 


200.36 


33.0 


222.00 


4a 0 


218. 16 


35.0 


210.30 


57.6 



lAFor 1067 was computed from State standards data lor 1968— the Ist ywc standards data vas available 
for unites of site 2 and 4. : ; 

Note: 1967 standards in assistance units of dxe 4 are not precisely coraparable to those for 1970. In 1967 
the standards refer to a family consisting of a mother, father, and 2 chlldnn while tibe standLds for lO^i 
leliw to a family consisting of a moUier and 8 children^ . 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Sodal and BehabUltation Service. *'6ld 
Bistance and Aid to Families With Dependent OhUdrem Tables on Peroent «t Basio Needs Met for 
g id Types of Cases, January 1967," August 1967, 
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Tmua: III. — Stair, monthly'^ viaximvms (M) by numhrr of persons ni assiy(ancr 

vnil for JiW7 
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15 i 
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1 'is 


150 


17ft 




225 


'i:m 




LVi() 


'2m 






2i'p0 


2tKl 


'dm 


200 


2f4) 




m 




no 


y,vi 


1^5 


HVJ 


103 


103 


m 


•Mail in 


so 


no 


137 


Kit 


I'M 


21 S 


245 


2.50 


250 




'M) 




2.10 


lMO 


2,10 


•J5() 


2W) 


25(1 


250 






•to 


f>() 


m 


7(i 


S{) 


«.«) 


'»0 


•.♦0 






!K) 


11} 


1,'l.S 


102 


lSt» 


210 


231 


'i5S 






MO 


170 


'Mi 


230 


2(H) 


2iiO 


320 


350 




(il 




i:^3 


KM 


iK/i 


210 


217 


27s 






1!I0 


1!»0 


1*<0 


I'to 


l!tO 


li»0 


VM) 


IHO 


V.fO 




rjo 


m 


17/) 


*i(H) 


220 


•23«» 


'^55 




277 


r:irolin:i 


4.'i 




K7 


um 


12fi 


r2,5 


riTi 


r2.5 


125 








IS.-! 




135 


135 


135 


135 


135 








114 


135 


135 


IH5 


135 


135 


135 


riah 


13S 


m 


IWi 


'Jos 


22<i 


2-)« 


2r»o 


274 


2S>^ 


Vlrpitiin 


'^Ui 




'il-i 


•Jlfl 


2^5 


215 


215 


215 


215 


W*;i*;hhiut(iri , 


ilh 




325 


, 32.S 


325 


325 


325 


325 


325 


m 




IfiJi 


105 


105 


105 - 


HV> 


nw 


105 


Wyoming , 


170 


200 


200 


215 


216 


21 f» 


230 


230 


230 



> Maximums must l)e multiiilietl l>y 12 to obtain ftrmual vnloi's. 

Tahi-k IV. — Average mmillily 'payments Jor AFDC-RC vnlla for 1})G7 



Avorape inoiitlily imyiiu'Uts, by uoiobtM' of diiMnoi unit 
Census (Uvlsiou 1 *J 3 4 5 «-f- 'J'otuI 



\r\v Kncland $55, Oj> .?S1. 40 .?IOft. » $1 13. ;»0 » .¥105. 07 i .iil!i5. US -SKS. 28 

lo At lutU ic I m. 7(i 115. 31 173. 75 I 1S5. «2 ) 21 4. 32 i 253. OS 1 11. Of) 

Kast North Central .51.50 'SS-OO 117.45 i l4fi. 13 » 108. 54 > HM>, 02 su.tVS 

West Norlh Centml 4«.20 78.18 102>5 13!».U3 M51.T6 ilS2,75 82.32 

.'>(>ritJi Atlantic 3S.14 (»7.4S !M. 01 100.45 13-1. 4U 113.1*2 (V.5,03 

Kast Soutli Ceiitral 30. {)8 41.40 50. 25 > m. 73 i SO. 43 i ti4. U7 42. 78 

West Snut h Cent ral - 311. 73 (1 U 55 82. SS 1 102. 82 '-118. 50 1 14(L 0 1 ('.a. OS 

Moriiitain 76.(>0 3S.01 7110 -100.23 1142.13 iiIj7.83- 7.5.00 

i»aeinc , W. 44 57. 20 lt>2. 140. 4^ ISO. 79 \ 205. 22 «»2, 44 



Total 45.50, 77.13 105.80 123.00 141. 84 107.05 75.53 

> Tbe5o Oat a Wore estimated by niakiuR tlie ratio of tlio avcnme paymoiU for a unit ol a plvon size and 
oenstis fli vision to tin? avvrapc payment for all units of the i.*auie ceiisuij division e<iiial to the aualopous ratio 
for tliu whole Unilci States. 

Soiiro*: l.i.^. Department of Ileal th, Kducatioii, and Welfare, "KiuOingi of the 1%7 .\I'*DC Study/* 
table 12H» August 1«70. 

Tahli* v. — Average vioiUhhj WRE and average vionlhly CCE by ceiisus division 

for 1067 

Con.«nJS »3ivi.slon MNVHE MCCK 

Now KiiRlanO 54.21 01.02 

.MiOaio Alhmllc 02.!t3 00.34 

Kiist North f.'rntral 40 J 5 53.00 

West North Contrul 44.50 52. W 

.«ootIi Atlantio 23.02 30.6!) 

Kasl Somb Cent nil., 15. m 2H,4l) 

W»'.<l South Central 27.2!» 41.37 

.Mountain 3.5.54 50.70 

I'uiilic C3.1Q 07.85 



f^ourcc: r.S. piiwiment of llealtb. Education, and Welfare, .Social and Reliabliltation Sorvico, National 
Center for Stu'ial Statist ie.«?. "J'indings of tlio li)70 AFUC .Study," table 71', Januiu-y 1U72, and "I'indings of 
r.Hi7 AVDC Study," table 118, August l'.CO. 
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Appendix B 

VALIDATION OF THE COMPUTATIONAL MODEL FOR ESTIMATING 

AFDC ELIGIBLES 

Validation of the coinputational model, deserihed in the text and Api>ondix 
A, involves (1) an internal eonsisteney check of the various estimates of AFDC 
cligiblcs, and (2) a comparison of these estimates uith outside controls. Since no 
control estimates of eligibles exist, the best that can bo done is to test the estimates 
for consistency with estimates of the i)artieipating caseload. The estimates of 
eligible.^ should at least include a j)opulatiou that ''looks like** the participating 
caseload. 

iNTlvnNAL CONSISTKNCV 

Tallies T and II show the estimates, of eligible fainilics and average payments 
by categorical type for 10C7 and 1070. The various estimates show the effect of 
an annual versus a part-year aew>unting period, and for 1970, the effect of the 
full standard test. As expected, the .part-year accounting period expands eligi- 
bility and raises total payments, while the full standard test restricts eligibility 
and lowers total jjayments. However, the effect of both is proportionally greater 
on the estimates of eligibles than on total paymen^^s. This is duo to .the fact that 
the full standard tast "screens out'^ and the part-year accounting i)eriod *^>«crecns 
in" families with higher incomes and lower jmynients than the overall average. 
The avenige ])ayments data in Table II illustrate that this is occurring. 

Tawlk I. — 1967 and 1070 estimates of eligible vnils by ealegorical Ujpe 

|Iu tlioitsatids] 





• Fir 


UP 


IFi . 


TFj 






Total 


UJ07 ostimntt*?: 




















71 


m 


115 


in 


111 


2, 50ii 




. 'i,lS3 


2S2 




308 


157 


111 


3,246 


1(170 («t{iimt«5: 












Annual— without FST t... .... 


. 2,00(1 


330 


m 


17S ; 


: 153 


ion 


4,025 


rassRd FST ............... 


. 2,467 


I'VJ 


240" : 


11!) 


: . 83 


; 10!) , 


3,215 


* FaMFSTS 




138 


H 




71 


0 


810 


' Pnri-ycar -without FS'J' 2. j. .. 


3,103 


; SSI V 


. 202 . 


345 


182 


m 


4,582 


a»Rsse(l FST . . 


. 2,714 




357 


m 


120 


LOU 


4,025 


Fflilea FST2...^....:„... 




57 


6 


4'J 




. 0 


. 55T 



1 .\1tliouKh tlie oeoiiotnic sfiroeiis for RC units OllTcr from tlie annua! aiul part-yoar nroeftdurca, tho <?sli- 
males of i>oor \\C units aro Included with esiluiattis for boUi mtsthods for tUo iiuri>os& 01 dclermlulnis loJals. 

2 FST— Full standard test. . 

TwUiLK II, — 1967 and 1970 estimates of payments to eligible Units by categorical type 

Total ' 

■ ^. • V ■ ■ pay- 

Amwal average payincjils per tinlt . mouts 

Oil 



FH UP IFi IFj SP BC Total millions) 
1M7 estlniuips: 

Aiuiuttl.. ............. 1,471 1.422 l,4fl7 1,201 1,222 774 .i;4l8 3,65f» 

Partmr 1,370 1,016 ^1,416 U51 1,0U 774 1,261* 4.118 

lOTOnstiijiaics: 

Annnal— without . ; : 

FST... 2,005 l,Cl77 2,132 . 1,741 l,2tt5 m l.Wl ",812 

Passed FST » 2,270 2,78!» .2,216 2,272 1,853 StW 2,240 7-223 

Failed FST 1 T30 S44 . 030 068 57b 0 727 " 68U 

Port year— thou t 

FSTJ 1,038 .1,14(1 2,110 3,107 1,IC0 B90 1,729 7,924 

Passed FSTi 2,079 J, 211 2,127 1,236 1,368 SlK) 1,857 7,476 

FailcdFSTi 742 323 y29 32» - 644 0 044 3,588 

I FST— full staudard test. 
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Analysis at a more detailed level indieates that the eeoiioniie leniency of a 
part-year aeeouiitlng period and the eeonomie restrietiveness of the full standard 
test apply almost exclusively to families in which the head has work cxperienec and 
earnings. A review of tlic computational formnlas of Sections V and VI of Toehnical 
Appendix A shows that the part-year eoin))utations reduce to an annual computa- 
tion for iniit.s in which the head has no work experience or earnings. For mo^Jt such 
units the annual payments formula reduces to the full standard test fornuila.^ 
-Thus, most of the variation in the estimates shonm in Tables I and II represents 
units in which the head works at some time during the year. 

The estimates for UP and IF2 units indicate that the computatioiml forniula.s 
are o])erating as expect cd with respect to work experience. The disproportionate 
affect of the part-year computation and the full standard test on the UP and IF2 
estimates follows from the fact that the heads of sueii unit.?, by definition have work 
cxpericnee and earnings. The same appears to apply for the SP units which, lacing 
nmle headed, are likely to be characterized by working heads. 

DESCRIPTION OF CONTROLS 

Two independent measures of welfare caseloads arc available for validation — 
HEW administrative statistics and CPS figures on families that report the receipt 
of public assistance to the CPS. In both cases, the statistics represent measures 
of actual participating caseloads rather than measures of potential eligibles. 
Thus, l)Oth are imperfect validation controls, and, as previously mentioned, the 
best one can do is to test for consistency. ^ 
. Howevor, even as measures of actual caseloads both controls fall short of ideal. 
The CPS hnni^s reporters of all types of public assistance into one category 
so that recipients of AFDC are not readily distinguishable. Administrative statiS"| 
ties on the other hand refer to monthly rather than annual caseloads. Thus,' 
a.ssuniptions must be made and manipulations applied to obtain controls which 
are comparable to the model estimates of eligibles. 

To identify AFDC reporters in the CPS file, the categorical rules 
of the computational model arc simply applied to all families with mhior children 
(as defined in Section III of Technical Appendix A) reporting receipt of iniblie 
assistance. Families that do not meet the criteria of any of tlie six categorical 
screens are assigned to a residual category terined General j^sistanee (G A). 

To estimate annual easeloads from HEW administrative statistics, openings 
during the year are added to the monthly caseload at the beginning of the year, 
the logic being that the caseload at the beginniiig of the year plus all openings 
during the year yields an estimate of all units that participated at some timo 
during the year. This procedure yields the following iuniual' caseloads for 19G7 
and 1970, respectively: ^ / / 

December 1966 caseload 1/127, 000 

Openings in 19672 - I------- 703,000 

- Annual caseload for 1967-__„_-. ------------- 1,8^0,000 



December 1 009 caseload »„-.-----..-—--.--- — ------ - ----- - - 1 , 875, 000 

Openings in J970 — - — - 1, 395, 94S 

Annual caseload for 1970-- --i;- — h.— - 3, 270, 9 48 

I U.S. Dopt, of HoaUhf K4ucaVion, ami WeKaro; SocIrI ftud RchablUtatlQii Service, Notional Center 
for Social Statistics, Report A-0 (6/7), "Pir«rani Facts." 1!)70. 

a Op. Cjt., NCSS Report A-6 (0/Q7 and 12/67), "Reasolis for Opening and ; Closing PuIjUc Assistance 
Cases." , , ' - • ■ . ■ 

3 Op. Cit. NCSS Report A-2 (12/69). PuUic AttMance Sfafliflc^. . 1 , 

* Op. at. NCSS Quarterly Reiwrt A-O, AppUaUlons, CasfS Approved, and Catet JDitcontinwd for PMc 
Assittance. In cases where states did not rciwrt openings in a particular quarter, tlie number of oi)onings 
reported in the nearest reporting quarter was imputed. 

One flaw in this procedure is the potential of doiible counting families Avitli 
more than one oi>ening during the year; In a research note appearing in the 
ScjJtcnibei-Octobcr 1970 issue of Welfare in Review, Bradley Schiller estimated 
that the rjite of intra-ycar recidivism was about 1.8 percent; of the annual average 

< This docs not hold in stales where a reduced standard or ratable reduction api^y; i,e., r* and p have 
values of less than one. . — ' 
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caseload.2 With annual average caseloads in 1907 and 1970 of 1.200 ^ jnillion and 
2.208 ^ million respeetively, the adjustments for iutra-ycar recidivism arc as 



follows: 

1907 annual unadjusted caseload-- 1, 000 

llecidivism adjustment ; '^^^ 21, (jOO 

1967 annual adjusted caseload 1, SOS, 4Q0 

1970 annual unadjusted caseload.-^ , 3,270, 04S 

Kccidivism adjustment 33, 744 

1970 annual adjusted caseload 3, 237, 204 



Note.— Wljero necessary tliesc figures arc further adiusted for comparability with cell detail of particular 
tables. . 

These procedures yield an aggregate estiniate of the annual caseload but 
provide no distributionul detail rcgiirding tlie characteristics of the caseload. 
Because no kriown source of this type of information exists, the assumption is 
made that the annuahzed caseload looks like the monthl}^ caseload described in 
the 10G7 and 1971 AFDC studies. Thus, the annual estimates by geographic and 
demographic characteristics arc obtained by multiplying the monthly cstiuiates 
(from the AFDC Studies) by the ratio of the annual caseload to the end of year 
monthly caseload of the AFDC Studies. This procedure involves the somcwliat 
dul)ious assumption that the annual rate of turnover is the same for all geographic 
and demographic groups.* Turnover, ho\yever, is most likely a function of economic 
alternatives to AFDC which in turn are a function of geographic and demograjDhic 
characteristics.. Hence, the detailed annual caseload estimates should ho ap- 
proached with 'this potential bias in mind. ' - 

The only exception to, this assumption is the distribution of the 1970 caseload 
by the Census region; charactoristic. Since 1970 data on; monthly caseloads and 
openings, are published; on ^ a state by : stale basis; the procedures ' described above 
to obtain the aggregate ahhual estimates amy be applied at the regional level to 
obtain estimates ■ of^anhual ' AFD C - caseloads for eiicli; Census, region. , ' V 

, 2, His ostimato is based oji datn for female licailcd units in 196S.' This is not as up to date and iis precise as 
one would like but is the only known information available* Schiller's estimate assumes tlmt no families 
nno on public assistaneo for more than two noncontiguous episodes during a year, lie notes that tills assump- 
tion holds np well on an annual basis^' . '■ ^ . 
3. Calculated from Table 3 of'NCSS:Rcport'A-2 (12/70). . i - ^ 
<:Frottv Schiller's Article:^ v-\'/.; ->.■;. .v/^.-::;,.;; . . , . -y.^-. ■. ■ - ■> r,.;--^ ■• '-.^'^ 
* Turnover hero.refers to tlic dlfTci-CTice between tlie number of famlllos that are receiving boiierits at the 
end of the year and the number that received Ijenefit sat sometiinc during tlie year. . r 
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Tahi.k X, — 1070 Cf^limnlc? of eligible and parlicipah'ng AFDC unili< 
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cstlniJiif'R 
of 

FST 



J'ar(-ytMr 
I'siIniiUf's 
of 



A(iininls- AdinlnU- 
innlv« tnitivo 
ciiH'load 2 caseload ^ 



AFf^C 
rcpoi'tors 



Toj?)] 4.02,0(100) 

lipgioii: 

Novlln'iist l,or.2 f20) 

SiivW] C*(MitraJ S76 r2'2) 

iinuthrrn 1,'J50 tSl) 

Wostmi m (21) 

I'livcf of ri>sid**no(>: 

s.MSA— cc \,m f'ti) 

S.MSA— XCr.. .. l.OfXl ("25) 

Nat S.MSA 1,385 (34) 

Unit siwt: 

1 C7 f02) 

2 l.m (2S). 

3 1,077 (27) 

4 705 (18) 

5 453 (11) 

fi phis 010 (15) 

Levfl of Inconip; s 

0 S21 (20) 

$1 to $U09 073 (IT) 

.Sl.OOOto .Sl.tHHt.,.. 021 (Id) 

.VJ.(X)Olo ?2.y.K).... .173 (12) 

$3,tlO()to $3,U<h).,.. 447 (U) 

$4,000 to 8-l,»'.*!L... 344 (09) 

$5,fK)0 t O $5,l«i!l, ... 2S8 (07) 

$f>,0()0 to $7 . , . 273 (07) 

$S,(HX)to $9Jt9!) ... 0'.) (02) 

SIO.fKXlpIus 13 (00) 



3.'J]^nO0) 'l5S2(im 'i.Cr25(im) 2..'52l(]00) 3.231(100) 1,871(100) 



Si-i (20) 
Jn!) (21) 
1,052 (:«) 
(i5',> (20) 



1,102 (20) 
].Ori/ (24) 
1,313 (2\0 
%S (21) 



l.OS-^ f2H) 
1M3 (23) 

l,2i>i (30) 
H3S (21) 



0!il f2S) 
M)0 (20) 
(27) 
(jOS (20) 



S17 (27) 
(21) 
7'.H (2S) 
8'»I (2S) 



1,314 (41) 1.784 f3'.0 l,5W(.'i-,») 1,42S (57) 
76S (24) 1.24fi (27) 1.070 (27) 44'.» (18) 
1,143 (35) 1,553 (34) 1.400 (.35) 010 (25) 



07 (02) 
833 (-20) 
817 (25) 
m (IS) 

30:» (II) 

541 (17) 

Sf.'l (20) 

673 (20 

022 (1!)) 

432 (13) 

317 (10) 

181 (00) 

88 C03) 

72 (0-2) 

8 (m 

1 (00) 



07 fOl) 
1,21/i (27) 
1,255 (27) 
m (IS) 
528 (12) 
CSl (15) 

821 (18) 
tl73 (15) 
024 (14) 
478 (10) 
452 (10) 
378 (08) 
344 (08) 
417 (W) 
212 (05) 
183 (01) 



67 m 

1.010 (25) 
1,070 (27) 
708 (ii)) 
471 (12) 
(i39 (10) 

821 (20) 
ri73 (17) 
023 (16) 
405 (12) 
3*H (10) 
278 (07) 
210 (05) 
208 (07) 
162 (01) 
131 (03) 



100 (01) 
021 (25) 
mi (23) 
44!) (18) 
301 (12) 
452 (18) 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



1.S2S (57) 
575 (IS) 
820 (25) 

140 (01) 
(25) 
768 (23) 
676 (IS) 
385 (12) 
579 (18) 

NA - 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



630.(2'.») 
413 (22) 
WO (2'.i) 
380 (21) 



m (48) 

42!» (23) 

M8 (2'.») 

44 (02) 

377 (20) 

481 (20) 

372 (20) 

230 (12) 

308 (20) 

6)3 (33) 

413 ('2*2) 

2!M (10) 

148 (OS) 

115 (tti) 

79 (01) 

63 (03) 

70 (01) 

35 (02) 

35 (OJ) 



1.2. i {?fc footnotes of table IV. 

V.\L1D.\TI0N OF i:STl.M.\TKra OF FA.MH-IKS 

T.'iblcs IH, IV and V .show the osiiniato? of cliy;i])ic fiuniiit^s mid the control 
.•stimatcs of inu-ticipiUing faniilios tribiihitt'fl l>y various dciuoj!;rai)h[c, gcogra])hic, 
and (.'couoniic clitii'actoristtcs. The. (i{2;\ii'cs \jrosontod hore arc n^o.stly a ropotilion 
of rhosc in the text, t)i<* Jrjc-i.jor addition boin^; the cstiniatos of fainilics reporting 
the rocni])t of AFDC to t lu; CPS — henceforth referred to as Reporters. The general 
conchision hore, as in tlie text, is that the cstimate.s of eligibles are consistent witli 
the controls jji tliftt nioro families arc eligihle than are receiving payinonls. For 
virtuaUy all of ibi> chimvct eristics sho\vn, at least one of the estimates of eligiblcs 
is large enoiigli to account for CPS Ueportcrs and for cither tlie monthly or annual 
adjniiiistratJN'e cstinnitrs of caseloads. 

One minor excci^tion to the general conclusion is the 1070 estimate of related 
child (KG) units. Since little a priori information was available for dctennining 
the ceon»>n)ic rnie? for l^C niiit.s, a stringent economic screen on caretaker families 
waij chosen to avoid an unrealistically high estimate. Tho.msnlts suggest tliat the 
j^ereeii is overly stringent and a future relinciuent might' be to devise a more 
leni(:nt screen. Tlie effect on the total e.stinuUe, howcN cr, should ))o negligible. Tlie 
low 1070 e.stitnatcs of eligiblcs for family size one in Talile V reflect the problems of 
estimating IIC nr.its. 

The figures on Reporters in Table III allow severnl observations regarding the 
validity of the computational model. The first row of figures shows the results of 
screening iill families with minor children re])orting receipt of iJiiblic assistance to 
the CPS by the categorical rules of the model. The number of CPS reporters falls 
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substantially ,«)iort nf admin ist rati v<» est i mat fs suir^^cstinp; that ri major jjnfhlriM cm 
the CPS is nonrcpnriiiip; of j)uV)li(; iis-isUiiico \iy :t luimbrr of rccipir-nt iinils. Jiub 
of ihv AFOC roi-'iptt'iils r(!])()rlinj'j; to the Cl'S, tho iiiodf'! vorilios clijrihilit y fdi- 'JO 
pcrccju ir» J wHi7 :itid 05 pprtvnt in 1!)70. Allhou^li tho rer>i(iual gtMicivil ,Msriisl:inco 
oate^ory (OA) aj)j>cars ]iigh (22 and IS p(;rccnt of all ixiportinii; faniili<'sl, tho 
Jii;uros nvo not juconsirsicni wltli jnonthly GA ('a??rlo:ids >vliicli rcacliod 827.000 Iiy 
Uic end of 1007 aud 500,000 by tho end of 307O. Also. Ihr iiiiili iitconio families 
picked up l)y tin* prirt-your {.'alculalicjus (Tuhlos IV iiad \') do notb^ccui uiirealisUc 
^iveii Iho distribution of reporters by ievoi of inconiL^ 



VA»,U)\T10N OK I'.ifTlMATKS — I'AYMI-.NT.S 

l^ibles Vll, and VIII sliow modd and control estimates of averap;c payments 
broken down by roj;ii)ii, p)ace of rc^^i deuce, unit sine, and caiej^orieid type. Tin? 
annual ridmiiiistrative averajre ]»ayment. for both years was derivid l)y dividing 
total expeiKlitures on AFDC money jiaymenls by the unnualized caseload esti- 
niato. Tlie monthly administrative paynuMits, on the other hand, represent average 
monthly payments ' initan;^*' by a factor of twelve. The monthly jigures arc 
presented here to show tho ''annual rate'* of monthly payments and to point out 
thiit this differs frf)in a more :ipproj>riately estimated annual average payment. 
The annual i zed monthly estimates do not eapture the downward effeet of part- 
year ] Kir tic i pat ion on the overall average. IV I ere growth in the caseload implies 
that a siibstaiilial limount of par^-vcar j}articIpation took iilace in both 19G7 and 
1970. 

Taui.k VI. — 10G7 and lu70 caiimated paijmcni^ by calcgorical type 



I'll 



Avortige paympiils per unit 



SP 



RC 



Total 
p-ay- 
nioots 

<Tnil- 

Tolul lions) 



r.tO; 'Astiinritrs: 

Annutil $1,471 $1,42'J 

I'.irlvoar l.STti l.Olii 

>h)iilhly aditiliilsuntive » 1,!>13 '2,837 

AuiuKil atlnihiisliiiUvu " .VA NA 

A Fl)C rrpoilvts I. Ml 

CdinimnKl AVDO rcijoriorss. 1.400 

1070 f'Sliuiritr::: 

Auiiuiil W/O FST 2,U0r) 1,077 

Annual W/r.ST 2,7M> 

l^ii t vcar \Y/KST l,m l.WJ 

I'uii yi'jir \v;i'\sT j,u:9 l.LMl 

Momhly ndinliiisiri\live ' L\i;05 2.85-' 

.\inuui[ u».lni' 'isltaiivii - XA N*A 

AKUC ri'porhTS l.!)75 l.:;i » 

Cojn]iiiii'(i .\KJ)C iL'iJorliTS 3_ :i,S!37 1,055 



Ifi7 $J, 
410 

i,r.'i3 

NA 
MS 1, 



•2m 



14S 



1. 132 

:.2Nl 

!.110 1 

ri7 1 
133 
NA 

1 



1,741 



107 



£35 



Sil,22-J 
1. 01 1 
],37ii 
NA 
1. o:M 

l.Sfi3 
].10() 

3.3ns 

1.6C1 
NA 

J.Olli 



3774 
774 
'.WW 

XA 

m) 
m 

NA 
l;3SS 



$1.41S 
1.20'.l 
1,873 
1.244 
l.fi'JO 
l.S'JO 

1/J41 

J. TJ\} 
1.857 
*J,M4 
1.517 
I,S75 
2.431 



$3. ."iSO 
4. lis 
.VA 
2. J.^O. 
l,fiU7 
l,Si»U 

7. SI2 
7. •2-2'd 
7, iei 
7.475 
SA 
4,S51 
3,5I)U 
•J, 310 



' AJonilily iKlmlJilslraiivu ligun-s in ihh \a\)lii iV}HV.st.'iit monihly pnymonls rcporfcil to tin; litG7 ami m70 
AFI3C j^iitVL-y ini3ltip]i<M3 Uy 12. Thus llw IV-ZOS forthi.s Jown'prfSfint llieuiinuuJ rut<' of itionlhly pnyiiu-jits 
for ! Ik* vaticns typrsof caii^gorieal units t^ lUv survey inonlli. True mumalavoriiKo puynioiilswoiJhj lii;>jv.i'r 
Ik'i'UUso \mi yeiir piinicipuiioii woviUl l»y uvkou ih\o aecownl, '.i^suintiig l^unellLs \v.vv\s ilnnot. i-hv.v-^i-- :\V^»- 
luiiiirally ovor J lie yvin". Fov I'll, SV, liiid KC ntilts ihe payment.') from ilit' siarvcys for vX"'''-'^ r-*''* ...«•- 
eisdy c-oinp:n:ib]e lu those ol iliu iijodol. For 1*11 units, jiaynients fur uW iinils with 1 iidiiJ'i. Vk'*'?'^- ^^oil; for 
.SI* units p;iynu'tUs dutu for an "ai ht-r status" residual category were used; unci foi KC iniiV/iV<v.iieiUs <lutii 
toi' 11 1 iil^ \Y\\ h 1 »o «»luUs w'iii e usi' d . 

2 Tlif! 10117 iiunusd uthn!]iistrtiliv« InUd Is the lotftl spent on AFDC nionoy iiuynifiit? Avi ca^onMur yrar 
1{H>7 as repnrlcd hi NCSS leport A-UtiD), "Trend lie port." Tho 1 1^7 average total figJidii vns <ii 'lived by 
Uiviaiug 2.2ft0,OOO,{KW by iho aninuil esthnatis of piii'ticijiants of 1,800,000. 

Bhiiihirly, iho n»70 »nimnl adiidiilsirallvc total is ilie \otal tJpcnt on AFDC money payiHir-nU? In rnlfudtir 
yocir J '.♦70 as reported in .VCSS nrport A~2 ( Dpc:einher i!i70*/. The average total ligUro wiis oljt.'i,'i.*wil hy <iivi(liijg 
4,851,000,01)0 by tho animal cstmiatc of partidpjiiiis of 3.200. 

3 Computed tiiiiouiiLj; refer to tiio pari year method of calculating payineuts— without tho FST for iV70. 

fl This n'pi«'i^^"fi*s iipr)lic:itioi» of the pnrt-yetu' pay men ts forinulo (no full standard test hi V.*7('a ic» C\».S 
refuirt r-rs fxchicUnp ihe f:*'i;eral assistance category, .^ee AFDC Computed Kejwrtor.si.o T«b' ; 
' From :hL« lOfJT and 107 1 AFJJC Siudki, 
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Tauli: VII. — 1067 csiimaU'd annual aviragc paijmotits per vni( 
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•J, 077 


NA 
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l'Ja('<' <>f Vf-siUlencv: 










1.4S7 
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NA 


i.su:} 


S.MSA-MCC 


1.4-JO 
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NA 


1,550 


Not .SMSA 






NA 


NA 


I.IK) 


Viilt piEci* 






1 > 






517 


NA 








7m 


1,323 


NA 


1.047 


3 






i.eistt 


NA 


l.-J5«J 


4 




l,31<i 


l.dSO 


NA 


1.5J3, 


fi. 




1,516 


•J. 318 


NA 


• l.««4l 


0 jjUls 






2,076 


NA 


*J.U3 



' Tln» j)a>nncnts for unit sim 2 to li plus wen* (lorivud from laUlo llM of pt. ILui the t9(i7 /I/7>C Study, 
lIciUH' tJu»y rcprcipm NcuMMnlw/OociMiihcr l!KI7 paynioiits nuilllpHed hy 12 for units Willi 1 adull. Thn 
paynitiiK for unit size L was dmlvcd Iruni talilo 128 fur units with no adult rccipiuuts. 

Tahi.i: VIII. — 1U?0 rslmafcd annual avi'ragc payments per linit 



.\iimial 
U70 VST 



Auttuti) 



Van yi»ar 
W/O f 'ST 



Pan y(«ar 



.Monthly 
'udinlnis- 

tl'UtiVO 



Ann nut 

admlnls. AKHCJ 



Total SI.Wl 

Region: 

Northnast 2.558 

North Cmilral l.t»33 

Southern l,liG8 

Western 2. 17a 

riaee oi residence: 

SM5Ar«CC 2.2;>0 " 

SMSA~NCC i,m 

NotSMSA 1.577 

Uiiii size: i 

1. 681 

2 1,3!)C 

3 1,674 

4 2,142 

5 2,315 

O.J)IUS. 3,033 



$2.21(1 



$1.?JU 



$1,857 



$2. 144 



$U517 



$1,875 



3,020 
2.2U5 
1.433 
2,52U 

2.56D 
2,3KS 
1,785 



1, C61 

hm 

2,414 

2, tt36 
■3*21)6 



2.2fl4 
l,<»fl7 
K206 
],82U 

2.031 
1.677 
1,421 

661 
1.301 
i,4U2 
1.871 

2,654 



2,487 
l.KOl 

l.itlU) 

2.202) 
1,81(H 
. 1,51U 

,6(11 
1,413^ 
2.6i: 
1.U53 
2 J 13 
2.783 



3,018 
2.20i 
1,2(H 
2,185 

2,336 

lion 



1.567 

i.m\ 

2.362 
2»711 
3,230 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

(NA 
INA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



2.535 
1.807 
1.233 
1.86J 

2/200 
1,870 
1.340 

l,imp 
1,4117 

1,63<J 
2,188 
2, m 



* The payments for unit dxes 2-6 plus were d<»rived from tabic fl8 oi pt. II of the 1972 AFDC Survey. 
Hcnco they represent January 1971 payments multiplied by 12 for unUs with I adult. The payment for unit 
size 1 was derived from table 82 for units xiriih no auult recipients. 



Reporters presumalily ])rcsciit a better picture of annual average payments 
since tlio GPS asks how much public assistanee was received over the last year. 
However, the ligures in Table VI mdicate a problem of underreporting of 
AFDC benefits in the CPS. The total reported amount of .AFDC falls over a 
Ijillion dollars short of the annual administrative figure of 4.0 bijlion dollars while 
the rei>orted average pajnnent of 1877 is greater than the annual administrative 
average of 1517. The a]>pttf0nt contradiction is explained by the fact that the 
major problem with the CPS estimates is non-reporting of small benefits. Several 
studies on the reporting of public assistance meoina by Rockwell Livingston 
suggest that over and under-reporting of public assistance by unit« that do report 
tend to cancel out, and that the shortcomings of the ioUiX reported amounts are 
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diu* to unit!* n^ncivinK .'<in:ill l>onertts*lh:U do woi ro])ort nt all." Kvcn with thi.< 
shortcoinin!;, CPS ro|)ort(»d avcrajso jKiymprjls along with lire annual ndmiiust ra- 
ti vc uvoraiic payment roprcsent the host control csliinaio^ for analyziu)!^ the 
niodol cwtimatf?;. 

On the basis of a priori lofiic Iho part-year accniniting period estimates of the 
inodi'l are the most appealing .since they represent a eloser ajj))r()xiniation of the • 
actual monthly accountmg period of the AF13C program. For 1070, at least, the 
part-year estimates more cJosely approximate tlmse for Ile])(>rters and the annual 
caseload. This is especially true for the UP and IF2 unit.s which are mo:^! alTcrtod 
by the j)art-year calculations ljucausc of their work experience. (See Table 

' Ifowever, one would expect average i^aynients of the eligible pf^jmUvtion to 
be U»\ver than those for both Reporters and the annual caseload .since the eligible 
population includes non-participants, %vho arc most likely to he families eligible 
for smaller than average bene tits. The high average j)aymcnt for the eligiblo popu- 
latiojx (1857) in 1970 relative to that for the annual caseload (1-517) .suggests tliat 
thc niodcl is over-estimating average payments, A conclusion corroborated by the 
computed payments for reporters that are higher than reported amounts. 

For 10G7, both the annual and part^year model estimates are fairly close to 
reported amounts. Given the concjusicm that reported amounts ixtv l>iaH'jd upward 
suggests, however, tluit the part-year estimates are still a better choice since 
on the whole they arc lower than the annual cstinnites. Also, the over-all part- 
ycar average payment is very close to the annual administrative ostiinatc. This 
still suggests an upward bias in tho model estimates of average payments as 
they arcj cx))ectcd to be lower than caseload estimntes. Computed payments for 
llcportcr.s, again, corroborate this conclusion. . 

uiven the recognized inadequacies ofv^^the datavljasc and the n\ethodology, 
there arc several reasons why payments may be ^i^'vlrc.stimatcd. Others may exist, 
but arc not recognized. ^ 

Payments may be overestimated because other component.s of income — wages, 
salaries, transfer payments excluding public assistance, etc. — arc under-reported 
to the CPS. Dr. NcUoii Me Clung formerly of the Urban Instittflte has dcvclojjed 
j)roccdures to correct for such undcr-reporling. When the procedures are applied 
to the CPS tape, the effect on the AFDC estimates can be determined by rc- 
estiJuating AFDC eligibility from a corrected CPS tape. 

' Also, most state standards of need include an amount for rent equal to tho 
maximum the state will allow. If a unit's rent is lower than this nuixinniih, the 
standard of need is lowered accordinglv for the purpose of determining eligibility 
and benefits. Thus, to the extent that the rent allowance is less than the maximum 
for a large proportion of the cas3oad, the model over computes paynicnts by im^ 
plicitly assuming that all units receive the maximum. 

Finally, the differcuce between ccmtrol and model estiimites of average pay- 
ments nlay rofiect a time lag in the application and receipt of benefits on the 
part of eligible units. That is, an eligible unit may defer the dcctsion to apply for 
welfare for a month or two in thtrhojjc that their economic situation will improve. 
Thus, on an annual basis a unit's benefits arc less '»n the maximum amount they 
could have received had they applied for b; Acfit^ immediately. 

The tentative conclusion" to be drawn from this analysis is that cligiblcs may 
also be biased, upward. To the extent the bias in payments is due to underreporting 
cjr iini)roj)er rent allo^yimces the estimates of cligibles will bo biased upwards along 
with payments. Ilon-^'vcr, to the extent the payments bias Is dye to time-lag in 
the receipt of bene . mly paj-mcnts and not cligibles arc bitiscd upwards. 
- Unfortunately, tins conclusion, at least for the present, must be classified as 
tcntati> c* The validation analysis of the payments estimates is bosed on several 
key assumptions and estimates whicli themselves arc subject to error, such as the 
nature of underreporting of public Jissistance and the estimates of the annual 
AFDC caseload. Thus at this point no further technical work has been under- 
taken to improve the estimates because no certain measure of what is better, 
exists. However, the tentative conclusion,) should bo kept in mind and used as a 
caveat to temper any analysis based on the estimates of cligibles. 

« See Livingston, 1lock^VDll. "Kvaluatiou of tho Reporting of Public Assistant Income In the Special 
Census of Dane Cortnty\\Mscons!n: May 15, IW^rltffcareh and SMMics to yUd Today' 9 and Tommorrow's 
ChaUevccf. Prowertinps of the Niiitli Worksliopon Public Welfare Researoli and Statistics, Now^Orieatis, 
La.. AuRust. V.H}\>; Livinjiston. Rockwell. "Interpreting Census Statistics on Public Assistauco." presented > 
at the American Statistical Association's Annual Meetjnf, Anciist 23, 1968. Pittsbm^h. PennsylvarJa; 
and Livingston. Rockwell; **EvaluuiinK the Reponing of I'ulillo Assistance Income in tbo 10Q6 Survey 
of Economic Opportunity' The Inflvmce ofHatarch and Smiiiiieal Hemrmg on PoHey MttUlng, Proceedings 
of the Tenth Workshop on Public Welfare Research and Statistics, ^\ashington, D.C, August 1970. 
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